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LE  SERMENT. 

‘Me  jure  de  garder  dans  nion  camr  cette  haine 
Jusqu’a  son  dernier  battement, 

Qiie  son  venin  sacre  se  mele  de  ma  veine 
A  chaque  goutte  de  mon  sang  ! 

“(i)ue  I’on  voie  a  jamais  sur  mon  sombre  visage 
Sa  rude  ride  sans  pardon 
Se  creuser  dans  ma  chair  pour  y  dire  I’outrage 
Dont  elle  marque  le  sillon  ! 

“Par  mes  champs  devastes,  par  mcs  villes  cn  flammes, 
Par  mes  otages  fusilles, 

i^ir  le  cri  des  enfants  massacres  et  des  femmes, 

Par  mes  fils  tombes  par  milliers, 

“Je  jure  de  venger  le  Droit  et  la  Justice, 

De  vaincre  et  de  mourir  pour  eux, 

Moi,  la  France,  et  je  veux  que  ma  voix  retentisse 
All  cceur  de  mes  morts  valeureux  ! 

“Et  ce  double  serment  de  colere  et  de  haine 
En  face  du  Ciel,  je  le  fais, 

Devant  les  saintes  eaux  de  la  Alarne  et  de  I’Aisne 
Rouges  encor  du  sang  fran^ais, 

“Tandis  qu’ — ebloiiissante  et  sacrilege  lorche — 

Je  regarde,  avec  un  frisson, 

Reims,  ta  sublime  nef,  du  chevet  jusqu’au  porche, 

Qui  brule  et  croule  a  I’horizon  !  ” 

Henri  de  Regnier. 
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CEQX  QUI  EE  STENT. 


Ton  nom,  France,  est  si  doux  qu’il  me  semble,  a  I’entendre, 
Que  Fair  en  est  plus  pur  et  le  soleil  plus  beau  ; 

Nos  meres  Font  appris  a  leurs  fils  au  berceau, 

Ce  doux  nom,  que  nos  fils  aux  leurs  sauront  apprendre. 

Des  terres  de  FAlsace  aux  plaines  de  la  Flandre, 

De  la  rive  du  Rhin  jusqu’au  bord  de  FE scant, 

Autour  des  trois  couleurs  qui  torment  ton  drapeau, 

Tes  enfants  sont  debout,  France,  pour  te  defendre ! 

Venus  de  la  foret,  du  mont  et  du  labour, 

Leurs  cceurs  en  un  seul  coeur  battent  d’un  meme  amour, 
Un  elan  fraternel  les  emporte  et  les  lie ; 

Et  tandis  qu’a  la  gloire  ils  s’en  vont  en  chantant, 
Laisse-nous  humblement,  laisse-nous,  6  Patrie, 

Baiser  tes  beaux  pieds  nus  qui  marchent  dans  le  sang. 


Henri  de  Regnier. 


THE  POLISH  PROBLEM. 


AccoEDiNG  to  her  politicians  and  her  soldiers,  Germany’s 
elaborate  military  preparations  and  perfect  organisation  have 
won  for  her  that  sequence  of  successes  on  land  which  her 
statesmen  term  the  “war-map  victory.”  They  have  also  en¬ 
titled  her,  so  it  is  said,  to  the  politico-military  leadership 
of  all  the  peoples  who  are  fighting  under  her  direction  and  have 
profited  by  her  effective  and  ever-ready  help.  And  these  results, 
we  may  assume,  constitute  as  near  an  approach  to  the  realisation 
of  her  ambitious  scheme  as  now  seems  attainable  by  military 
effort  without  disproportionately  heavy  sacrifices  and  deterrent 
risks.  Well-nigh  all  the  advantages  which  foresight,  military 
science,  and  unscrupulousness  could  bestow  have  already  been 
gathered  in,  and  hardly  any  of  the  reverses  which  may  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  a  pitting  of  her  resources  against  those  of  the  Entente 
nations  have  as  yet  been  experienced.  Hence  her  eagerness  to 
dispense  with  what  is  still  lacking  to  her  larger  programme  and 
to  bargain  with  the  Allies  about  the  conditions  of  peace. 

Germany’s  complete  project  consisted  of  two  parts,  now 
euphemistically  termed  “  guarantees  on  land  and  on  sea.”  For  con¬ 
gruously  wdth  the  fiction  current  in  the  Fatherland,  the  war  is 
being  waged  in  defence  of  her  right  to  live  and  thrive  and  grow 
which,  it  is  alleged,  was  nefariously  contested  by  the  Allies ; 
wherefore  the  only  satisfactory  peace  is  that  which  will  confer 
solid  guarantees  against  future  aggression.  And  as  scraps  of 
paper  which  used  to  constrain  the  will  of  the  contracting  parties 
are  no  longer  of  any  value,  those  guarantees  must  take  a  form' 
which  will  paralyse  the  Allies’  power  to  attack  the  Germans  or 
their  partners.  Heretofore  this  power  was  military  and  naval, 
the  former  being  wielded  by  Russia  and  France  and  the  latter  by 
Great  Britain.  To  curtail  it  in  both  its  manifestations  would 
have  yielded  an  ideal  solution,  but  as  that  has  not  yet  been  effected 
the  Kaiser’s  Ministers  would  be  satisfied  with  the  land  guarantees 
which  are  afforded  by  the  war-map.  Great  Britain’s  sea  power  has 
not  been  broken  despite  the  U  boats,  but  the  armies  of  her  Con¬ 
tinental  Allies  have  not  been  too  successful.  What  the  Berlin 
statesmen  ask  to-day  is  that  the  practical  consequences  of  the 

I  territorial  situation  as  changed  by  the  war  be  recognised  by  the 
Allies.  And  they  add  that  these  consequences  will  be  made 
as  easy  for  the  vanquished  as  is  compatible  with  the  future 
security  of  the  countries  for  which  they  speak  and  act.  From 
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this  mode  of  reasoning  we  can  discern  the  close  nexus  between 
the  origin  of  the  war  and  the  terms  on  which  it  will  be  concluded. 
For  if  we  admit,  implicitly  or  otherwise,  that  the  Germans  took 
up  arms  in  self-defence,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  war-map 
basis  of  peace  is  flawless.  Assume  that  Entente  aggression  drove 
them  into  the  war,  and  you  cannot  deny  that  they  have  a  right 
to  demand  solid  guarantees  which  will  render  them  immune  from 
such  nefarious  attacks  in  future.  And  that  impudent  assumption 
is  the  starting  point  of  their  recent  peace  proposal. 

There  were  two  problems,  they  urge,  set  them  for  solution  by 
the  untoward  events  of  July,  1914  :  the  displacement  of  the  land 
and  of  the  sea  dangers.  The  fortune  of  war  enabled  them  to  solve 
the  one  while  leaving  the  other  unsolved,  and  it  may  be  insoluble. 
The  land  question  is  settled  by  the  creation  of  Poland,  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Courland,  Lithuania,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Roumania. 
All  that  is  still  needed  to  impart  sanction  and  stability  to  this 
solution  is  the  acquiescence  of  the  Entente,  which  will  be  the 
creative  fiat  for  INIittel  Euro])a  to  emerge  as  a  living  and  working 
organism.  And  with  Mittel  Europa  the  German  Government 
will  be  satisfied. 

The  naval  knot,  the  Berlin  Government  admit,  has  not  yet  been 
cut  by  the  sword.  What  the  future  will  bring  still  lies  in  the  lap 
of  the  gods,  but  any  peace  terms  now  mooted  must  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  important  fact  that  Great  Britain’s  naval  power 
has  not  been  shattered.  Consequently,  the  differences  between 
the  two  countries  can  be  composed  only  by  way  of  debate 
and  compromise.  In  plain  English,  what  the  Germans  urge  is 
this  :  The  war-map  in  the  East  affords  us  all  the  guarantees  we 
desired  against  aggression  on  the  part  of  land  armies.  This  part 
of  the  problem  has  therefore  been  solved  to  our  satisfaction  by 
tlie  war.  What  it  means  is  that  “Mittel  Europa  is  become  the 
cardinal  point  of  our  war  policy — and  it  must  also  continue  to  be 
the  cardinal  point  of  our  peace  policy.  That  is  the  specific  fruit 
of  the  German  land  victory.  Supported  by  the  combined  strength 
of  her  allies,  Germany  is  called  and  qualified  to  give  to  her  Oriental 
l)olicy  a  solid  and  a  durable  foundation  for  the  behoof  and  the 
protection  of  herself  and  her  allies.’’  ^  In  other  words,  if  only  she 
can  execute  her  ])lan  and  consolidate  the  Central  European  block, 
all  will  be  well.  Dealing  with  the  Western  situation,  she  is  oj)on 
to  argument  and  ready  for  compromise. 

This  attitude  is  worth  noting.  It  denotes  the  value  she  sets  on 
the  new  world  Empire,  and  it  should  also  determine  the  Allies’ 
estimate  of  that  scheme,  which,  were  it  realised,  would  spell  ruin 
to  Europe. 

(1)  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  December  19th,  1916. 
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But  why,  one  may  legitimately  ask,  does  the  enemy  believe  that 
with  the  organisation  of  the  new  federal  State  no  land  war  need 
ever  again  be  apprehended  by  the  Teutons?  Would  not  France 
and  Eussia  remain  still  capable  of  preparing  for  another  cam¬ 
paign  at  some  future  period  and  joining  hands  anew'  against  the 
common  foe?  Nowise.  For  with  Poland  and  Lithuania  betw'een 
the  Tsardom  and  the  Fatherland,  Russia  would  become  a  political 
island,  w'ould  be  definitely  thrust  out  of  Europe  and  lose  all  her 
influence  on  Continental  affairs.  This  is  an  almost  self-evident 
truth.  And  were  it  not  for  the  Poles  in  the  north  and  the  Serbs 
in  the  south  and  the  obstacles  which  their  existence  raised 
in  Germany’s  way,  the  Central  European  scheme  would 
have  been  far  easier  of  accomplishment  in  the  past  than  it 
actually  was.  To  dislodge  tliese  obstacles  w’as  the  chief  object 
of  this  war. 

The  role  which  a  united  and  independent  Poland  could  and 
should  play  in  European  affairs  has  never  been  fully  grasped  by 
Western  .statesmen,  and  still  less  by  their  Russian  colleagues. 
The  late  Count  Witte  formed  an  exception.  Admitted  to  his 
intimacy,  I  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  knowing  wdiat  he 
thought  on  all  the  political  and  economic  problems  which  have 
since  divided  the  world.  And  he  viewed  this  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  broad-minded  statesman.  “Do  you  imagine,”  be 
asked  me,  three  months  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  this  war, 
“that  Russia  can  face  her  Teuton  enemies,  held  back  by  the  drag 
of  a  discontented  Poland,  and  seriously  pose  as  the  liberator  of 
the  Slavs?  The  thing  is  inconceivable.  If  she  were  the  pro¬ 
tectress  of  the  Slavs,  could  she  continue  to  be  the  persecutor  of 
the  Poles,  who  are  Slavs  of  purer  blood  than  herself?  You  say 
that  the  Tsar’s  first  act,  in  case  w'e  drift  into  war,  as  we  certainly 
shall,  will  be  a  gracious  act  of  enfranchisement  for  the  Poles  of 
Russia  proper,  w'ho  now  suffer  from  a  series  of  vexatious  dis¬ 
abilities,  and  another  conferring  autonomy  on  those  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Possibly  you  are  right.  But  of  what  avail  will  this  repent¬ 
ance  in  extremis  be?  Who  will  take  it  seriously?  Have  you 
forgotten  the  function  of  the  bureaucracy  to  delay,  interpret, 
modify,  and  frustrate?  If  our  love  for  the  Slavs  were  sincere — 
nay,  if  our  policy  were  based  on  enlightened  self-interest,  w’e 
would  have  long  since  treated  the  Poles  of  the  Empire  as  full- 
fledged  citizens  and  bestowed  self-government  upon  those  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland.  That  was  one  of  my  own  projects,  had  I 
remained  in  office  and  been  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Duma  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  but  as  things  are  now 
moving  we  are  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  the  nation. 
Unless  the  hideous  blot  on  the  pages  of  our  history  be  removed 
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deliberately  and  as  an  integral  part  of  a  coherent  policy,  it  will 
spread.” 

That  was  Witte’s  judgment.  He  envisaged  the  subject  as  he 
was  wont  to  look  upon  all  matters  of  public  interest,  as  a  chess¬ 
player  contemplates  a  problem.  He  allowed  his  reason  full  scope, 
and  kept  sentiment  and  all  the  other  manifestations  of  the  will  in 
the  background. 

The  Polish  question  was  then,  and  had  been  for  a  long  period 
before,  a  purely  Eussian  interest.  It  was  open  to  the  Tsar’s 
Government  to  govern  the  Poles  on  whatever  lines  it  deemed  most 
consonant  to  its  own  interests  ;  and  however  deeply  foreign  nations 
might  deplore  its  mistakes,  they  had  no  claim  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Poles  of  the  Tsardom  were 
dealt  with  harshly.  Their  high  qualifications  for  self-government 
were  ignored.  Many  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  citizenship 
which  were  correlates  of  their  duties  towards  Eussia  were  denied 
them  systematically.  Their  affairs  were  regulated  from  the 
Eussian  capital  during  a  transitional  period  when  centralisation 
was  synonymous  with  injustice  and  confusion.  The  Kingdom  of 
Poland  was  administered  by  a  set  of  pushing  adventurers  whose 
only  object  wms  to  win  golden  o{)inions  at  home  by  severity  and 
coercion  in  Poland.  The  people  were  not  allow'ed  to  have  even 
such  simulacrum  of  local  government  as  was  conferred  upon 
Eussian  towns  and  boroughs.  A  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  their 
Press.  Their  ecclesiastical  administration  was  trammelled  by  a 
department  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  A  Pole  in  quest  of 
land  was  forbidden  to  purchase  it  in  certain  parts  of  the  Empire. 
He  was  debarred  by  his  birth  from  various  offices  in  the  State. 
In  a  word,  he  was  a  second  or  third  class  citizen.  And  he  is  a 
second  or  third  class  citizen  to-day.  For  in  spite  of  intentions 
which,  if  words  mean  anything,  are  praiseworthy,  nothing  has 
been  changed  in  the  condition  of  the  Poles  down  to  this  day. 
Those  among  them  who  are  scattered  all  over  the  Empire  have 
to  endure  the  same  disabilities  as  in  the  year  before  the  v  ar  broke 
out. 

Some  idea  of  the  warmth  of  feeling  aroused  in  the  Duma  by 
this  odd  contrast  between  promise  and  achievement  may  be 
formed  by  the  few  who  perused  the  official  accounts  of  the  recent 
debates  there.  At  the  sitting  of  December  5th  a  Polish  deputy' 
said  in  the  course  of  his  speech  that  “the  Government  persists 
in  the  erroneous  ways  of  bygone  times,  and  refuses  to  enter  upon 
the  way  traced  by  the  historic  events  of  to-day.  In  the  autumn 
of  last  year  &  Bill  was  laid  before  the  Duma  for  the  repeal  of 
all  the  restrictive  laws  directed  against  the  Poles,  of  which  one 
(1)  M.  Felix  Raezkowski. 
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part  is  in  force  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire 
and  almost  all  the  others  in  the  nine  provinces  of  the  West.  In 
virtue  of  an  order  from  on  high,  the  Duma  was  asked  to  address 
itself  first  of  all  to  the  question  whether  or  not  this  Bill  was 
opportune.  On  March  28th  it  answered  this  query  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  whereupon  the  Under-Secretary  for  Home  Affairs  declared 
from  the  tribune,  and  without  any  reservation,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  w'ould  undertake  to  draft  a  suitable  Bill.  This  declaration, 
announcing,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  very  near  future  the  settlement 
of  this  pressing  and  ever-present  problem,  was  hailed  with  applause 
by  the  entire  House.  Since  that  day  eight  months  have  passed, 
and  the  promised  Bill  has  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  Duma. 
Nor  can  the  Government  plead  in  excuse  that  the  elaboration  of 
the  scheme  requires  much  time,  for  the  question  is  so  simple 
that  it  can  and  should  be  disposed  of  at  a  single  stroke.  A  partial 
repeal  which  should  keep  in  force  even  one  of  these  restrictive 
laws  would  leave  the  following  question  unsolved  :  Are  the  Poles 
who  form  an  element  of  the  Russian  State  to  be  citizens  endowed 
with  rights  equal  to  those  of  all  the  other  elements,  or  are  they 
to  continue  to  be  the  victims  of  a  barren  policy  that  fans 
antagonism  among  the  nationalities?” 

This  and  other  discourses  of  a  like  tenor  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  prophetic  wmrds  addressed  to  me  by  Count  Witte,  and  T 
wondered  how  a  Government  which  thus  persistently  denied  the 
ordinary  rights  of  citizenship  to  its  own  Poles  could  without  a 
loss  of  self-respect  stand  forth  in  the  limelights  of  the  world  and 
solicit  public  sympathy  and  moral  support  during  its  effort  to  free 
the  Poles  of  Austria  from  the  sway  of  the  Habsburgs.  True,  a 
bureaucracy  has  neither  soul  nor  conscience,  and  is  not  always 
adequately  equipped  with  brains.  I  say  a  bureaucracy,  because 
it  is  right  to  point  out  that  the  Poles  themselves  make  a  point  of 
distinguishing  between  the  Tsar,  whose  good  will  towards  them 
they  acknowledge  and  appreciate,  and  the  permanent  and 
irferested  officials  who  have  made  Poland  and  Russia  what  they 
are.  Anyhow,  one  of  the  golden  moments  of  Russian  history 
came,  bearing  with  it  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  reconciliation 
that  would  have  infused  moral  and  political  and  military  strength 
into  the  nation  and  won  for  it  respect  and  sympathy  throughout 
the  world.  But  it  was  petulantly  thrust  aside,  while  the  sacred 
symbol  of  fraternity  was  recited  solemnly  abroad  and  belied  by 
the  blighting  thought  in  the  nation’s  soul  which  was  uttered  and 
echoed  from  one  corner  of  the  globe  to  the  other. 

Still,  whatever  one  may  think  of  the  conscience  and  the  intellect 
of  the  persons  answerable  for  this  line  of  policy,  one  cannot 
question  Russia’s  formal  right  to  do  as  she  likes  with  her  own 
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subjects  within  the  limits  recognised  by  all  cultured  States.  To 
the  plea  that  this  is  a  domestic  affair  which  concerns  only  herself 
there  was  then  no  answer.  And  even  a  hint  on  the  subject  from 
a  foreign  Power  might  have  been  legitimately  resented  as  an  im¬ 
pertinence.  That  is  why  I  have  never  been  able  to  join  the 
chorus  of  those  world-reformers  who  would  have  our  Government 
intervene  now  on  behalf  of  one  section  of  Kussia’s  subjects  and 
now  in  favour  of  another.  As  a  citizen  of  a  country  allied  with 
Kussia,  I  ardently  desired  to  see  the  Tsar’s  Ministers  make  a 
sudden  end  of  the  wretched  rcqitne  of  persecution  and  connivance, 
storm  and  lull,  promise  and  deception,  to  which  the  Poles  had  so 
long  been  subjected,  because  it  was  easy  to  discern  the  beneficent 
effects  which  this  humane  and  politic  act  would  have  had  on 
the  Allies’  cause  and  what  a  powerful  solvent  it  would  have  been 
of  that  of  their  enemy.  Rut  I  advocated  abstention  from  inters 
vention.  Rater  on,  when  the  vicissitudes  of  the  campaign  had 
changed  the  question  from  a  purely  domestic  affair  into  an  inter¬ 
national  concern,  I  held,  and  hold,  that  discretion  and  tact  should 
mark  any  move  in  the  matter  made  by  Russia’s  Allies.  Rut  once 
the  Tsar’s  Government  undertook  to  mould  the  destinies  of  Ans, 
trian  and  German  as  well  as  of  Russian  Poland,  it  became  clear 
to  the  most  obtuse  intelligence  that  the  international  character  of 
the  Polish  problem  was  implicitly  recognised  and  should  he 
publicly  proclaimed. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  Entente  peoples  in  waging 
this  war  is  the  vindication  of  the  principle  of  nationalities  and  of 
the  right  of  the  lesser  peoples  to  rough-hew  their  destinies  in 
their  own  fashion  without  let  or  hindrance  from  their  more  power¬ 
ful  neighbours.  And  they  qualified  for  it  militarily  by  means  of 
the  most  tremendous  sacrifices  ever  before  made  by  civilised  j 
peoples.  Rut  there  was  another,  a  moral,  qualification  with  which 
one  also  would  gladly  have  seen  them  equipped,  and,  as  it  chanced, 
it  was  one  of  those  cases  in  w'hich  morality  and  self-interest  merge 
into  each  other.  For  in  the  life-and-death  struggle  between  Slav 
and  Teuton,  which  was  the  pristine  form  of  this  war,  it  was  of 
vital  moment  that  Russia  should  gather  together  under  her  wing 
all  the  Slav  peoples  of  which  she  had  proclaimed  herself  the 
champion.  Nobly  staking  the  interests  of  a  Slav  Empire  of 
187  million  souls  in  order  to  hinder  the  thraldom  of  some  three 
million  Serbs,  it  behoved  her  to  set  free  the  twelve  million  Poles 
wdio  were  bitterly  complaining  of  their  plight  under  her  own  sway. 
And  W'hat  duty  prompted  was  commanded  by  interest.  For  the 
Poles  stood,  and  stand,  for  a  force  in  Europe.  They  number 
about  twenty-three  millions  in  the  provinces  of  their  partitioned 
country,  and  three  more  millions  beyond  its  frontiers.  They  are 
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among  the  most  valiant  soldiers  and  most  intelligent  officers  in 
the  armies  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Reunited  and 
fused  in  one  compact  Btate,  including  Silesia  and  Dantzig,  they 
would  serve  as  a  granite  breakwater  against  the  eastward  flowing 
tide  of  Teutonism.  The  birth-rate  of  these  twenty-three  millions 
is  so  rapidly  growing  that  Prince  Billow  compared  them  to 
rabbits,  and  invoked  this  us  a  justification  for  his  brutal  policy  of 
uprooting  them  from  the  soil  and  turning  them  adrift.  If  the 
Poles  came  into  their  owm,  the  loss  to  Prussia  of  the  Silesian 
mines  would  almost  of  itself  deprive  that  kingdom,  and  therefore 
Germany,  of  the  materials  indispensable  to  war  and  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  domination. 

And  the  Poles,  who  are  among  the  most  chivalrous  and  im¬ 
pressionable  peoples  of  Europe,  were  well  dis^xised  towards  the 
Ilussians,  and  asked  only  for  a  friendly,  a  fraternal  oblivion  of  the 
past.  Their  hatred  of  the  Teuton,  inspired  by  bitter  memories 
a.  thousand  years  old,  is  ingrained — one  might  almost  say  inborn. 
Nothing,  therefore,  would  have  been  easier  than  a  complete 
reconciliation  with  their  kindred  and  the  resuscitation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Poland  on  a  groundwork  formed  of  a  per¬ 
manent  military  convention  with  Russia  and  a  permanent  naval  ‘ 
convention  with  Britain  and  France.  A  creation  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  would  go  far  to  transform  Europe  from  a  military  camp  into 
a  peace-loving  community.  It  was  certainly  an  ideal  worth  striv¬ 
ing  for.  It  would,  if  realised,  have  bestow'ed  upon  Russia  the 
tranquillity  she  needs  for  the  re-ordering  of  her  own  house,  and 
it  would  have  contributed,  in  a  degree  of  wffiich  the  Allied  peoples 
have  no  adequate  conception,  to  the  winning  of  this  war.  For 
the  mere  prospect  of  being  once  more  freed  from  the  suffocating 
nightmare  that  has  weighed  them  down  for  well-nigh  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  of  being  reunited  and  constituted  into  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom,  would  have  fired  them  with  patriotic  enthusiasm 
and  disarmed  even  the  Polish  soldiers  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  As  it  was,  the  hope  that  flickered  in  their  souls  attuned 
them  to  sympathy  with  Russia,  despite  the  painful  evidences  that 
the  bureaucracy  of  that  Empire  w'as  at  once  hostile  and  omni¬ 
potent.  No  more  tempting  opportunity  was  ever  set  before  a 
statesman.  It  was  at  once  the  boldest,  most  human,  and  most 
beneficent  exploit  that  for  many  a  generation  had  become  ripe  for 
achievement.  Historic  events  demanded  it.  The  Allied  interests 
postulated  it.  Russia’s  national  needs  and  aspirations  imposed  it. 
The  Poles  were  waiting  impatiently  to  hear  the  fateful  fiat  that 
would  recreate  their  nation,  but  the  baleful  spirits  that  ruled  the 

(1)  I  assume  that  part  of  the  Baltic  sea  board,  with  Dantzig  as  the  chief 
port,  would  belong  to  the  revived  kingdom. 
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bureaucracy  were  silent,  or  else  spoke  only  in  angry  accents  of 
firm  government  on  the  worn-out  lines  of  pre-war  days. 

At  last  the  ominous  silence  was  broken,  not  by  a  professional 
statesman  but  by  an  intrepid  soldier.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
published  his  historic  manifesto  beginning  :  “  Poles  !  the  hour  is 
striking  in  which  the  cherished  dreams  of  your  forbears  can  be 
realised.”  Reunion  of  the  three  fragments  of  the  nation  and 
freedom  of  the  reconstituted  people  was  the  perspective  held  out 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian  forces.  It  is  usual  to 
refer  to  this  famous  document  as  the  handiwork  of  the  Tsar’s 
kinsman  acting  on  his  own  responsibility.  And  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  off-hand,  not  to  say  contemptuous,  manner  in 
which  it  was  received,  interpreted,  and  then  brushed  aside  by  the 
permanent  officials  lent  colour  to  this  assumption.  I  have 
authority,  however,  for  the  statement  that  the  originator  of  the 
scheme  was  the  Emperor  himself,  whose  readiness  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  his  Polish  subjects  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
their  foremost  leaders,  and  whose  repeated  failures  to  give  effect 
to  his  generous  impulses  are  ascribed  to  the  army  of  interested 
officials  bent  on  keeping  the  various  nationalities  of  the  Empire 
in  chronic  feud  and  making  this  ever-simmering  hostility  subserve 
their  sordid  ends.  No  one  will  blame  those  who  to-day  maintain 
that  so  long  as  that  bureaucratic  w’edge  remains  fixed  between 
progress  and  the  Russian  people,  the  most  sincere  and  generous 
efforts  to  tackle  the  Polish  problem  on  the  lines  of  justice  and 
statecraft  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  piece  of  idealistic  fatuity. 

The  Grand  Ducal  manifesto  had  an  immediate,  profound,  and 
far-ranging  effect 'upon  the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It 
dispelled  the  mist  which  years  of  suffering  and  deception  had 
spread  over  the  nation’s  soul.  Glorious  anticipations  of  a  new 
life  arose  in  the  mind  of  individual  Poles  under  whichever  of  the 
three  Empires  it  was  their  lot  to  live.  New  hopes  and  cares  dis¬ 
placed  their  everyday  griefs  and  strivings.  They  outgrew  the 
narrow  bounds  set  up  for  them  by  the  particular  State  w^hose 
rule  they  still  acknowledged.  They  lost  all  sense  of  separateness, 
and  new-waked  life  upbore  their  souls  to  a  region  in  which  national 
aspiration  assimilated  to  itself  individual  duty.  Even  Austria’s 
Polish  subjects,  who  had  had  fewer  grievances  to  complain  of 
than  any  of  their  compatriots  in  Russia  or  Prussia,  saw  only  the 
racial  bonds  that  linked  them  to  their  brethren,  and  felt  prompted 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  acclaim  their  Russian  liberators,  and,  if 
need  were,  prove  their  new-born  enthusiasm  on  the  scaffold. 
While  this  electric  charge  was  thus  playing  upon  the  Polish 
people  the  Tsar’s  Government  could  have  kneaded  them  into  any 
shape  that  seemed  conducive  to  the  highest  aims  of  the  .Entente. 
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But  the  bureaucracy  soon  struck  confusion  into  these  beginnings 
of  a  new  European  ordering.  They  charged  the  bracing  moral 
atmosphere  with  their  asphyxiating  gases,  stifled  the  national  joy, 
and  numbed  the  growing  energies  of  a  people  who  might  have 
been  incorporated  into  a  great  ideal  European  community  in  which 
Russia  would  have  had  the  high  place  for  which  she  had  so  long 
been  pining. 

What  happened  is  one  of  the  many  humiliating  chapters  of  the 
politics  of  the  w'ar.  The  reactionary  leaders  pressed  closer  round 
the  Tsar,  shutting  out  all  healthy  influences  from  outside;  the 
promises  in  the  manifesto  were  explained  away  or  their  execution 
was  adjourned,  and  the  old  system  of  disabilities  and  recession 
was  declared  to  be  more  indispensable  than  ever. 

The  first  intimation  that  the  manifesto  was  but  a  lure  came 
from  the  Home  Secretary,  M.  Maklakoff,  one  of  those  men  of  no 
account  who  in  times  of  revolution  and  upheaval  are  thrust  into 
the  foreground  of  the  world-theatre,  where  they  appear  and  vanish 
in  a  twinkling,  leaving  names  that  are  remembered  only  like  that 
of  Eratostratus  for  some  villainous  act  with  which  they  are  ever¬ 
lastingly  associated.  This  official  heard  one  day  that  the  Tsar 
had  received  in  audience  a  Polish  magnate.  Count  Sigismund 
Wielepolski,  who  had  gone  to  thank  his  Majesty  for  the  boon 
promised  to  the  Poles.  Wielepolski  at  the  close  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  had  intimated  to  the  Emperor  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
were  eager  to  tender  their  thanks  to  him  as  a  community,  and  for 
this  purpose  w’ould  gladly  send  a  delegation  if  he  would  permit 
them.  The  Tsar,  highly  pleased,  assented.  Thereupon  the  Count 
summoned  a  number  of  representative  men,  who  repaired  to  the 
Russian  capital,  and  he  also  called  upon  the  Minister  of  the 
Imperial  Court  to  arrange  about  the  details  of  the  audience.  As 
soon  as  information  respecting  these  preliminaries  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Maklakoff  he  hurried  to  the  palace,  had  a  talk  with 
the  Emperor,  and  returned  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  his 
Majesty  would  receive  no  deputation  until  he  returned  to  Warsaw. 
There  the  Polish  delegates  would  be  apprised  of  the  day  and  the 
hour.  But  his  Majesty  has  not  yet  repaired  to  the  Polish  capital, 
and  even  the  most  far-sighted  politician  would  now  find  it  hard 
to  divine  not  only  the  day,  but  the  month  or  the  year,  when  he 
will  pay  the  promised  visit. 

But  Maklakoff  and  his  friends  did  not  rest  on  their  oars  after 
this  success.  They  resolved  to  stifle  every  aspiration  and  hope 
awakened  by  the  solemn  engagement  entered  into  by  the  Grand 
Duke.  Confidential  instructions  were  issued  to  provincial 
governors  and  other  administrators  warning  them  that  the 
restrictive  laws  against  the  Poles  were  not  to  be  relaxed  in  any 
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particular,  and  that  the  manifesto  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  canon 
of  government.  It  was  not  indeed  publicly  repudiated ;  respect 
for  the  Allies  forbade  this.  But  a  secret  circular  relegated  it  to 
the  limbo  of  good  intentions.  The  Minister  of  Eaihvays,  M. 
Rukhloff,  had  all  inscriptions  in  the  Polish  language  at  the  railway 
stations  erased,  and  one  of  the  adjoints  of  the  Governor-General 
of  Warsaw  informed  his  friends  that  the  Grand  Duke  “had  put 
his  foot  in  it.”  The  Governor-General  himself,  less  truculent  in 
his  comments,  w’as  more  energetic  in  his  action.  It  was  Prince 
EngalytchefP  who  occupied  this  post,  having  been  appointed  a  short 
time  before  owing  to  his  known  accessibility  to  the  arguments  of 
the  bureaucracy.  On  his  arrival  in  Warsaw  he  summoned  the 
radiant  leaders  of  the  nations,  who,  having  so  long  waited  for  the 
movement  of  the  waters,  now  confidently  expected  the  healing 
miracle  tliat  would  restore  their  country  to  vigorous  life.  And 
this  is  the  gist  of  what  he  said  :  “Plis  Majesty  has  sent  me  hither 
to  administer  the  realm  of  Poland  at  a  turning  point  of  its  history 
and  ours.  My  instructions  are  to  do  this  congruously  with  the 
utterances  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  .  .  .  Well,  I  have  sent 
for  you  in  order  to  warn  you  to  be  careful  what  you  do  or  say. 
For  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  mission  is  to  disillusion  the 
Poles  on  the  subject  of  their  future.  And  I  cannot  lay  too  great 
stress  upon  it  :  I  am  to  disillusion  them.  Their  imagination  is 
running  away  with  them.” 

One  can  imagine  the  effect  of  this  cold  douche  on  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Tsar’s  tw'elve  million  Polish  subjects.  .  .  . 

Relying  on  the  use  to  which  the  manifesto  was  being  put  abroad, 
the  Poles  made  representations  to  every  personage  of  influence 
in  the  Tsardom  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  have  the 
promise  in  the  manifesto  redeemed  without  loss  of  time.  They 
pointed  significantly  to  the  acts  that  rendered  it  nugatory,  and  asked 
whether  it  was  meant  merely  to  create  one  delusion  more.  The 
upshot  of  these  representations  was  the  interposition  of  the  Tsar, 
who  instructed  his  Premier,  M.  Goremykin,  to  convoke  a  mixed 
Russo-Polish  Commission  to  elucidate  and,  as  far  as  possible,  har¬ 
monise  the  two  conflicting  interpretations  put  upon  the  manifesto 
by  the  Poles  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Russian  officialdom  on  the 
other  hand.  The  impression  conveyed  by  the  document  to 
foreigners  was  not  left  unheeded. 

Now  at  that  moment  the  bureaucracy  dimly  perceived  that  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  w’ould  to  some  extent  hang  upon  the  out¬ 
come  of  military  operations.  If  the  fortune  of  war  should  favour 
Russia’s  arms,  Polish  affairs,  even  though  they  should  include 
those  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  provinces,  might  somehow  be 
labelled  a  domestic  Russian  concern  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 
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Internationalisation  would  not  be  tolerated  nor  even  thought  of 
as  an  eventuality.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  Russia’s  dignity.  In 
this  spirit  the  Premier  got  together  a  number  of  Poles  and  lius- 
sians  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  as  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  former  were  nearly  all  men  of  moderate  leauinga,  while 
the  latter  were  enemies  to  conciliation  and  compromise.  The  wily 
Premier  unfolded  the  problem  in  his  own  bureaucratic  way.  The 
manifesto,  he  explained,  falls  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  turns 
upon  the  reunion  of  the  Poles  of  all  three  Empires,  and  the  other 
deals  with  the  new  ordering  of  the  nation  thus  welded  together 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Tsar.  “It  is  evident,  gentlemen,  that 
we  must  go  to  work  in  chronological  order.  We  need  the  raw 
materials  before  w^e  can  manufacture  them  into  the  finished 
product.  First,  the  reunion  of  the  Poles,  and  then  the  political 
framework  of  the  new  community.  That  was  obviously  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  august  personage  whose  name  is  affixed  to  the  mani¬ 
festo.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  our  valiant  army  has  occupied  the 
enemy  country  and  liberated  the  Poles  there  from  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  yoke,  we  shall  be  ready  with  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  Polish  Constitution.  Until  then  it  would  be  rash 
to  make  any  changes.” 

To  this  way  of  putting  the  matter  the  Polish  members  of  the 
Commission  demurred.  They  urged  that  if  their  kinsmen  were 
in  bondage  in  the  two  Central  Empires,  and  if  the  work  of 
liberating  them  could  be  effected  only  at  the  price  of  heavy 
sacrifices,  a  much  larger  number  of  Poles  in  Russia  who  were 
struck  with  galling  disabilities  and  hampered  by  restrictive  laws 
could  he  emancipated  by  a  single  word,  and  they  called  on  the 
Government  in  the  name  of  morality  and  self-interest  to  utter  it. 
The  discussion  about  wdiat  will  happen,  they  added,  when  Prus¬ 
sian  and  Austrian  Poland  is  reconquered  by  our  dauntless  armies 
may  be  postponed,  as  the  Prime  Minister  desires,  until  this 
"enerous  plan  has  been  realised.  But  the  problem  before  us  now 
is  pressing ;  it  is  easy,  and  its  solution  is  called  for  by  the  Grand 
Ducal  manifesto.  Let  us  address  ourselves  to  that.  But  the 
Premier  and  the  Russian  members  of  the  Commission  were  for 
waiting,  and  the  former  gave  it  as  his  view  that  until  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  provinces  were  reconquered,  Russian  Poland  should 
be  administered  as  hitherto. 

This  decision  connoted  the  repeal  of  the  manifesto,  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  repressive  laws  against  the  Poles  in  Russia,  and  the 
disappearance  of  a  superb  and  unique  opportunity  which  may 
never  return.  And  one  can  hardly  blame,  however  one  may  differ 
from,  those  Poles  who  began  to  apprehend  that  the  Russian 
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bureaucracy  looked  with  a  dissatisfied  eye  upon  the  possibility  of 
a  reconquest  of  Poland  by  the  armies  of  the  Tsar. 

Very  significant  was  the  speech  delivered  in  the  Duma  by  M. 
Milyukoff.^  The  Liberal  deputy  hinted  at  the  existence  of  an 
influential  party  in  the  country  with  ramifications  that  reached 
upwards  to  the  Court,  and  had  zealous  partisans  in  the  most 
exalted  parts  of  the  political  pyramid,  and  he  conveyed  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  main  object  was  the  conclusion  of  a  give-and-take 
peace  between  Germany  and  Russia  on  the  basis  of  the  war-map. 
One  conclusive  ground  on  which  I  dissent  from  this  view  is  the 
unlikelihood  of  the  Tsar  striking  out  a  line  of  policy  of 
which  the  first  and  most  sinister  consequences  would  be  felt 
by  the  reigning  dynasty.  His  ideal  w’ould  naturally  be  a  victorious 
peace.  He  might  possibly  be  contented  in  wholly  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  wdth  a  compromise,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  nation  would  accept  it  without  murmur  and  tumult.  But 
the  notion  that  a  monarch  who  has  reigned  twenty-two  years,  and 
gathered  valuable  experience,  should  fly  off  at  a  tangent  from 
common  sense  and  common  prudence  and  embark  on  a  suicidal 
enterprise  by  the  success  of  which  only  his  own  and  his  country’s 
enemy  could  benefit  is  highly  improbable  a  priori.  And  before 
one  can  accept  it  very  solid  proofs  must  be  adduced.  M. 
Milyukoff’s  speech  contains  none.  It  was  founded  solely  on  the 
unsupported  assertion  of  an  enemy  newspaper  without  a  shred  of 
direct  confirmation.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
the  confusing  action  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  towards  the  Poles 
had  for  its  effect  the  furtherance  of  the  Teuton  cause. 

M.  Milyukoff  developed  this  order  of  ideas  in  his  speech,  of 
which  the  following  passage  may  serve  as  a  sample  :  “The  French 
Yellow  Book  has  set  before  the  public  a  German  document  incul¬ 
cating  the  methods  apt  to  disorganise  an  enemy  country  and  cause 
anarchy  and  disorder  there.  Now  if  our  Government,  gentlemen, 
had  pursued  this  aim  with  deliberation,  or  if  the  Germans  them¬ 
selves  had  sought  to  put  their  methods  to  the  test  for  this  purpose, 
they  could  not  have  gone  to  work  in  a  more  businesslike  way  than 
by  proceeding  as  the  Russian  Government  did.”  This  is  not 
pleasant  reading  for  those  who  sympathise  with  Russia,  hut  it  is 
meet  that  these  should  have  some  clue  to  the  incessant  struggle 
going  on  there  between  the  Conservative  ruling  class  and  the 
Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  nation. 

Those  incongruous  methods  w’ere  persisted  in  w’hen  the  Russians 
occupied  the  Austrian  province  of  Galicia,  where  some  millions  of 
Poles  were  supposed  to  be  awaiting  liberation.  Parenthetically 

(1)  On  November  14th,  1916. 
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I  may  say  from  what  I  know  of  them  that  they  were  not 
particularly  preoccupied  about  their  delivery  from  bondage.  Aus¬ 
tria,  with  whatever  other  faults  or  crimes  one  may  charge  her, 
cannot  in  truth  be  termed  a  persecutor  of  the  Poles.  She  had 
iriven  them  a  large  measure  of  autonomy,  respected  their  language, 
religion,  traditions,  and  nationality,  and  allowed  them  to  govern 
the  Austrian  half  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  as  well  as  their  own 
province  for  nearly  twenty  years.  These  privileged  beings  had  long 
looked  with  sympathy  and  pity  on  their  less  fortunate  brethren 
of  Prussia  and  Eussia.  That  envy  was  ever  commingled  with  their 
sorrow  does  not  appear  by  anything  they  ever  said  or  did,  nor  is 
it  seriously  alleged  by  anyone.  The  majority  of  them  desired  but 
one  change  :  reunion  wdth  their  brethren  and  the  revival  of  the 
independent  Kingdom  of  Poland.  The  Poles  of  Austria  then  were 
grateful,  not  hostile,  to  the  Habsburgs,  and  some  of  them  had 
become  politically  so  acclimatised  that,  without  ceasing  to  be 
Poles,  their  conception  of  their  nation  was  limited  by  their  Aus¬ 
trian  frontiers.  They  thought  of  it  as  a  province,  no  longer  as  a 
nation. 

To  rouse  this  branch  of  the  Polish  people  from  its  lethargy  and 
to  heal  the  atrophy  with  which  a  section  of  it  was  afflicted  was  a 
task  of  immense  difflculty.  A  Polish  Legion  was  fighting  on 
Austria’s  side  against  the  Tsardom,  and,  although  it  can  hardly 
be  described  as  typical  of  the  country  or  the  people,  it  was  un¬ 
questionably  a  sign  of  the  times.  To  quicken  the  dormant  patriotic 
feeling  and  so  intensify  it  that  it  should  overmaster  the  sentiment 
of  gratitude  towards  the  rulers  of  Austria  would  have  required  a 
miracle.  Well,  that  miracle  was  actually  wrought  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas’  manifesto.  The  promise  it  contained 
and  the  perspective  it  opened  up  justified  to  the  conscience  of 
many  a  rallying  movement  round  the  Eussian  liberators. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  were  animated  as  by  a  magician’s 
spell.  The  dulled  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  race  returned, 
and  brought  with  it  the  former  yearnings  for  the  re¬ 
constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  which  at  last  seemed 
destined  to  be  gratified.  The  voice  of  the  Tsar’s  kinsman  had  for 
them  the  sound  of  a  superhuman  inspiration.  The  Polish  soldiers 
fighting  for  Austria  were  suddenly  possessed  by  the  same  spirit. 
Turning  from  their  foreign  masters  to  their  reviving  country,  they 
formed  a  daring  plan  of  revolt  against  the  former.  The  plot  was 
carefully  hatched.  It  wmuld  have  been  carried  out  on  the  signal 
being  given.  But  a  few  days  before  a  report  reached  the  con¬ 
spirators  of  Count  Bobrinsky’s  speech  at  Lemberg  announcing  the 
continuation  of  the  system  of  oppression,  and  they  were  saved 
from  an  act  of  suicidal  folly. 
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Count  Bobrinsky,  tlie  supreme  Russian  authority  in  Austrian 
Galicia  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Tsar,  is  a 
well-meaning,  mild-mannered  man  who  governed,  as  so  many  of 
his  order  do,  by  following  the  lead  of  the  tumultuous.  And  these 
were  legion.  They  were  led  by  another  Bobrinsky  (Vladimir), 
wdio  is  a  member  of  the  Duma,  by  the  Metropolitan  Archbishop, 
Evleghyi,  and  M.  Tshikhatsheff,  whose  idea  of  good  government 
in  that  country  of  various  peoples  and  religions  was  the  immediate 
Russification  of  everybody  and  everything.  And  they  carried  with 
them  a  Procrustean  bed  which  occasioned  infinitely  more  evil  than 
that  of  the  legendary  robber  of  Attica.  Whoever  objected  to  the 
swift  process  of  political,  national,  and  religiou^assimilation  was 
made  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  the  bureaucrat,  which  did  not  seem 
very  different  from  the  mailed  fist.  They  began  by  denying  the 
existence  of  a  Ruthenian  nationality,  which  they  identified  with 
that  of  Russia;  they  refused  to  recognise  the  Uniat  Church,  and 
they  set  to  work  to  proselytise,  persecute,  and  assimilate  with  the 
zeal  of  fanatics  and  the  methods  of  theocrats.  Some  dissidents 
were  imprisoned,  others  were  exiled — a  bishop  and  some 
ecclesiastics  among  them  ;  all  were  measured  by  that  Procrustean 
bed  and  dealt  with  harshly. 

Now  this  w'as  not  what  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  had  in  mind, 
nor  was  it  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  Russian 
Army.  On  the  eve  of  his  advance  into  Austrian  Poland  the 
Russian  Commander-in-Chief  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
Slavs  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  announcing  his  imminent  entry  as 
liberator  of  all  the  oppressed  people  there,  and  he  pledged  himself 
to  respect  their  nationality,  religion,  and  language.  And  the 
Grand  Duke,  who  is  a  man  of  his  word,  redeemed  his  i)romise 
so  long  as  he  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  there.  Unhappily 
he  remained  only  a  short  time  in  charge,  and  his  successor.  Count 
Bobrinsky,  undid  all  the  good  he  had  accomplished.  As  a  good 
deal  of  misrepresentation  has  been  current  about  the  doings  of 
the  Russian  Army  in  Galicia,  I  have  been  at  considerable  pains 
to  ascertain  the  truth.  And  as  a  result  of  my  inquiry  I  can  say 
that  the  Tsar’s  soldiers  behaved,  on  the  whole,  admirably,  treating 
the  Poles  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood,  succouring  them  in  their 
manifold  troubles,  and  the  population  appreciated  these  evidences 
of  good  will. 

An  amusing  incident  which  took  plane  in  Lemberg,  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  military  methods  of  the  Russians  as  contrasted  w  ith  their 
civil  administration,  is  worth  narrating  here. 

General  Sheremetieff  gave  efficacious  protection  to  all  Austrian 
subjects  who  remained  behind  during  the  Russian  occupation. 
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But  tliose  wlio  bad  fled  the  country  he  looked  upon  as  enemies, 
autl  their  arms,  etc.,  he  seized  and  confiscated  without  a  qualm. 
The  C'liief  Mayor  of  Lemberg,  who  naturally  stayed  at  his  post, 
had  given  up  his  arms  to  the  liussian  Commander  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  promulgated.  One  day  Kutowski — this  was  the 
Mayor's  name — met  an  officer  in  the  street  at  whose  belt  hung  a 
valuable  pistol  ornamented  with  gold  and  mother-of-pearl,  a  verit¬ 
able  jewel,  which  he  had  himself  delivered  up  to  the  Eussian 
Military  Commission.  How  it  had  come  into  the  possession  of  this 
officer  he  could  not  conceive,  but,  resolved  to  find  out,  he  hurried 
oft  to  the  (lovernor.  He  was  received  with  the  usual  friendly 
greeting,  after  which  Hheremetieff  asked  :  “And  what  can  1  do 
for  you,  dear  Eutowski?”  “I  should  like  just  to  put  a  question 
to  your  Excellency.  Are  the  firearms  which  the  population  gave 
up  of  their  own  free  will  war  booty?  ”  “Certainly  not.  For  the 
time  being  they  are  State  property.”  “I  am  much  obliged.  Excel¬ 
lency,  and  1  ask  pardon  for  disturbing  you.”  “You  have  not  dis¬ 
turbed  me  in  the  least;  but  tell  me,  dear  Eutowski,  why  were 
you  so  eager  to  know  that?  ” 

The  jMayor  then  recounted  the  story  of  his  revolver,  whereupon 
SherenietiefT  smiled  and  said  :  “My  dear  Eutow’ski,  what  you  tell 
me  is  simply  impossible.  It  cannot  have  taken  place.  You  must 
be  mistaken.”  “No,  your  Excellency,  I  am  absolutely  certain. 
The  pistol  is  an  heirloom.  It  is  mine,  and  there  is  no  mistake.” 
Up  sprang  the  General  and  shouted  :  “I  forbid  you  to  doubt  my 
word.  When  I  say  it  is  a  mistake  I  mean  it,  and  I  stake  my 
life  on  what  I  say.  Do  you  understand?  And  now,  sir,  you  can 
go.”  In  silence  the  Mayor  took  his  departure,  and  took  care  to 
avoid  further  contact  with  the  wrathful  General.  Two  weeks 
later,  at  about  11  o’clock  one  night,  an  officer  accompanied  by 
two  Cossacks  entered  the  Alayor’s  dwelling  and  summoned  him 
to  the  Governor’s  presence  without  delay.  With  melancholy  pre¬ 
sentiments  Eutowski  took  leave  of  his  tearful  family,  for  God 
alone  could  tell  what  fate  awaited  him,  they  said.  Having  bidden 
them  a  last  farewell,  he  entered  a  closed  carriage ;  the  officer  sat 
down  beside  him,  and  four  Cossacks  escorted  them  to  the  Palace. 
.\t  the  threshold  a  servant  relieved  him  of  his  overcoat  and  hat. 
Tlie  door  of  the  reception-room  was  then  thrown  open,  and  General 
Sheremetieff  came  forward,  took  him  by  both  hands,  welcomed 
and  invited  him  to  enter.  In  the  brightly  lighted  hall  the  table 
was  laid  for  dinner,  and  some  fifty  officers  of  the  highest  rank 
were  aw’alting  the  latest  arrival — Eutow'ski.  He  was  placed  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Governor,  who  carried  on  an  interesting 
conversation  with  him  during  the  banquet.  At  the  close  of  the 
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meal  the  General  rose,  and  all  the  officers  with  him.  The  Mayor 
also  stood  up,  but  Sheremetielf  gently  pressed  him  back  into  his 
seat. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  General,  “a  short  time  ago  I  insulted 
the  Chief  Mayor  of  this  city,  M.  Rutowski.  I  now  solemnly  beg 
his  pardon  and  request  him  to  forget  what  befell  between  him 
and  me.”  Thereupon  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Eutowski,  who 
pressed  it  warmly,  and  was  about  to  respond  when  the  Governor 
exclaimed  :  “I  thank  you.  Your  hand  pressure  has  told  me  all 
I  want  to  know.  And  in  order  that  you  may  remember  what  it  is 
that  you  are  to  forget,  I  ask  you  as  a  favour  to  accept  this 
souvenir  from  me.”  Thereupon  the  Governor’s  adjutant,  Sobesko, 
advanced  and  laid  before  the  Mayor  a  heavy  ebony  casket  inlaid 
with  gold  and  daintily  fashioned.  Inside  on  a  red  velvet  cloth  lay 
Rutow’ski’s  pistol.^ 

SheremetiefP  punished  the  excesses  committed  by  his  soldiers 
wdth  the  utmost  rigour  of  military  law,  and  the  number  of  privates 
shot  for  misdeeds  impressed  the  remainder  with  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  within  the  limits  of  law  and  decency.  Among 
the  hungry  population  he  had  bread  and  meat  distributed  every 
morning. 

His  successor  was  Count  Bobrinsky,  who  took  over  the  duty  of 
his  office  on  October  2nd,  and  delivered  the.  unfortunate  speech 
which  sent  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  Austrian  Poles  and  was  the 
coup  de  grdce  dealt  to  the  Polish  problem  in  its  Russian  aspect. 
The  Chief  Mayor,  Rutow’ski,  and  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  were 
arrested  and  exiled  from  their  native  country  to  various  districts 
of  Russia  for  exercising  rights  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  Austria 
from  whose  yoke  the  Russians  w’ere  come  to  liberate  them. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  by  the  two  Central 
Emperors  is  doubtless  a  piece  of  solemn  and  undignified  mockery. 
But  it  was  also  a  stroke  of  clever  diplomacy,  the  effects  of  which, 
say  what  one  may,  wdll  endure.  The  solution  is  one  for  the  con¬ 
stituent  assembly  which  will  take  in  hand  the  new  ordering  of 
Europe.  If  it  fall  to  the  Allies  to  remould  the  future  State-system 
of  the  Continent,  the  united,  strong,  and  independent  Kingdoms 
of  Poland  and  of  Serbia  wdll  serve  as  solid  barriers  against  the 
eastward  inrush  of  the  Teuton  tribes.  Without  these  re-created 
States  no  treaties  and  no  diplomatic  expedients  will  hinder  the 
establishment  of  the  Central  European  block,  and  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  this  block  will  entail  the  Prussianisation  of  Europe. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 


(1)  Cf.  Neues  Pester  Journal,  Dr.  Stefan  Fiizessery,  July,  1915. 


THE  TWO  GEEMANIES.  II.  :  MR.  GLADSTONE’S 
PREVISION. 


“Ah!  c’est  spoliation  veritable,  c’est  une  vilete  1  ”  declared 
M.  Thiers  in  fierce  indignation  when  Bismarck  told  him  that  the 
new  Germany’s  terms  of  peace  included  the  surrender  of  Alsace 
and  part  of  Lorraine,  as  well  as  a  war  indemnity  of  six  milliards 
of  francs  (about  ^240,000,000).  One  British  statesman,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  realised  the  folly  of  insisting  on  tearing  that  territory 
from  Prance,  and  was  anxious,  as  far  as  diplomatic  action 
would  serve,  that  the  British  Government  should  intervene  to 
secure  some  abatement  of  the  terms  in  the  interest  of  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Largely  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Lord  Granville, 
then  at  the  Foreign  Office,  he  failed,  however,  to  prevail  on  the 
Cabinet  to  make  representations  to  Bismarck.  The  Prime 
Minister  declared  that  for  this  country  to  stand  by  unmoved  in 
face  of  such  an  act  “will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  standing  reproach 
to  England.”  Later  on — on  December  20th,. 1870 — he  remarked 
to  Lord  Granville  :  “/  have  an  apprehension  that  this  violent 
laceration  and  transfer  is  to  lead  us  from  had  to  worse,  and  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  of  European  complications." 

Bismarck  himself  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  annexation  policy,  but  he  was  overborne  by  the  military 
party,  headed  by  Moltke.  He  was  to  realise  before  many  years 
had  passed  that  the  seeds  of  a  lasting  antagonism  had  been  sown 
between  Germany  and  France  which  were  likely  to  bear  terrible 
fruit  at  some  future  date.  He  had  unified  Germany,  but  he  had 
created  an  implacable  enemy  on  her  borders,  who  cherished  a 
policy  of  revanche,  and  whose  bitter  animosity  w'as  to  prove  the 
compelling  influence  in  the  direction  of  Germany’s  foreign 
policy.  But  the  man  who  had  made  the  German  Empire 
was  convinced  that  by  deft  diplomacy  he  could  shape  the  course 
of  events  in  Europe  to  serve  his  own  ends.  And  he  was  right. 
So  long  as  Bismarck  lived,  Germany,  controlling  a  supreme 
army,  associated  with  a  feeble  fleet,  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  professed  him¬ 
self  to  be  “the  honest  broker.”  In  fact,  his  policy  consisted  in 
isolating  France  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  Russia, 
Austria,  and  England  by  a  species  of  juggling.  He  played  Russia 
off  against  Austria  and  England  against  France,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  never  permitted  Austria  to  forget  that  Russia  had  Pan- 
Slavist  ambitions  in  the  Balkans.  Italy,  in  fear  of  Austria,  was 
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])revailecl  upon  to  reinsure  her  interests  in  the  Berlin  market. 
“By  skill  and  trickery”  Bismarck  kept  the  Great  Bowers  dis¬ 
united,  and  amid  the  confusion  of  suspicions  and  policies  in  the 
Courts  of  Petrograd,  Vienna,  Borne,  and  London,  Germany  alone 
remained  free  from  serious  menace,  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other, 
during  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  period  of  domination. 

Owing  to  the  series  of  successes  of  the  German  Army  in  1864, 
18(U),  and  1870,  the  nerve-centre  of  Europe  had  been  violently 
sliifted  from  Paris  to  Berlin.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  Bis¬ 
marck  was  not  unconscious  of  the  influence  which  late  events, 
under  wise  management,  might  have  on  the  future  of  Germany, 
not  only  as  a  European  I’ower,  hut  as  a  world  Power.  In  May, 
1873,  Lord  Odo  Ifussell,  in  a  letter  from  Berlin  to  Tjord  Gran¬ 
ville,  gave  some  account  of  conversations  wliich  he  had  had 
with  Bismarck.  He  wanted  peace  to  carry  out  his  policy.  That 
policy,  the  Ambassador  said,  was  “the  supremacy  of  Germany  in 
Europe  and  of  the  German  race  in  the  world.”  Henceforward 
Bismarck  devoted  himself  to  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in 
Europe  in  order  that  he  might  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
develop  the  strength  of  the  new  German  Empire. 

He  played  upon  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  each  country 
in  turn.  The  Franco-Prussian  War  had  left  England  in  a 
}X)sition  of  isolation,  and  Bismarck,  by  subterranean  means, 
endeavoured  to  increase  that  isolation,  while  at  the  same  time 
professing  amity.  He  found  in  the  Tsar  of  Bussia  a  willing 
abettor.  The  Bussian  ruler  was  the  first  Boyal  visitor  to  Berlin 
after  the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  professed  to  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  institutions  and  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  in¬ 
formed  the  German  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  that  he  had 
convinced  liimself  of  the  danger  to  which  European  government 
would  be  exposed  by  following  her  downward  course.  The  Tsar 
also  warned  the  Boyal  family  of  Germany  that  “the  sacred  cause 
of  Boyalty  must  suffer  from  any  imitation  of  the  pernicious 
example  given  by  the  growing  Bepublicanism  and  Socialism  of 
England.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bussia  should  hold  together 
to  resist  those  evil  influences  of  England  if  order  wms  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  Europe.”  ^  The  attitude  of  the  Tsar  accorded  well  with 
Bismarck’s  ideas. 

Bismarck’s  success  in  maintaining  an  unnatural  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  stands  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  j)olitical 
triumphs  any  statesman  ever  achieved  : — 

“  To  alienate  France  anti  Italy,  Bismarck  gave  to  France  at  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  Tunis,  to  which  Italy  had  by  far  the  strongest  claim,  and  thus 
he  involved  these  two  countries  in  bitter  hostility,  and  a  ten  years’  Customs 

(1)  Lord  Odo  Russell  to  Lord  Granville,  October  9th,  1872. 
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war.  He  prompted  France  to  acquire  colonies  in  opposition  to  England, 
and  at  the  same  time  encouraged  England  to  occupy  Egypt,  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  France  considered  herself  entitled.  Thus,  he  estranged 
France  and  England.  Furthermore,  England  and  Russia  were  made  to 
quarrel  over  Constantinople  and  Asia. 

“France’s  hostility,  combined  with  Austro-German  pressure,  forced  Italy 
to  join  the  German-Austrian  Alliance.  The  Triple  Alliance  Avas  created. 
Germany  could  rely  on  the  support  of  two  great  Powers,  while  France, 
Russia  and  England  were  isolated.  Germany’s  security  seemed  thoroughly 
established.  Nevertheless,  Bismarck  still  feared  the  formation  of  a  coali¬ 
tion  hostile  to  Germany.  It  is  true  the  Triple  Alliance  was  a  purely 
defensive  instrument.  Still,  Russia  might  conceivably  feel  threatened  by 
that  combination,  and  endeavour  to  protect  herself  by  a  counter-alliance 
with  France,  Germany’s  natural  enemy. 

“To  prevent  Russia  and  I’ ranee  combining,  Bismarck  not  only  demon¬ 
strated  to  Russia  Germany’s  sincere  friendship  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered,  but  he  concluded  with  that  country  a  secret  but'  purely  defensive 
alliance  Avhich  assured  Russia  that  Germany  would  not  aid  Austria-Hungary 
if  that  country  should  attack  Russia,  but,  on  the  contrary,  observe  towards 
Russia  an  attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality.  The  two  treaties  completely 
shackled  Austria’s  freedom  of  action,  and  tied  that  country  to  the  German 
car  of  state.  They  made  Austria-Hungary  a  junior  partner  in  the  alliance. 
With  two  alternative  alliances,  Bismarck  could  always  play  off  Austria- 
Hungary  against  Russia,  or  Russia  against  Austria-Hungary.  The  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  Triple  Alliance  was  reserved  to  Germany.”  * 

The  outcome  of  Bismarck’s  i)olicy  was  to  leave  England  em¬ 
barrassed  by  France  in  the  colonial  sphere  and  nervous  as  to 
Russian  aggi'ession  in  Asia.  The  British  Government,  alienated 
from  practically  all  the  European  Bow'ers,  was  in  a  position  of 
great  difficulty.  It  had  less  immediate  cause  of  dissension  with 
Germany  than  with  any  other  nation  in  Euroj^e,  and,  indeed, 
felt  some  cause  of  gratitude  towards  that  country.  For  twn 
hundred  years  it  had  been  the  aim  of  British  policy  to  check  the 
aggressive  tendencies  of  France  and  to  prevent  Bussia  moving 
down  to  the  Mediterranean  or  advancing  towards  the  frontier  of 
India.  The  success  of  German  arms  had  left  France  weak  and 
humiliated;  and,  owdng  in  the  main  to  Germany’s  assistance, 
astutely  rendered.  Lord  Beaconsficld  returned  from  the  Berlin 
Conference  having  secured  “peace  with  honour.”  According  to 
one  account,  Bismarck  proposed  an  Anglo-German  alliance  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the  morrow  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  and 
the  idea  was  cordially  received,  but  the  election  of  1880  drove 
the  Conservative  statesman  from  office  before  negotiations  w’ere 
complete.^ 

Lord  Edmund  FitzMaurice,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Granville, 
reveals  that  early  in  the  ’eighties,  wffien  Count  Herbert  Bismarck 
had  been  sent  to  London  as  grand  conciliator,  Bismarck  wrote 

(1)  The  Foundations  of  Germany,  by  J.  ERis  Barker. 

(2)  England  and  Germany,  1740  1914. 
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“  a  letter  to  a  highly-placed  personage  in  which  he  fully  explained 
his  own  view  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  England  and  Ger¬ 
many.”  At  that  moment  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  power  and  reputation.  He  was  the  virtual  dictator  of  the 
foreign  policy  not  only  of  the  German  Empire,  but  also  of 
Austria  and,  what  is  yet  more  strange,  France  as  well.  “At  St. 
Petersburg,”  Lord  Odo  Bussell  wrote  to  Lord  Granville,  “his 
word  is  gospel  as  w’ell  as  at  Paris  and  Borne,  where  his  sayings 
inspire  respect  and  his  silence  apprehension.”  His  influence  at 
Constantinople  was  equally  great ;  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  the  German 
Ambassador,  boasted  that  he  “carried  the  Sultan  in  his  pocket.” 
In  these  circumstances,  fearful  of  the  possibility  of  a  Busso- 
French  alliance  and  an  invasion  of  Germany  from  the  north  and 
west  before  she  was  ready,  Bismarck  made  advances  to  the 
British  Government  at  a  moment  when  the  trouble  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  was  still  the  preoccupation  of  British  Ministers  and  affairs 
in  Egypt  w'ere  proving  an  increasing  embarrassment.  The 
French  Government  was  continually  changing,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  foresee  from  day  to  day  what  attitude  France  would 
assume  towards  Egyptian  affairs.  In  the  circumstances,  Bis¬ 
marck  concluded  that  an  opportunity  offered  for  effecting  a 
further  policy  of  reinsurance  with  England.  Count  Herbert 
Bismarck  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  this  country,  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  has  been  said,  the  Chancellor  in  a  long  letter 
made  what  he  professed  to  be  a  complete  exposure  of  German 
l^olicy.  With  Machiavellian  cleverness  he  posed  as  our  friend  in 
Egypt  in  the  years  of  accumulating  trouble  :  — 

Letter  of  Prince  Bismarck,  1882. 

“I  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  policy  which  we  have  followed 
since  the  commencement  of  English  intervention  [in  Egypt]  is 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  also  in  the  political  circles  of 
England. 

“In  the  absence  of  any  direct  German  interests  in  the  future 
settlement  of  Egyptian  affairs,  and  with  the  certainty  that 
France  and  the  probability  that  Bussia  would,  under  given  cir¬ 
cumstances,  become  our  opponents,  I  have  advocated  with  the 
Emperor  the  necessity  of  avoiding — independently  of  the  occa¬ 
sionally  astounding  policy  of  succeeding  English  Cabinets — every 
conflict  with  the  British  nation  and  public  opinion  in  England 
which  could  influence  the  national  feeling  of  England  against 
us,  so  long  as  we  are  not  forced  into  it  by  paramount  German 
interests. 

“Assuming  that  the  ambitions  of  an  English  Administration  in 
regard  to  Egypt  were  to  overstep  the  limits  which,  in  my  opinion. 
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a  reasonable  British  policy  ought  to  respect,  we  should  not  feel 
called  upon  to  quarrel  with  England  even  out  of  friendship  for 
other  Powers.  For  this  reason  the  voice  of  Germany  in  the 
Conference  did  not  support  the  anti-English  ‘  chessboard  moves  ’ 
of  other  Governments,  and  left  all  opposition  to  the  more  directly 
interested  Powers. 

“We  can  only  give  positive  support  to  English  views  within 
very  narrow  limits  unless  we  are  prepared  to  take  up  a  more 
hostile  position  than  necessary  towards  Russia,  and  to  call  forth 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
England,  the  unfounded  suspicion  that  our  policy  tends  to  dis¬ 
unite  the  two  great  Western  Powers  and  to  ‘  manoeuvre  ’  them 
into  war  with  each  other,  which  both  fear  and  dread  the 
cost  of. 

“I  have  encountered  no  difficulties  in  my  endeavours  with  the 
Emperor  to  render  our  policy  friendly  to  England,  but  I  have 
had  to  overcome  opposition  and  contradiction  at  every  single 
succeeding  step  at  Vienna,  partly  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  former 
unfounded  menaces  against  Austria,  partly  from  Austrian  Turco- 
philisin,  not  only  political,  but  speculative  and  financial,  in 
regard  to  contemplated  railway  enterprises,  and  partly  also  from 
want  of  habit  at  Vienna  to  consider  the  future  of  political 
questions  beyond  the  current  week. 

“I  am  not  yet  thoroughly  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  causes 
of  the  violent  antagonism  of  a  great  part  of  our  German  Press 
against  England.  When  it  is  not  merely  the  innate  German 
tendency  always  to  ‘  find  fault  ’  and  to  ‘  know  better,’  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  partly  due  to  the  financial  sorrows 
of  great  financiers  connected  with  the  larger  new'spapers,  and 
partly  to  the  large  sums  of  money  expended  by  the  French, 
and  the  still  larger  sums  of  money  expended  by  the  Russians, 
to  bribe  the  German  Press. 

“The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  W’e  encounter,  in  trying  to 
give  a  practical  expression  to  our  sympathies  for  and  our  relations 
with  England,  is  in  the  absolute  impossibility  of  confidential 
intercourse  in  consequence  of  the  indiscretion  of  English  states¬ 
men  in  their  communications  to  Parliament,  and  in  the  absence 
of  security  in  alliances  for  which  the  Crown  is  not  answerable  in 
England,  but  only  the  fleeting  Cabinets  of  the  day.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  difficult  to  initiate  a  reliable  understanding  with  England 
otherwise  than  publicly  and  in  the  face  of  all  Europe.  Such 
public  negotiations  from  their  initiation,  and  even  without  arriv¬ 
ing  at  any  definite  result,  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  most 
of  our  European  relations ;  but  all  these  difficulties  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  cordially  entertaining 
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any  advances  made  to  us,  or  to  prevent  us  from  cul¬ 
tivating  tlie  consolidation  of  our  and  Austria’s  friendshij)  with 
England'.” 

Germany  was  able  to  exercise  great  influence  in  Austria  as 
well  as  in  Russia,  and  her  offer  of  an  alliance  was  certainly 
tempting.  Mr.  Gladstone  shared  with  Lord  Beaconstield  the 
belief  that  this  country  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  too  heavy 
a  price  for  a  German  alliance,  and  no  British  party  at  that 
moment  was  in  the  mood  to  become  surety  for  the  preservation 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  part  of  the  German  Empire.  Anglo- 
German  relations  were  also  probably  complicated  by  incidents 
which  were  occurring  in  the  German  Court.  In  1857  the  Crown 
Princess  of  England  had  married  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James’s,  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place  in  Berlin,  but  Queen  Victoria  refused 
with  some  asperity.  “Whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  Prussian 
Princes,  it  is  not  every  day  that  one  marries  the  daughter  of  the 
Queen  of  England.”  The  union  was  acclaimed  by  the  German 
people,  but  differences  speedily  arose  between  the  Princess  and 
Bismarck.  The  Iron  Chancellor  found  himself  embarrassed  in 
internal  affairs  owing  to  the  liberal  principles  professed  by  Prince 
Frederick,  and  he  attributed  those  leanings  to  the  influence  of 
the  English  Princess.  A  fuller  revelation  of  the  relations  which 
existed  between  Bismarck  and  the  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria 
suggests  that  the  latter  sometimes  showed  herself  somewhat 
lacking  in  tact  and  wisdom.  She  not  only  encouraged  her  hus¬ 
band  to  rebel  against  the  Chancellor’s  policy,  but  she  frequently 
compared  life  in  Germany  and  England,  not  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former  country.  For  several  years  the  hostility  was  per¬ 
sistent  and  marked,  and  the  Crown  Princess,  as  she  became  in 
due  course,  absented  herself  for  long  periods  from  the  Court. 
At  last  Bismarck  imposed  his  will  on  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
henceforth  w^as  compelled  to  keep  to  himself  his  thoughts  on 
German  internal  policy.  Bismarck  even  went  the  length  of 
placing  “  spies  under  the  guise  of  aides-de-camp  ”  to  watch  the 
Crown  Princess  and  her  husband  and  prevent  their  exercising 
any  iiifluence  on  German  affairs.  During  those  years  Queen 
Victoria  maintained  a  voluminous  correspondence  w’ith  her 
daughter,  and  the  Queen  and  her  Ministers  were  fully  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  quarrel  which  Bismarck  forced  upon  the 
daughter  of  the  Royal  House  of  England.  In  studying  Anglo- 
German  relations  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  the  influence  which 
these  differences  had  on  the  attitude  of  Queen  Victoria  and  suc¬ 
cessive  British  Governments.  Though  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  remained  friendly,  little  confidence  was  fell  in  the  good 
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faith  of  the  man  who  was  directing  the  German  policy  witi 
autocratic  independence. 

Bismarck,  however,  wdiatever  he  may  have  thought  of  British 
statesmen,  British  policy,  and  the  British  Royal  family,  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that,  even  though  an  alliance  might  not  be 
negotiated,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  British  people.  When  the  King  of  Prussia  was  crowned 
as  German  Emperor  at  Versailles,  Bismarck  became  therefore 
the  “honest  broker.”  He  realised  that  animosities  had  been 
aroused  which  it  was  necessary  to  allay.  He  conceived  that  the 
German  Empire  would  be  regarded  with  jealousy  by  other  nations, 
and  he  made  it  his  life-work  to  placate  Germany’s  neighbours 
in  order  that  Germany  might  have  peace  for  internal  develop¬ 
ment.  He  decided  that  what  the  new  and  old  subjects  of 
the  German  Emperor  required  was  a  period  of  intensive  training 
and  develo])ment ;  he  must  transform  the  nation  of  ”  damned 
professors  ”  into  a  new  type  of  human  being — the  militarist 
trader.  He  set  out  to  prove  that  a  nation  in  arms  might  also  be 
a  nation  prosperous  and  happy.  It  was  his  object  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Germans,  and  particularly  to  the  Southern  Germans 
inclined  towards  Liberalism  and  political  ideals  which  he  regarded 
with  contempt,  that  the  materialistic  policy  of  Prussia,  as  he 
had  conceived  it,  was  a  paying  business.  He  could  not  hope  to 
succ(‘ed  in  this  task  unless  the  new  German  Empire  enjoyed 
peace.  Therefore,  while  carrying  on  intensive  culture  in  Ger¬ 
many,  he  manomvred  in  foreign  Courts  through  the  German 
Ambassadors  in  oi’der  to  maintain  old  suspicions  and  distrusts,  and 
thus  keep  Germany’s  neighbours  from  forming  friendships  which 
he  believed  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  Empire  which  he  had 
founded. 

Bismarck  appears  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Britain 
was  the  Power  most  to  be  feared,  because  it  was  the  Power  least 
inclined  to  be  befooled  by  a  system  of  diplomacy  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  with  success  against  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
The  Imperial  Chancellor  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove 
to  England  by  stern  acts  that  British  and  German  interests  were 
by  no  means  opposed.  He  declared  that  Germany  had  no  need 
of  colonies,  and  he  declined  to  accept  any  responsibility  whatever 
in  connection  with  territories  which  German  subjects  attempted 
to  acquire  outside  the  Empire.  As  early  as  1867  German  pro¬ 
tection  was  refused  to  the  Sultan  of  Witu ;  a  similar  course 
was  pursued  in  later  times,  between  the  years  1874  and  1877, 
notably  with  regard  to  Zanzibar,  the  Sulu  Islands  (to  which  North 
Borneo  also  then  belonged),  the  German  settlement  in  West 
Africa,  and  the  Transvaal.  In  spite  of  all  the  pressure  exerted 
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on  him,  Bismarck  remained  adamant.^  He  adopted  the  same 
altitude  towards  those  who  urged  the  expansion  of  the  German 
Fleet.  He  regarded  both  movements — colonial  and  naval— as 
calculated  to  divert  German  strength,  urgently  required  for  the 
consolidation  and  development  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
as  likely  to  bring  Germany  into  conflict  wdth  Great  Britain. 
“Colonies,  in  his  opinion,  would  only  be  a  cause  of  weakness 
because  they  could  only  be  defended  by  pow^erful  fleets,  and 
Germany’s  geographical  position  did  not  necessitate  her  develop¬ 
ment  into  a  first-class  maritime  Power.  Many  colonies  had  been 
offered  him.  He  had  rejected  them,  and  wished  only  for  coaling 
stations  by  treaty  from  other  nations.”  ^ 

When  he  had  set  Germany  on  her  feet  he  did,  it  is  true,  enter¬ 
tain  a  number  of  colonial  schemes,  but  he  made  them  invariably 
the  subject  of  negotiation  with  the  British  Government.  The 
conversations  were  sometimes  lacking  in  cordiality.  Occasionally 
Bismarck  indulged  in  threats.  But  he  never  carried  his  policy 
of  irritation  to  extreme  lengths.  He  seems  to  have  tickled  the 
British  Lion  with  barbed  words  merely  in  order  to  wake  him 
up  and  convince  him  that  the  German  Empire  deserved  con¬ 
sideration.  The  policy  was  a  success.  But  let  the  sequence  of 
events  be  noted.  It  was  not  until  Bismarck  was  assured  that  the 
foundations  at  home  had  been  well  and  truly  laid  that  he  gave 
any  encouragement  to  those  who  looked  to  an  extension  of  the 
Empire  overseas.  Then,  at  last,  the  Chancellor,  evidently  against 
his  better  judgment,  wms  drawn  into  the  movement. 

“It  is  a  remarkable  fact,”  Lord  Ampthill,  British  Ambassador 
in  Berlin,  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  “that  Prince  Bismarck, 
contrary  to  his  convictions  and  his  will,  has  been  driven  by  public 
opinion  into  the  inauguration  of  a  colonial  policy  he  has  hitherto 
denounced  as  detrimental  to  the  concentration  of  German  strength 
and  power.”  When  Bismarck  realised  that  he  was  being  pushed 
in  a  direction  he  had  decided  not  to  follow,  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  British  embarrassments  in  the  Transvaal  and  in 
Egypt  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  bringing  off  a  deal.  The 
trouble  between  France  and  England,  which  developed  in  the 
early  years  of  the  ’eighties  in  connection  with  the  preservation 
of  order  in  Egypt,  supplied  Bismarck  with  an  opportunity  of 
acting  the  part  of  “  honest  broker  ”  in  a  manner  which  he  keenly 
enjoyed.  He  appears  to  have  come  to  the  decision  that  it  was  to 
Germany’s  interest  to  encourage  the  British  Government  to  take 
a  strong  line  in  Egypt ;  as  he  supported  France  in  going  to 
Tripoli,  so  he  endeavoured  to  egg  on  British  Ministers  to  assume 

(1)  The.  German  Empire  of  To-Day,  by  Veritas. 

(2)  Life  of  Lord  Granville,  1873. 
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control  over  Egypt,  He  calculated  that  he  was  thus  setting  both 
these  Powers  at  loggerheads  and  leading  them  to  accept  com¬ 
mitments  which  would  weaken  them  in  Northern  Europe.  The 
British  control  over  Egypt  would,  he  assumed,  bind  the  British 
Fleet  yet  more  firmly  to  the  Mediterranean  and  open  Germany’s 
sea  gateways.  He  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  to 
set  himself  right  with  the  growing  colonial  sentiment  in  the 
German  Empire,  and  as  he  was  the  creator  of  Germany  unified, 
so  he  was  the  master-hand  which  carved  out  for  Germany  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  colonies  she  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  war.  The  triumph  of  Bismarck  consists  in  the  success  with 
which  he  carried  out  this  policy  of  expansion,  not  merely  with¬ 
out  permanently  breaking  with  England,  but  using  the  negotia¬ 
tions  so  adroitly  as  to  draw  Great  Britain  closer  to  Germany  and 
separate  her  from  France.  He  explained  the  foundation  of  his 
policy  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  to  the  Reichstag  on  January 
10th,  1885  : — , 

“The  last  speaker  has  told  us  that  we  must  either  abandon  our  colonial 
policv  or  increase  our  naval  strength  to  such  an  extent  that  we  need  not 
fear  any  naval  Power,  or,  to  speak  more  clearly,  that  our  navy  should 
rival  that  of  England  herself.  However,  even  if  we  should  succeed  in 
building  up  a  navy  as  strong  as  that  of  England,  we  should  still  have  to 
fear  an  alliance  of  England  and  France.  These  Powers  are  stronger  than 
any  single  Power  in  Europe  is  or  ever  can  be.  It  follows  that  the  policy 
indicated  by  the  last  speaker  is  one  which  should  never  be  striven  after. 

“I  would  also  ask  the  last  speaker  not  to  make  any  attempts  to  disturb 
the  peace  between  England  and  Germany,  or  to  diminish  the  confidence 
that  peace  between  these  two  Powers  will  be  maintained  by  hinting  that 
some  day  we  may  find  ourselves  in  an  armed  conflict  with  England.  I 
absolutely  deny  that  possibility.  It  does  not  exist,  and  all  the  questions 
which  are  at  present  being  discussed  between  England  and  Germany  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  either  side 
of  the  North  Sea.  Besides,  I  really  do  noticnow  what  disputes  could  arise 
between  England  and  Germany.  There  never  have  been  disputes  between 
the  two  countries.  From  my  diplomatic  experience,  I  cannot  see  any 
reasons  which  can  make  hostilities  possible  between  them,  unless  a  Cabinet 
of  inconceivable  character  should  be  in  power  in  England,  a  Cabinet  which 
neither  exists  nor  which  is  ever  likely  to  exist,  and  which  criminally  attacks 
us.”* 

Bismarck  found  in  Gladstone  a  British  statesman  who  was 
anxious  to  conciliate  Germany  if  he  could  thereby  buttress  peace 
in  Europe,  and  he  was  willing  even  to  flout  colonial  sentiment. 
Germany  had  her  eye  on  colonies  in  the  Pacific,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  not  prepared  to  deny  her.  “He  saw’  that  a  choice  had 
to  be  made,  and  recognised  that  the  continued  hostility  w’as  a 
danger  greater  than  that  of  the  irritation  of  the  Australian  colonies 
about  New  Guinea  and  the  Pacific  Islands,”  ^  He  deter- 

(1)  Foundations  of  Germany. 

(2)  Life  of  Lord  Granville, 
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mined  that  the  Cabinet  must  make  concessions  to  Germany.  At 
tins  time  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  reappeared  in  Tjondon  as 
negotiator,  and  formed  one  of  a  dinner-party  at  Lord  Ttosebery’s 
house,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  present. 

“When  we  went  into  the  drawing-room  I  did  not  use  any  words  of 
approach,  but  H.  Bismarck  did,  and  so  went  into  the  matter  of  German 
colonisation.  I  stated  my  opinion  in  the  sense  of  my  Mid-Lothian  speech 
last  September.  I  told  him  I  was  so  bound  by  those  opinions,  that  I 
could  not  recede  from  them  if  I  would;  that  I  felt  certain  those  opinions, 
which  on  every  fit  occasion  I  should  uphold  in  Parliament,  would  prevail, 
if  they  had  fair  play;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  could  keep  them  disengaged 
from  any  other  subject  w^hich  might  be  a  cause  of  quarrel  nearer  home. 
But  if  they  were  so  minded,  then  I  could  with  confidence  assure  the 
result. 

“  He  said  there  could  bo  no  cause  of  quarrel  nearer  home,  such  as  I  referred 
to,  if  the  opinions  I  had  declared  with  regard  to  German  colonisation  should 
govern  the  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet.  He  spoke  in  a  modest  and  thoroughly 
friendly  manner.  He  said,  ‘We  are  the  youngest  of  the  great  Powers, 
and  we  wish  to  undertake  this  function  of  colonisation,  which  belongs  to  s 
great  Power.  But  we  can  only  hope  to  do  it  in  a  very  small  and  humble 
manner,  and  we  are  in  doing  it  giving  to  you  the  strongest  proof  of  con. 
fidence  in  the  future  friendship  of  the  two  countries.  For  we  know  that 
if  a  Continental  Power  were  to  attack  our  little  colonies,  we  could  invade 
them  in  return.  But  we  also  know  that  you  can  assail  our  colonies  with 
effect;  and  that  we  cannot  get  at  you  in  return,  as  you  are  mastei-s  of  the 
sea,’ 

“  I  cannot  presume  to  answer  for  any  practical  result,  but  nothing  could 
be  more  rational  or  more  friendly  than  the  conversation.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  it  was  our  duty  to  deal  tenderly  in  the  matter  with  the  prejudices 
of  our  Colonies,  which  were  soon  to  become  the  dominant  Power  in  the 
Australasian  regions;  and  to  this  he  quite  agreed,  I  also  told  him  that 
while  there  had  been  some  discussions  connected  with  particular  acts,  he 
might  not  be  aware  of  the  acts  we  had  refused  to  do,  or  words  we  had 
refused  to  speak.  He  did  not  repeat  to  me  any  complaint  of  any  kiud; 
and  I  avoided  the  polemical  ground  altogether.”* 

The  negotiations  were  conducted  with  Egypt  in  the  background. 
Bismarck’s  attitude  was  :  "No  German  colonies  in  the  Pacific 
and  in  Africa,  no  German  support  in  Egypt,”  where  the  British 
Government  was  making  rough  water  owing  to  the  irritation  of 
France,  the  readiness  of  the  representatives  of  the  other  Powers 
to  make  trouble,  and  the  attitude  of  British  Eadicals. 

The  triumph  of  Bismarck  consisted  in  the  measure  of  success 
which  he  achieved  in  the  colonial  field  wdthout  losing  touch  with 
the  British  Government.  That  success  may  be  traced  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  effort  which  he  consistently  made  to  prevent  the 
growdh  of  the  naval  expansion  movement  among  his  own  people. 
He  w-as  convinced  that  Germany  had  nothing  to  gain — at  any 
rate,  in  the  existing  balance  of  power — by  exciting  English 

(1)  Life  of  Lord  Granville,  p.  431. 
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antipatliy  by  an  attack  on  England’s  maritime  position.  More¬ 
over  the  British  Fleet  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  essential  element 
in  the  stability  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
\rmy  would  only  be  free  and  at  Germany’s  disposal  if  the  Dual 
Monarchy  did  not  require  its  use  against  Italy.  “Italy  is,  there¬ 
fore,”  he  contended,  “a  very  important  factor  in  the  Triple 
Alliance,  even  if  she  limits  her  action  to  abstaining  from  attacking 
Austria.”  That  led  the  Iron  Chancellor  to  consider  how  he  might 
best  conciliate  Italy.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  British 
Fleet  was  necessary  to  Italy.  “In  view  of  Italy’s  long,  exposed 
sea-border  and  of  her  vulnerability  in  case  of  attack  from  the  sea, 
Italy  could  obviously  not  be  expected  to  support  Germany  and 
Austria  if  such  sup^wrt  would  involve  her  in  hostilities  with  the 
strongest  naval  Power.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  Bismarck 
was  anxious  that  Germany  and  England  should  be  friends.”  Bis- 
j  marck  never  wavered  in  his  conviction  that  the  British  Fleet 
was  one  of  the  main  instruments  in  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  that  Germany,  therefore,  must  lay  her  plans  so  as 
to  ensure  that  that  weapon  was  not  employed  against  the  Triple 
Alliance.  “The  value  of  England’s  friendship,”  he  declared, 
“consists  in  this  ;  that  in  case  of  a  war  she  protects  the  Italian 
coast  and,  which  is  perhaps  more  uncertain,  helps  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  German  shores.”  Since  Germany  could  not  ho[)e,  in 
I  his  opinion,  to  rival  the  strongest  fleet  in  the  world,  it  was 
I  necessary  that  she  should  keep  on  good  terms  wdth  the  greatest 
I  sea  Power  for  the  sake,  first,  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  Bis¬ 
marck  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all  hopes  of  peace  in  Europe, 
and,  secondly,  because  Great  Britain  occupied  a  strategical  position 
on  Germany’s  flank  which  W'ould  render  her  dangerous  as  an 
opponent.  In  view  of  later  events  it  is  not  without  interest  to 
\  turn  back  to  one  of  Bismarck’s  last  declarations  of  policy.  At 
;  that  time  negotiations  were  proceeding  with  the  British  Foreign 
R  Office  with  reference  to  Zanzibar,  and  German  public  opinion 
was  in  a  state  of  considerable  irritation.  Bismarck,  in  a  speech 
in  the  Beichstag  delivered  on  January  26th,  1889,  endeavoured 
to  warn  the  German  Chauvinists  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
Germany  if  she  pressed  her  colonial  claims  unreasonably  :  — 

“I  absolutely  refuse  to  act  towards  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  opposition 
to  England.  As  soon  as  we  have  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Eng¬ 
land,  we  shall  take  the  necessary  measures  in  Zanzibar  in  agreement  with 

I  that  country.  I  do  not  intend  either  actively  to  oppose  England  or  even 
to  take  notice  of  those  steps  which  subordinate  British  individuals  have 
taken  against  us.  In  Zanzibar  and  in  Samoa  wo  act  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  British  Government.  We  are  marching  hand  in  hand,  and  I  am 
fully  resolved  that  our  relations  shall  preserve  their  present  character. 
“English  colonial  interests  compete  with  ours  in  numerous  places,  and 
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subordinate  colonial  officials  are  occasionally  hostile  to  German  interests 
Nevertheless,  we  are  acting  in  perfect  unison  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  are  absolutely  united,  and  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  preserve 
Anglo-German  harmony,  and  to  continue  working  in  co-operation  with 
that  country. 

“The  preservation  of  Anglo-German  goodwill  is,  after  all,  the  most  im- 
portant  thing.  I  see  in  England  an  old  and  traditional  ally.  No  differences 
exist  between  England  and  Germany.  I  am  not  using  a  diplomatic  term 
if  I  speak  of  England  as  our  ally.  We  have  no  alliance  with  England. 
However,  I  wish  to  remain  in  close  contact  with  England  also  in  colonial 
questions.  The  two  nations  have  marched  side  by  side  during  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  if  I  should  discover  that  we  might  lose  touch 
with  England  I  should  act  cautiously  and  endeavour  to  avoid  losing  Eng- 
land’s  good  will.’’ 

In  this  statement  of  policy  Bismarck  took  too  little  account  of 
the  feverish  ambition  and  vanity  of  his  new  master.  The  old 
German  Emperor  had  died.  For  three  months  the  dying  Em¬ 
peror  Frederick  had  nominally  filled  his  place,  and  then  on 
June  15th,  1888,  William  the  Second  became  German  Emperor 
and  King  of  Prussia  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  Bismarck  believed 
that  he  had  gained  the  complete  confidence  of  the  new  ruler.  He 
had  devoted  no  little  attention  to  educating  him  in  German 
politics.  He  had  striven,  above  all,  to  save  him  from  falling  under 
the  influence  of  his  liberal  father  and  his  English  mother.  He 
had  even  succeeded  in  alienating  mother  and  son.  In  October, 
1889,  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  visit  to  the  German  Emperor 
after  his  accession,  the  Tsar  Alexander  III.  had  remarked  to 
Bismarck,  in  reply  to  the  latter’s  assurances  as  to  the  pacific 
outlook  in  Europe  ;  “Prince,  I  believe  you  ;  but  are  you  yourself 
confident  of  the  security  and  durability  of  your  position?”  To 
which  the  Chancellor  replied  :  “  Sire,  I  am  sure  of  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  my  master,  and  persuaded  that  I  shall  remain  in 
my  post  to  the  end  of  my  days — at  least,  as  long  as  I  can  be 
of  any  use  and  the  weight  of  years  does  not  destroy  my  health 
and  strength.”  In  his  character  as  “honest  broker”  Bismarck 
believed  that,  in  spite  of  the  British  Liberal  influences  which  still 
survived  in  the  Court,  he  had  bought  the  confidence  of  the  new 
Emperor.  What  must  have  been  his  surprise  when,  a  few  months 
after  his  confident  words  to  the  Tsar,  he  received  his  dismissal. 

“Nor  was  this  surprise  less  felt  by  Europe  at  large  on  recalling  all  the 
new  Emperor  had  said  and  done  to  testify  his  gratitude  and  devotion 
to  the  old  Chancellor;  how  he  had  apostrophised  him  as  the  brave,  wise, 
and  fearless  ‘  banner-bearer  of  the  Reich  ’ ;  how  he  had  hacked  him  up, 
even  against  his  own  mother  and  deceased  father,  in  the  painful  controversy 
arising  out  of  the  publication  by  Dr.  Geffcken  of  the  Emperor  Frederick’s 
Diary;  how  from  all  the  Courts  and  capitals  which  he  had  rushed  to  visit 
he  flashed  the  Chancellor  telegrams  that  read  like  the  ardent  messages  of 
a  lover  to  his  mistress;  how  at  the  end  of  the  year,  1888,  he  had  prayed 
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Heaven  that  he  may  long  be  ‘  permitted  to  work  with  you  for  the  welfare 
and  greatness  of  our  Fatherland’;  and  how  he  had  otherwise  lost  no 
opportunity  of  showing  the  world  how  proud  he  was  of  his  grandfather’s 
great  Chancellor.”* 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his  words  Bismarck,  though  he 
sat  in  “the  chair  of  Europe,”  would  have  opposed  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  authority  the  German  naval  expansion  movement. 
Five  years  after  his  dismissal  from  office,  when  there  w'as  already 
some  talk  of  a  German  Navy  Bill,  Bismarck  delivered  an  address 
to  a  large  gathering  of  people  from  Schleswig-Holstein.  He 
said : — 

“I  wished  to  acquire  Schleswig-Holstein  because  unless  we  had  that 
province  we  could  not  hope  to  have  a  German  fleet.  It  was  a  question  of 
national  dignity  that  in  case  of  need  Germany  should  be  able  to  hold  her 
own  against  a  second-rate  navy.  Formerly  we  had  no  fleet.  I  should 
consider  it  an  exaggeration  for  Germany  to  compete  with  the  French  or 
English  navies;  however,  we  must  be  strong  enough  on  the  sea  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  those  second-rate  Powers  which  we  cannot  get  at  by 
land.” 

He  remained  to  the  last  of  Moltke’s  opinion  that  Germany’s 
reliance  should  be  placed  on  a  strong  and  reliable  army,  and  that 
on  the  issue  of  the  contest  on  the  continent  of  Europe  would 
depend  Germany’s  ability  to  acquire  colonies.  “We  must  beware 
of  undue  economy  in  naval  matters,”  he  is  reported  to  have 
declared  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  “but  w^e  must  also  guard  our¬ 
selves  against  fantastical  plans  which  cause  us  to  quarrel  with 
people  who  are  important  for  our  position  in  Europe.”  So 
during  his  period  of  office  he  kept  the  German  Fleet  under  a 
soldier.  General  von  Stosch — surely  the  height  of  cynical  control. 

Bismarck’s  twenty  years  of  office  had  not  been  without  its 
influence  on  the  United  Kingdom.  In  pursuit  of  his  policy  of 
intensive  culture  he  abandoned  Free  Trade  in  1879,  and  this 
effected  a  radical  change  in  the  commercial  relations  uniting  the 
two  countries.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  on  February  12th, 
1879,  the  intention  was  announced  “to  try  to  reserve  at  least  the 
German  home  market  so  far  as  that  policy  is  compatible  with 
our  other  interests.”  Bismarck  professed  that  this  change  of 
policy  had  been  forced  upon  him  owing  to  the  action  of  other 
States.  “It  was  necessary  that  other  countries  should  follow  our 
example  and  also  adopt  Free  Trade.  .  .  .  But  to-day  no  doubt 
I  exists  that  the  first  condition  that  can  justify  Free  Trade  has 
||  not  come  into  existence,  for  no  nation  has  followed  our  example.” 

1“The  most  important  German  industries  are  at  present  endangered  by 
huge  foreign  industries  whose  production,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased 

(1)  Bismarck,  by  Charles  Lowe,  pp.  224-225. 
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transport  facilities,  threatens  the  German  market  in  a  way  that,  but  a 
short  time  ago,  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  Fm-thermore,  foreign 
nations  have  learned — and  the  United  States  are  an  example — to  dispense 
with  Gorman  goods  by  surrounding  themselves  with  hostile  tariffs  and  by 
creating  industries  in  their  own  country.” 

The  abandonment  of  Free  Trade  was  part  and  parcel  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s  attempt  to  encourage  industrialism  without  at  the  same 
time  dealing  such  heavy  blows  at  agriculture  as  would  render 
Germany  largely  dependent  upon  foreign  food  supplies  and  rob 
the  army  of  the  fine  material  which  the  prosperous  agricultural 
districts  supplied.  German  industry  was  to  supply  the  wealth 
necessary  to  support  large  military  forces,  while  agriculture  was 
to  be  maintained — first,  because  it  was  essential  to  the  Chancellor 
that  he  should  have  the  support  of  the  great  landowning  classes, 
and,  secondly,  because  the  agricultural  labourer  was  regarded  by 
him  as  supplying  the  backbone  of  the  army.  Moreover,  agricul¬ 
ture  was  traditionally  Conservative.  If  industrial  Germany 
developed  Liberal  ideas,  the  Chancellor  anticipated  tliat  agricul¬ 
ture  would  supply  an  effective  check.  Whatever  may  be  said  for 
or  against  Free  Trade,  the  Bismarckian  policy  was  justified  by 
success.  The  Iron  Chancellor  himself  lived  to  see  the  industrial 
revolution  in  Germany.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  an  alteration 
in  tariff  policy,  but  devoted  his  attention  to  the  development  of 
internal  communications.  The  railways  were  developed,  the  canals 
improved,  and  a  system  of  State  encouragement  of  trade  initiated. 
In  the  ten  years  following  the  adoption  of  Protection  the  ]uoduc- 
tion  of  coal  and  lignite  in  Germany  increased  by  over  50  per 
cent.,  that  of  iron  ore  by  nearly  60  per  cent.,  that  of  pig-iron  by 
over  70  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  of  little  over  a  decade 
German  agriculture  also  continued  to  flourish  as  it  had  never 
flourished  before.  The  exports  of  German  manufacture  rose  from 
£83,500,000  in  1880  to  £107,440,000  in  1890.  Germany,  in  fact, 
was  set  on  the  road  which  was  eventually  to  make  her  one  of  tbe 
great  exporting  nations  of  the  world.  As  her  foreign  commerce 
increased,  so  her  mercantile  marine  grew',  and  she  was  able  to 
take  advantage  of  conditions  which  at  one  time  w  ere  regarded  as  a 
source  of  w'eakness. 

The  foundation  of  the  German  Empire  led  Bismarck  to  embark 
on  a  policy  of  military  expansion.  He  was  determined  at  all 
costs  to  create  a  great  army.  Among  large  sections  of  the  German 
public  the  conscriptive  system  was  unpopular,  and  the  result 
was  a  steady  outflow  of  population  from  Germany.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  emigrants  settled  in  the  two  non-military  countries 
of  the  world  :  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  They  left 
the  Fatherland  because  they  objected  to  the  rigour  of  the  new 
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military  regime,  which  had  still  to  justify  itself  in  the  eyes  of 
Germans.  Between  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  and  the  close 
of  the  century,  Germany  lost  two  and  a  half  million  persons  by 
the  steady  flow  of  emigration,  but  immediately  the  new  coni- 
mercial  policy  began  to  produce  the  results  which  Bismarck  had 
foreseen,  the  antipathy  to  military  service  was  checked.  From 
the  time  when  prosperity  began  to  smile  on  German  industry, 
emigration  steadily  decreased.  But  in  the  meantime  thousands 
of  Germans  had  gone  forth  to  represent  their  country  in  other 
lands.  Though  they  had  fled  from  conscription,  many,  if  not  the 
majority,  had  remained  German  at  heart.  When  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurred,  as  experience  has  since  shown,  they  were  ready 
in  various  ways  to  serve  the  country  of  their  birth. 

When  Bismarck  laid  down  his  office  at  the  imperious  demand 
of  the  young  Emperor,  he  was  conscious  that  the  foundations  of 
Germany  had  been  well  and  truly  laid.  He  was  nervous  lest  his 
life-work  should  be  ruined  by  the  man  who,  lacking  in  knowledge, 
experience,  and  judgment,  was  determined  to  exercise  himself 
the  rights  which  he  believed  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by 
Providence.  Whatever  opinion  Bismarck  may  have  held  on  the 
subject  of  the  divine  right  of  German  Emperors,  he  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  new  Kaiser.  In  his  retire¬ 
ment  he  watched  with  increasing  anxiety  the  course  of  German 
policy,  and  viewed  with  growing  alarm  the  flamboyant  speeches 
of  the  self-confident  Kaiser.  At  the  end  of  1897  the  former 
Chancellor  reminded  his  fellow-countrymen  that  “nothing  would 
be  more  strongly  opposed  to  Germany’s  interests  than  to  enter 
upon  more  or  less  daring  and  adventurous  enterprises,  guided 
merely  by  the  desire  to  have  a  finger  in  every  pie,  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  the  nation,  or  to  please  the  ambition  of  those  who  rule 
it.”  He  w^as  nervous  lest  Germany  should  over-reach  herself. 
In  his  Memoirs  occurs  this  statement,  which  the  German  Emperor 
might  read  to-day  as  a  writing  on  the  wall  which  he  ignored  when 
the  warning  might  have  saved  Germany  : — 

"Errors  in  the  poficy  of  the  Cabinets  of  the  great  Powers  bring  no 
immediate  punishment.  .  .  but  they  are  never  harmless.  The  logic  of 
history  is  even  more  exact  in  its  revision  than  the  Chief  Audit  Office  of 
Prussia.”* 


The  Kaiser  inherited  from  Bismarck  a  vast  Empire.  He  has 
frittered  away  the  legacy,  and  will  stand  forth  in  the  history  of 
his  time  as  a  weak,  vainglorious  ruler  who  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  madness  of  Germany  which  has  made  her  execrated  in 
all  civilised  countries.  Archibald  Hurd. 


(1)  Bismarck’s  Memoirs. 
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LORD  CROMER  AS  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 


In  the  obituary  notices  which  attended  the  death  of  Lord  Cromer, 
it  was  necessary  and  proper  that  almost  the  whole  space  at  the 
command  of  the  writers  should  be  taken  up  by  a  sketch  of  his 
magnificent  work  as  an  administrator,  or,  as  the  cant  phrase 
goes,  “an  empire-builder.”  For  thirty  years,  during  which  time 
lie  advanced  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  efdcient  of  pro- 
consuls,  he  held  a  place  in  the  political  world  which  arrested  the 
[xipular  imagination,  and  must  continue  to  outweigh  all  other 
aspects  of  his  character.  Of  this  side  of  Lord  Cromer's  splendid 
career  I  am  not  competent  to  say  a  word.  But  there  was  another 
facet  of  it,  one  more  private  and  individual,  which  became  pro¬ 
minent  after  his  retirement,  I  mean  his  intellectual  and  literary 
activity,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  observing.  It  would  be  a 
pity,  perhaps,  to  let  this  be  wholly  submerged,  and  1  [uo^wse 
to  give,  from  my  own  recollection,  some  features  of  it.  Lord 
Cromer  wms  the  author  of  six  or  seven  published  volumes,  but 
these  are  before  the  public,  and  it  is  needless  to  speak  much  about 
them.  What  may  be  found  more  interesting  are  a  few  impressions 
of  his  attitude  towards  books  and  towards  ideas. 

On  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  met  him,  he  was  characteristic. 
It  was  some  fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  the  brilliant  young 
politicians  who  called  themselves  (or  were  rather  ineptly  called) 
the  Hooligans  had  the  graceful  habit  of  asking  some  of  their 
elders  to  dine  with  them  in  a  private  room  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  one  of  these  little  dinners  the  only  guests  were 
Lord  Cromer  and  myself.  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  I 
regarded  him  with  some  awe  and  apprehension,  but  no  w’ords 
had  passed  betw'een  us,  when  the  division-bell  rang,  and  our 
youthful  hosts  darted  from  the  room. 

The  moment  we  were  left  alone.  Lord  Cromer  looked  across 
the  deserted  tablecloth  and  said  (juietly,  as  though  he  were 
asking  me  to  pass  the  salt,  “Where  is  Bi[X)ntiuni?” 
I  was  driven  by  sheer  fright  into  an  exercise  of  intelligence,  and 
answered  at  once,  “I  should  think  it  must  be  the  Latin  for  Zwei- 
briicken.  Why?”  “Oh!  I  saw  this  afternoon  that  my  edition 
of  Diodorus  Siculus  was  printed  ex  typograpliia  societatis  Bipon- 
tince,  and  I  couldn’t  imagine  for  the  life  of  me  what  ‘  Bipontiura  ’ 
was.  No  doubt  you’re  quite  right.”  Nothing  could  be  more 
characteristic  of  Lord  Cromer’s  habit  of  mind  than  this  sudden 
revulsion  of  ideas.  His  active  brain  needed  no  preparation  to 
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turn  from  subject  to  subject,  but  seemed  to  be  always  ready,  at 
a  moment’s  notice,  to  take  up  a  fresh  line  of  thought  with  ardour. 
What  it  could  not  endure  was  to  be  left  stranded  with  no  theme 
on  which  to  expatiate.  In  succeeding  years,  when  it  was  often 
my  daily  enjoymont  to  listen  to  Lord  Cromer’s  desultory  con¬ 
versation,  as  it  leaped  from  subject  to  subject,  1  often  thought 
of  the  alarming  way  in  which  “Bipontium”  had  pounced  upon 
me  at  the  dinner-table  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

Some  years  passed  before  I  had  the  privilege  of  renewing  my 
experience  of  that  evening.  It  was  not  until  after  his  retirement 
from  Egypt  in  the  autumn  of  1907  that  I  saw  him  again,  and 
not  then  for  some  months.  He  returned,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  broken  health.  He  used  to  say  that  when  King  Edward  VII. 
wrote  out  to  Cairo,  strongly  pressing  him  to  stay,  he  had  replied, 
in  the  words  of  Herodotus,  “I  am  too  old,  oh  King,  and  too 
inactive ;  so  bid  thou  one  of  the  younger  men  here  to  do  these 
things.”  He  very  soon,  however,  recovered  elasticity  of  mind 
and  body  when  the  load  of  office  was  removed  from  his  shoulders, 
and  “inactive”  wms  the  last  epithet  which  could  ever  be  applied 
to  Lord  Cromer.  He  began  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  but, 
like  a  wise  man,  he  was  in  no  huny  to  speak  there  till  he  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  tone  of  the  place.  His  earliest  utterance 
(I  may  note  the  date,  February  6th,  1908)  we  listened  to  with 
equal  respect  and  curiosity ;  this  was  a  new  element  from  which 
much  enjoyment  might  be  expected. 

This  maiden  speech  was  not  long,  but  it  produced  a  very  happy 
impression.  The  subject  was  the  Anglo-Eussian  Convention,  of 
which  the  orator  cordially  approved,  and  I  recall  that  a  certain 
sensation  was  caused  by  Lord  Cromer’s  dwelling  on  the  dangers 
of  the  Pan-Islaraite  intrigues  in  Egypt,  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  the  House  of  Lords  enjoys — a  man  of  special  knowledge 
speaking,  almost  confidentially,  of  matters  within  his  professional 
competency.  During  that  year  and  the  next  Lord  Cromer  spoke 
with  increasing  frequency.  There  w'ere  great  differences  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  his  efficiency  in  Parliament.  I  may 
acknowledge  that  I  was  not  an  unmeasured  admirer  of  his  oratory. 
When  he  rose  from  his  seat  on  the  Cross-bench,  and  advanced 
towards  the  table,  with  a  fine  gesture  of  his  leonine  head,  sym- 
l)athy  was  ahvays  mingled  with  respect.  His  independence  and 
his  honesty  were  patent,  and  his  slight  air  of  authority  satis¬ 
factory.  His  voice  was  melodious,  but  when  he  was  tired  it 
became  a  little  veiled,  and  he  had  the  sad  trick  of  dropping  it 
at  the  end  of  his  sentences.  I  confess  that  I  sometimes  found 
it  difficult  to  follow  what  he  was  saying,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
he  understood  how  to  fill  a  large  space  with  his  voice.  He  spoke 
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as  a  man  accustomed  to  wind  up  the  debates  of  a  council  sitting 
round  a  table,  rather  than  as  a  senator  addressing  the  benches 
of  Parliament. 

He  was  interested  in  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  fond  of  criti¬ 
cising  in  private  the  methods  of  other  speakers.  He  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  much  studied  oratory,  and  used  to  declare  that  no  one 
had  ever  convinced  him  by  merely  felicitous  diction.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  sufficiently  realise  that  his  own  strength  of  purpose  I  i 
offered  rather  a  granitic  surface  to  persuasion.  But  no  doubt  he  I  \ 
was  right  in  saying  that,  coming  as  he  did  from  the  florid  East,  I 
he  found  English  eloquence  more  plain  and  businesslike  than  t  i 

he  left  it.  He  used  to  declare  that  he  never  spoke  impromptu  S 
if  he  could  possibly  help  doing  so,  and  he  made  great  fun  of  the  I 
statesmen  who  say,  “Little  did  I  think  when  I  came  down  to  I 
this  House  to-day  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  speak,”  and  ■ 
then  pour  out  by  heart  a  Corinthian  discourse.  Lord  Cromer 
always  openly  and  frankly  prepared  his  speeches,  and  I  have  seen 
him  entranced  in  the  process.  As  he  alwmys  had  a  classical  refer¬ 
ence  for  everything  he  did,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  mentioning 
that  Demosthenes  also  was  unwilling  to  “put*his  faculty  at  the 
mercy  of  Fortune.” 

He  became  an  habitual  attendant  at  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
while  it  was  sitting,  he  usually  appeared  in  the  Library  about 
an  hour  before  the  House  met.  He  took  a  very  lively  interest 
in  what  was  going  on,  examining  new  books,  and  making  a 
thousand  suggestions.  If  the  Lords’  Library  contains  to-day 
one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  Latin  and  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  country,  this  is  largely  due  to  the  zeal  of  Lord  Cromer, 
who  was  always  egging  me  on  to  the  purchase  of  fresh  rarities. 

He  w'as  indefatigable  in  kindness,  sending  me  booksellers’  cata-  | 

logiies  in  which  curious  texts  were  recorded,  and  scouring  even  [ 

Paris  and  Leipzig  in  our  behalf.  When  I  entered  into  this  sport  i 

so  heartily  as  to  provide  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  also  for 
their  Lordships,  Lord  Cromer  became  unsympathetic.  He  had 
no  interest  whatever  in  Origen  or  Tertullian,  and  I  think  it 
rather  annoyed  him  to  recall  that  these  oracles  of  the  early  Church 
had  written  in  Greek.  Nothing  in  history  or  philosophy  or  ^wetry 
which  the  ancient  world  had  handed  down  to  us  came  amiss  to 
Lord  Cromer,  but  I  think  he  considered  it  rather  impertinent  of  j 
the  Fathers  to  have  presumed  to  use  the  language  of  Attica. 

He  had  not  an  ecclesiastical  mind. 

Lord  Cromer’s  familiar  preoccupation  with  the  classics  wa« 
a  point  in  his  mental  habits  which  deserves  particular  attention. 

I  have  always  supposed  that  he  inherited  it  from  his  mother,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Baring,  who  was  a  Windham.  She  w’as  a  woman  of 
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learning ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  discomfited  Sir  William  Har- 
court  at  a  dinner-table  by  quoting  Lucan  in  direct  disproof  of  a 
statement  about  the  Druids  which  he  had  been  rash  enough  to 
advance.  She  sang  the  odes  of  Anacreon  to  her  son  in  his 
infancy,  and  we  may  conjecture  that  she  sowed  in  his  bosom  the 
seeds  of  his  love  of  antiquity.  Lord  Cromer  made  no  pretension 
to  be  what  is  called  an  “exact”  scholar,  but  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  say,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  he  did  not  take  up  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  until  middle  life.  It  is  true  that  he  enjoyed 
no  species  of  university  training,  but  passed  from  Woolwich 
straight  into  the  diplomatic  service.  In  1861,  at  the  age  of 
twentv,  he  was  appointed  A.D.C.  to  Sir  Henry  Storks  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the  first  things  he  did 
was  to  look  about  for  an  instructor  in  ancient  Greek.  He  found 
one  in  a  certain  Levantine  in  Corfu,  whose  name  was  Eomano, 
and  their  studies  opened  with  the  odes  of  Anacreon.  Whether 
this  was  a  coincidence,  or  a  compliment  to  Mrs.  Baring,  I  do 
not  know.  This  is  a  rather  different  account  from  what  Lord 
Cromer  gave  in  the  preface  to  his  Paraphrases,  but  I  report  it  on 
his  owhi  later  authority. 

If  his  scholarship  was  not  professorial,  it  was  at  least  founded 
upon  a  genuine  and  enduring  love  of  the  ancient  world.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  for  fifty  years,  after  the  episode  in  Corfu,  however 
busy  he  was,  however  immersed  in  Imperial  policy,  he  rarely 
spent  a  day  without  some  communing  with  antiquity.  He  read 
Latin,  and  still  more  Greek,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  pedant  or  a 
pedagogue,  but  genuinely  for  pleasure  and  refreshment.  He  had 
no  vanity  about  it,  and  if  he  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  a  passage  he  would  “consult  the  crib,”  as  he  used  to  say.  We 
may  conjecture  further  that  he  did  not  allow  his  curiosity  to  be 
balked  by  the  barrier  of  a  hopelessly  obscure  passage,  but  leaped 
over  it,  and  went  on.  He  always  came  back  to  Homer,  whom 
he  loved  more  than  any  other  writer  of  the  world,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Iliad,  which  I  think  he  knew  nearly  by  heart.  But 
he  did  not,  as  some  pundits  consider  dignified  and  necessary,  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  principal  classics  in  order  to 
preseiwe  a  pure  taste.  On  the  contrary.  Lord  Cromer,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  pushed  up  into  all  the  byways  of 
the  Silver  Age.  As  he  invariably  talked  about  the  books  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  reading,  it  was  easy  to  trace  his  footsteps.  Eight  or 
nine  years  ago  he  had  a  sudden  pa^ssion  for  Empedocles,  whose 
fragments  he  had  found  collected  and  translated  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
an  American.  Lord  Cromer  used  to  march  into  the  Library,  and 
greet  me  by  calling  out,  “Do  you  know?  Empedocles  says” 
something  or  other,  probably  some  parallelism  with  a  modern 
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phrase,  the  detection  of  which  always  particularly  amused  Lord 
Cromer,  ’ 

In  1908  he  took  a  fancy  to  Theognis,  whose  works  I  procured 
for  him  at  the  House  of  Lords,  since  he  happened  not  to  possess 
that  writer  at  36  Wimpole  Street,  He  would  settle  himself  in 
an  armchair  in  the  smoking-room,  his  eyes  close  to  the  book,  and 
plunge  into  those  dark  waters  of  the  gnomic  elegist.  He  loved 
maxims  and  the  expression  of  principles,  and  above  all,  as  I  have 
said,  the  discovery  of  identities  of  thought  between  the  modern  and 
the  ancient  world.  He  was  delighted  when  he  found  in  Theognis  ^ 

the  proverb  about  having  an  ox  on  the  tongue.  I  supjwse  this  ^ 

was  quite  well  known  to  the  learned,  but  the  charm  of  the  matter  ^ 

for  Lord  Cromer  was  that  he  was  not  deterred  by  any  fear  of  ■ 

academic  criticism,  and  found  out  these  things  for  himself.  He 
read  Theognis  as  other  people  read  Eudyard  Kipling,  for  stimulus 
and  pleasure.  He  swept  merely  “  scholarly  ”  questions  aside.  He 
read  his  Iliad  like  a  love-letter,  but  he  wms  bored  to  death  by 
discussions  about  the  authorship  of  the  Homeric  epics. 

In  one  matter,  the  serene  good  sense  which  was  so  prominently 
characteristic  of  Lord  Cromer  tinged  his  attitude  towards  the 
classics.  He  was  not  at  all  like  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  who  I 

entreated  his  friends  to  desist  from  mentioning  anything  that  had  | 

happened  in  the  world  for  the  last  2,000  years.  On  the  contrary,  ! 

Ijord  Cromer  w'as  always  bent  on  binding  the  old  and  the  new  | 

together.  It  was  very  noticeable  in  his  conversation  that  he  was  } 

fond  of  setting  classic  instances  side  by  side  with  modern  ones.  } 

If  books  dealt  with  this  parallelism,  they  exercised  a  charm  over  i 
Lord  Cromer’s  imagination  which  may  sometimes  have  led  him  i 
a  little  astray  about  their  positive  value.  I  recall  a  moment  when 
he  was  completely  under  the  sway  of  IM.  Ferrero's  Greatness  and  ' 

Decline  of  Borne,  largely  because  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  i 

the  Italian  historian  compares  Roman  institutions  with  modern 
social  arrangements.  It  was  interesting  to  the  great  retired  pro- 
consul  to  discover  that  Augustus  “considered  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  subject  peoples  had  to  be  governed  through  their  own 
national  institutions.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
these  analogies  form  the  basis  of  what  is,  perhaps.  Lord  Cromer’s 
most  important  late  essay,  his  Ancient  and  Modem  Imperialism. 

In  a  practical  administration  of  India  and  Egypt,  those  oceans 
of  unplumbed  antiquity,  the  ordinary  British  official  has  neither 
time  nor  taste  to  do  more  than  skim  the  surface  of  momentary 
experience.  But  Lord  Cromer  had  always  been  acutely  aware  of 
the  mystery  of  the  East,  and  alwmys  looked  back  into  the  past 
with  deep  curiosity.  Sometimes  the  modern  life  in  Egypt,  ex¬ 


citing  as  it  was,  almost  seemed  to  him  a  phantasmagoria  dancing 
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across  the  real  world  of  Eameses.  This  tendency  of  thought 
coloured  one  branch  of  his  reading ;  he  could  not  bear  to  miss 
a  book  which  threw  any  light  on  the  social  and  political  manners 
of  antiquity.  Works  like  Fowler’s  Social  Life  at  Rome  or  Mar- 
quarilt’s  Le  Culte  chez  les  Romanis  thrilled  him  with  excitement 
and  animated  his  conversation  for  days.  He  wanted,  above  all 
things,  to  realise  how  the  ancients  lived  and  what  feelings 
actuated  their  behaviour.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  fit  of  gaiety,  I 
ventured  to  tell  him  that  he  reminded  me  of  Mrs.  Blimber  (in 
Domhey  and  Son),  who  could  have  died  contented  had  she  visited 
Cicero  in  his  retirement  at  beautiful  Tusculum.  “Well !  ”  replied 
Lord  Cromer  laughing,  “and  a  very  delightful  visit  that 
would  be.” 

In  the  admirable  appreciation  contributed  to  the  Times  by 
“C.”  (our  other  proconsular  “C.”!)  it  was  remarked  that  the 
“quality  of  mental  balance  is  visible  in  all  that  Lord  Cromer 
wrote,  whether  in  his  official  despatches,  his  published  books,  or 
his  private  correspondence.”  It  was  audible,  too,  in  his  delightful 
conversation,  wFich  was  vivid,  active,  and  yet  never  oppressive. 
He  spoke  with  the  firm  accent  of  one  accustomed  to  govern,  but 
never  dictatorially.  His  voice  was  a  very  agreeable  one,  sui)ple 
and  various  in  its  ^ones,  neither  loud  nor  low.  Although  he 
had  formed  the  life-long  habit  of  expressing  his  opinions  witli 
directness,  he  never  imposed  them  unfairly,  or  took  advantage 
of  his  authority.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  something  extremely 
winning  in  his  eagerness  to  hear  the  reply  of  his  interlocutor. 
“Well,  there’s  a  great  deal  in  that,”  he  would  graciously  and 
cordially  say,  and  proceed  to  give  the  opix)sing  statement  what 
benefit  he  thought  it  deserved.  He  could  be  very  trenchant,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  whom  he  had  advanced  to  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  his  confidence  can  remember  that  he  was  so  to  a  friend. 

The  attitude  of  Lord  Cromer  to  life  and  letters — I  speak,  of 
course,  only  of  what  I  saw  in  the  years  of  his  retirement  from 
office — was  not  exactly  representative  of  our  own  or  even  of  the 
last  century.  He  ■would  have  been  at  home  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  French  Revolution.  I 
judge  him  to  have  been  born  with  an  inflexible  and  commanding 
character,  which  in  the  person  of  many  men  exposed  to  such 
dangerous  successes  as  he  enjoyed  might  have  degenerated  into 
tyranny.  On  Lord  Cromer,  on  the  other  hand,  time  produced 
a  humanising  and  mellowing  effect.  It  may  very  -well  prove 
that  he  has  stamped  his  mark  on  the  East  of  the  twentieth 
century,  as  Turgot  did  his  on  the  West  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
but  without  straying  into  the  perilous  fields  of  prophecy,  we 
are  safe  in  recording  the  impression  that  Tjord  Cromer  was  not 
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altogether  a  man  of  to-day ;  he  looked  forward  and  he  looked 
backward.  Probably  the  nearest  counterpart  to  his  manner  of 
mind  and  conversation  may  be  found  in  the  circle  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  Diary  c^Hanny  Burney.  We  can  conceive  Lord 
Cromer  leaning  against  the  Committee  Box  in  earnest  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Burke  at  Warren  Hastings’  trial. 
We  can  restore  the  half-disdainful  gesture  with  which  he  would 
drop  an  epigram  (“from  the  Greek”)  into  the  Bath  Easton  Vase. 
His  politeness  and  precision,  his  classical  quotations,  his  humour, 
his  predilections  in  literature  and  art,  were  those  of  the  inner  circle 
of  Whigs  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  I  imagine  that 
their  talk  was  very  much  like  his. 

He  was  fond  of  repeating  Bagehot’s  description  of  the  Whigs, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  apply  so  exactly  to  himself  that  I  will 
quote  part  of  it : — 

“Perhaps  as  long  as  there  has  been  a  political  history  in  this  country 
there  have  been  certain  men  of  a  cool,  moderate,  resolute  firmness,  not 
gifted  with  high  imagination,  little  prone  to  enthusiastic  sentiment,  heed¬ 
less  of  large  theories  and  speculations,  careless  of  dreamy  scepticism,  with 
a  clear  view  of  the  next  step,  and  a  wise  intention  to  take  it;  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  elements  of  knowledge  are  true,  and  a  steady  belief 
that  the  present  would,  can,  and  should  be  quietly  improved.” 

In  a  full  analysis  of  Lord  Cromer’s  character,  I  think  that 
every  clause  of  this  description  might  be  expanded  with  illustra¬ 
tions.  In  the  intellectual  domain,  Bagehot’s  w'ords,  “little  prone 
to  enthusiastic  sentiment,”  seem  made  to  fit  Lord  Cromer’s 
detachment  from  all  the  tendencies  of  romanticism.  His  literary 
tastes  were  highly  developed  and  eagerly  indulged,  but  they  were 
all  in  their  essence  pre-Eevolutionary.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  a  book  once  famous,  the  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature  of 
Thomas  Green,  written  down  to  the  very  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  have  in  their  hands  a  volume  in  which  the  very  accents 
of  Lord  Cromer  may  seem  to  be  heard.  Isaac  d’ Israeli  said 
that  Green  had  humbled  all  modern  authors  in  the  dust ;  Lord 
Cromer  had  a  short  way  with  many  of  the  wTiters  most  fashion¬ 
able  at  this  moment.  When  he  w’as  most  occupied  with  the 
resuscitations  of  ancient  manners  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  he  had  never  read  Marius 
the  Epieurean.  I  recommended  it  to  him,  and  with  his  usual 
instant  response  to  suggestion,  he  got  it  at  once  and  began 
reading  it.  But  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  share  my  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and,  what  was  not  like  him,  he  did  not  read  Marius  to 
the  end.  The  richness  and  complication  of  Pater’s  style  annoyed 
him.  He  liked  prose  to  be  clear  and  stately ;  he  liked  it,  in 
English,  to  be  Addisonian.  Even  Gibbon — though  he  read  The 
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Decline  and  Fall  over  again,  very  carefully,  so  late  as  1913 — 
was  not  entirely  to  his  taste.  He  enjoyed  the  limpidity  and 
the  irony,  but  the  sustained  roll  of  Gibbon’s  antitheses  vexed 
him  a  little.  He  liked  prose  to  be  qu^^ simple. 

In  many  ways.  Lord  Cromer,  durin^nose  long  and  desultory 
conversations  about  literature  which  will  be  so  perennial  a  delight 
to  look  back  upon,  betrayed  his  constitutional  detestation  of  the 
Romantic  attitude.  He  believed  himself  to  be  perfectly  catholic 
in  his  tastes,  and  resented  the  charge  of  prejudice.  But  he  was, 
in  fact,  irritated  by  the  excesses  and  obscurities  of  much  that 
is  fashionable  to-day  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  he  refused  his 
tribute  of  incense  to  several  popular  idols.  He  thought  that, 
during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  German  influences 
had  seriously  perturbed  the  balance  of  taste  in  Europe.  I  do 
not  know  that  Lord  Cromer  had  pursued  these  impressions  very 
far,  or  that  he  had  formed  any  conscious  theory  with  regard 
to  them.  But  he  was  very  “eighteenth  century”  in  his  sus¬ 
picion  of  enthusiasm,  and  I  always  found  him  amusingly  im¬ 
pervious  to  ideas  of  a  visionary  or  mystical  order.  It  w'as  impos¬ 
sible  that  so  intelligent  and  omnivorous  a  reader  as  he  should 
not  be  drawn  to  the  pathetic  figure  of  Pascal,  but  he  was  puzzled 
by  him.  He  described  him  as  “manifestly  a  man  full  of  con¬ 
trasts,  difficult  to  understand,  and  as  many-sided  as  Odysseus.” 
On  another  occasion,  losing  patience  with  Pascal,  he  called  him 
“a  half-lunatic  man  of  genius.”  Pension  annoyed  him  still 
more ;  the  spiritual  experiences  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai 
he  found  “  almost  incomprehensible.”  His  sui?^rising,  but  after 
all  perfectly  consistent,  comment  on  both  Fenelon  and  Pascal 
was,  “How  much  more  easy  Buffon  is  to  understand !” 

He  recommended  all  young  men  who  intend  to  take  a  part 
in  politics  carefully  to  study  pre-Revolutionary  history,  and  one 
of  his  objections  to  the  romantic  literature  of  Rousseau  down¬ 
wards  was  that  it  did  not  help  such  study.  It  wms  too  individual¬ 
istic  in  its  direction.  It  tended,  moreover.  Lord  Cromer  thought, 
to  disturb  the  balance  of  judgment,  that  “level-headedness” 
which  he  valued  so  highly,  and  had  exercised  with  such  magni¬ 
ficent  authority.  He  disliked  the  idea  that  genius  involved  a 
lack  of  sanity,  or,  in  other  words,  of  self-command.  He  re¬ 
gretted  that  Dryden  had  given  general  currency  to  this  idea  by 
his  famous  lines  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel  : — • 

“  Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bonds  divide;  ” 

but  Lord  Cromer  was  himself,  perhaps,  too  ready  to  account  by 
insanity  for  every  odd  or  confused  expression  in  literature.  He 
had  nothing  to  say  about  Mazzini,  whom  he  swept  aside  im- 
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patiently,  except  that  he  “was  a  semi-lunatic,”  and  I  have  heard 
him  declare  of  Chatterton  and  Verlaine — a  strange  couple— that 
they  were  a  pah  of  madmen.  He  objected  violently  to  Baude¬ 
laire,  but  I  think  he  knew  very  little  about  that  poet’s  works, 
except  what  he  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  the  impudent  Prussian 
charlatan  who  called  himself  Max  Nordau. 

If  I  mention  these  things,  it  is  because  they  seem  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  human  character  to  any  sketch  of  the  mind  of  Lord 
Cromer.  He  himself  hated  mere  eulogy,  which  he  said  had 
ruined  most  of  the  biographies  of  the  world.  The  official  lives 
of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  did  not  escape  a  measure  of  his  blame 
in  this  respect,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  resentment  against 
what  he  thought  a  shadowless  portrait  led  to  his  own  very 
vivacious  paper  on  Disraeli,  which  he  afterwards  issued  as  a 
pamphlet.  He  wars  an  avid  reader  of  memoirs,  and  of  political 
memoirs  in  particular,  but  he  almost  always  passed  upon  them 
the  same  criticism — that  they  were  too  public.  “I  don’t  want 

Mr. - ,”  he  would  say,  “to  tell  me  what  I  can  learn  for 

myself  by  turning  up  the  tile  of  the  Morning  Post.  I  want  him 
to  tell  me  what  I  can’t  find  out  elsewhere.  And  he  need  not 
be  so  very  much  afraid  of  hinting  that  his  hero  had  faults,  for 
if  he  had  not  had  defects  we  shoidd  never  have  heard  of  his 
qualities.  We  are  none  of  us  irerfect,  and  we  don’t  want  a  prig¬ 
gish  biographer  to  pretend  that  we  are.”  He  was  speaking  here 
mainly  of  political  matters ;  but  Lord  Cromer’s  training  and 
experience  had  a  strong  bearing  on  his  literary  tastes.  With 
him  politics  reacted  on  literature,  although  he  liked  to  fancy 
that  he  kept  them  wholly  apart. 

No  doubt  a  selection  from  his  correspondence  will  one  day  be 
given  to  the  world,  for  he  was  a  vivid,  copious,  and  daring 
letter-writer.  I  suppose  that  he  wrote  to  each  of  his  friends 
mainly  on  the  subject  which  absorbed  that  friend  most,  and  as 
his  own  range  of  sympathies  and  interests  was  very  wide,  it  is 
probable  that  his  letters  will  prove  excellent  general  reading. 
As  in  so  many  other  of  the  departments  of  life,  Lord  Cromer 
did  not  think  letter-writing  a  matter  to  be  lightly  regarded  or 
approached  without  responsibility.  He  said  : — 

“There  are  two  habits  which  I  have  contracted,  and  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  pass  on  to  my  children,  as  I  have  found  them  useful.  One 
is  to  shut  the  door  after  me  when  I  leave  the  room,  and  the  other  is  always 
to  affix  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  year  to  every  document,  however 
unimportant,  that  I  sign.  I  have  received  numbers  of  letters,  not  only 
from  women,  one  of  whose  numerous  privileges  it  is  to  be  vague,  but  also 
from  men  in  high  official  positions,  dated  with  the  day  of  the  week  only. 
When  the  document  is  important,  such  a  proceeding  is  a  fraud  on 
posterity.” 
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He  often,  both  in  conversation  and  in  letters,  took  up  one 
of  his  favourite  classic  tags,  and  wove  a  shrewd  modern  reflection 
round  it.  For  instance,  a  couple  of  years  before  the  war,  a 
phrase  of  Aristotle  recommending  a  ruthless  egotism  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  war,  led  him  to  say  : — 

“I  think  that  at  times  almost  every  modern  nation  has  acted  on  this 
principle,  though  they  gloss  it  over  with  fine  words.  Its  principal  exponents 
of  late  have  unquestionably  been  the  Hohenzollems.” 

And,  in  connection  with  the  axiom  of  Thucydides  that  war 
educates  through  violence,  he  wrote,  about  the  same  time  : — 

“The  Germans,  who,  in  spite  of  their  culture,  preserve  a  strain  of 
barbarism  in  their  characters,  are  the  modern  representatives  of  this  view. 
There  is  just  this  amount  of  truth  in  it — ^that  at  the  cost  of  undue  and 
appalling  sacrifices,  war  brings  out  certain  fine  qualities  in  individuals,  and 
sometimes  in  nations.”  . 

This  may,  surely,  be  taken  as  a  direct  prophecy  of  the  mag- 
niticent  ell'ort  of  France.  Lord  Cromer’s  reflections,  thrown  olT 
in  the  warmth  of  personal  contact,  often  had  a  pregnant  direct¬ 
ness.  For  instance,  how  good  this  is  :  — 

“The  prejudice  against  the  Boeotians  was  probably  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  might  have  said,  they 
‘  put  their  money  on  the  wrong  horse  ’  during  the  Persian  war.  So  also, 
it  may  be  observed,  did  the  oracle  at  Delphi.” 

Lord  Cromer’s  public  speeches  and  published  writings  scarcely 
give  a  hint  of  his  humour,  which  was  lambent  and  sometimes 
almost  boyish.  He  loved  to  be  amused,  and  he  repaid  his  enter¬ 
tainer  by  being  amusing.  I  suppose  that  after  his  return  from 
Cairo  he  allowed  this  feature  of  his  character  a  much  freer  run. 
The  legend  used  to  be  that  he  was  looked  upon  in  Egypt  as 
rather  grim,  and  by  no  means  to  be  trifled  with.  He  was  not 
the  man,  we  may  be  sure,  to  be  funny  with  a  Young  Turk,  or 
to  crack  needless  jokes  with  a  recalcitrant  Khedive.  But  retire¬ 
ment  softened  him,  and  the  real  nature  of  Lord  Cromer,  with  its 
elements  of  geniality  and  sportiveness,  came  into  full  play. 

Eight  years  ago,  I  regret  to  admit,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
not  the  universal  favourite  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  has 
since  become.  Lord  Cromer  was  one  of  those  who  were  not 
entirely  reconciled  to  the  financial  projects  of  the  new  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  compared  the  Chancellor  with  Pescennius 
Niger, 

“who  aspired  to  bo  Emperor  after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  was  already 
Governor  of  Syria.  On  being  asked  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  province 
to  diminish  the  land  tax,  he  replied  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
not  only  would  he  effect  no  diminution,  but  he  regretted  that  he  could 
not  tax  the  air  which  they  breathed.” 

Q*  2 
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The  strained  relations  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the 
House  of  Lords  inspired  Lord  Cromer  with  a  really  delightful 
parallel  from  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophcl  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  one  of  his  favourite  poems)  ; — 

“  Thus,  worn  or  weakened,  well  or  ill  content, 

Submit  they  must  to  David’s  government; 

Impoverished  and  deprived  of  all  command. 

Their  taxes  doubled  as  they  lost  their  land; 

And — what  was  harder  yet  to  flesh  and  blood. 

Their  gods  disgraced,  and  burnt  like  common  wood.” 

When  he  pointed  this  out  to  me,  I  entreated  him  to  introduce 
it  into  a  speech  on  the  Budget.  But  he  said  that  he  was  not 
sure  of  his  audience,  and  then  it  was  most  painful  to  an  orator 
to  make  a  literary  reference  which  was  not  taken  up.  Once  at 
Sheffield,  when  he  was  urging  the  necessity  of  a  strong  Navy 
upon  a  large  public  meeting,  he  quoted  Swinburne’s  splendid 
lines  :  — 

”  All  our  past  comes  wailing  in  the  wind. 

And  all  our  future  thunders  on  the  sea,” 

without  producing  any  effect  at  all.  But  the  House  of  Lords 
is  not  an  illiterate  audience,  and  I  recollect  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  Lord  Cromer  himself  was  speaking  on  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  Colonies,  and  quoted  Prior  : — 

”  Euphemia  (that  is  Preference)  serves  to  grace  my  measuie, 

But  Chloe  (that  is  Protection)  is  my  real  flame, 

the  Peers  received  the  couplet  with  hilarious  appreciation. 

He  was  very  entertaining  about  the  oddities  of  his  life  in  thl^ 
East,  and  his  stories  w’ere  numberless.  One  w'as  of  a  petition 
which  he  once  received  from  a  young  Egyptian  with  a  grievance, 
which  opened  with  these  words  :  — 

“0  Hell  I  Lordship’s  face  grow  red  when  he  hear  quite  beastly  behaviour 
of  Public  Works  Department  towards  his  humble  servant.” 

He  used  to  repeat  these  things  w’ith  an  inimitable  chuckle  of 
enjoyment. 

We  have  been  told  that  he  who  blows  through  bronze  may 
breathe  through  silver.  The  severe  preoccupations  of  Lord 
Cromer’s  public  life  did  not  prevent  him  from  sedulously  culti¬ 
vating  the  art  of  verse.  In  1903,  before  his  retirement  from 
Egypt,  he  published  a  volume  of  Paraphrases  and  Translations 
from  the  Greek,  in  the  preparation  or  selection  of  which  I  believe 
that  he  enjoyed  the  advice  of  Mr.  Mackail.  It  was  rather  unlucky 
that,  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  angry  critics.  Lord  Cromer 
prefixed  to  this  little  book  a  preface  needlessly  modest.  He 
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had  no  cause  to  apologise  so  deeply  for  exercises  which  were  both 
elegant  and  learned.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  this  collection 
of  paraphrases,  the  translator  did  not  touch  the  Attic  authors 
whom  he  knew  so  well — he  used  to  copy  out  pages  of  iEschylus 
and  Sophocles  in  his  loose  Greek  script,  with  notes  of  his  own — 
hut  dealt  entirely  with  lyric  and  epigrammatic  poets  of  the 
Alexandrian  age.  Perhaps  it  seemed  to  him  less  daring  to  touch 
them  than  to  affront  iEschylus.  He  was  not  quite  sure  about 
these  verses  of  his;  he  liked  them,  and  then  he  was  afraid  that 
they  were  unworthy  of  the  original.  Out  in  Cairo  it  was  so 
difficult,  he  said,  to  get  a  critical  opinion. 

Among  his  unpublished  translations  there  is  one,  from  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  Euripides,  w’hich  should  not  be  lost,  if  only  because 
Lord  Cromer  himself  liked  it  better  than  any  other  of  his  versions. 
It  runs  : — 

“I  learn  what  may  be  taught; 

I  seek  what  may  be  sought; 

My  other  wants  I  dare 

To  ask  from  Heaven  in  prayer.” 

Of  his  satirical  vers-de-societe,  which  it  amused  him  to  dis¬ 
tribute  in  private,  he  never,  I  believe,  gave  any  to  the  world, 
but  they  deserve  preservation.  Some  serious  reflections  on  the 
advantages  of  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  close  with  the 
quotation  :  — 

”  Let  them  suffice  for  Britain’s  need — 

No  nobler  prize  was  ever  won — 

The  blessings  of  a  people  freed, 

The  consciousness  of  duty  done.” 

These  were,  in  a  high  degree,  the  rewards  of  Lord  Cromer 
himself. 

After  his  settlement  in  London,  Mr.  T.  E.  Page  sent  him  a 
book,  called  Between  Whiles,  of  English  verse  translated  into 
Latin  and  Greek.  Lord  Cromer  was  delighted  with  this,  and 
the  desire  to  write  in  metre  returned  to  him.  He  used  to  sen! 
his  friends,  in  letters,  little  triolets  and  epigrams,  generally  in 
English  but  sometimes  in  Greek.  But  he  wt\s  more  ambitious 
than  this.  So  lately  as  February,  1911,  during  the  course  of  one 
of  our  long  conversations  upon  literature,  he  asked  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  task  of  translation  on  which  he  could  engage.  It  w’as 
just  the  moment  wdien  he  was  particularly  busy  with  Constitu¬ 
tional  Free  Trade  and  Woman  Suffrage  and  other  public  topics, 
but  that  made  no  difference.  It  had  alw'ays  seemed  to  me  that 
he  had  been  most  happy  in  his  versions  of  the  Bucolic  poets, 
and  so  I  urged  him  to  continue  his  translations  by  attempting 
the  Kurnpa  of  Moscbus.  He  looked  at  it,  and  pronounced  it 
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unattractive.  I  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to  receive  a 
letter,  on  March  ‘25th,  in  which  he  said  : — 

“Not  sleeping  very  well  last  niglit,  I  composed  in  my  head  these  few 
lines  merely  as  a  specimen  to  begin  Europa  : — 

“  When  dawn  is  nigh,  at  the  third  watch  of  night, 

What  time,  more  sweet  than,  honey  of  the  bee. 

Sleep  courses  through  the  brain  some  vision  bright, 

To  lift  the  veil  which  hides  futurity. 

Fair  Cypris  sent  a  fearful  dream  to  mar 

The  slumbers  of  a  maid  whose  frightened  eye.s 
Pictured  the  direful  clash  of  horrid  war. 

And  she,  Europa,  was  the  victor’s  prize. 

“They  are,  of  course,  only  a  first  attempt,  and  I  do  not  think  much  of 
them  myself.  But  do  you  think  the  sort  of  style  and  metre  suitable?  ’’ 

He  went  steadily  on  till  he  completed  the  poem,  and  on 
April  27th  I  received  a  packet  endorsed  “Patched-up  Moschus 
returned  herewith.”  So  far  as  I  know,  this  version  of  the 
Europa,  conducted  with  great  spirit  in  his  seventieth  year,  has 
never  been  printed.  It  is  the  longest  and  most  ambitious  of  all 
his  poetical  experiments. 

I-jord  Cromer  was  fond  of  saying  that  he  considered  the  main 
beauty  of  Greek  poetry  to  reside  in  its  simplicity.  In  all  his 
verses  he  aimed  at  limpidity  and  ease.  He  praised  the  Greek 
)x>ets  for  not  rhapsodising  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  this 
was  very  characteristic  of  his  owm  eighteenth-century  habit  of 
mind.  His  general  attitude  to  poetry,  which  he  read  incessantly 
and  in  four  languages,  was  a  little  difficult  to  define.  He  was 
ready  to  give  lists  of  his  life-long  prime  favourites,  and,  as  was 
very  natural,  these  dilfered  from  time  to  time.  But  one  list  of 
the  books  he  had  “read  more  frequently  than  any  other”  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Iliad,  the  Book  of  Job,  Trintram  Shandy,  and  Pick¬ 
wick,  to  which  he  added  Lycidcts  and  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal.  It  wnuld  require  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  to  bring 
these  six  masterpieces  into  line.  He  was  consistent  in  declaring 
that  the  28th  chapter  of  Job  was  “the  finest  bit  of  poetry  ever 
written.” 

He  was  violently  carried  away  in  1912  by  reading  Mr. 
Livingstone’s  book  on  The  Greek  Genius.  It  made  him  a  little 
regret  the  pains  he  had  expended  on  the  Hymns  of  Calli¬ 
machus  and  the  Bucolics  of  Theocritus,  and  he  thought  that 
perhaps  he  ought  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  severer  and 
earlier  classics.  But  surely  he  had  followed  his  instinct,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  pity  if  he  had  narrowed  his  range.  It  was 
the  modernness  of  the  Alexandrian  authors,  and  perhaps  their 
Egyptian  flavour,  which  had  justly  attracted  him.  He  did  not 
care  very  much  for  an  antiquity  which  he  could  not  revivify  for 
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his  own  vision.  I  urged  liim  to  read  a  book  which  had  fascinated 
me,  The  Religion  of  Numa,  by  a  learned  American,  Mr.  Jesse 
Carter.  Lord  Cromer  read  it  with  respect,  but  he  admitted  that 
those  earliest  Roman  ages  were  too  remote  and  cold  for  him. 

Lord  Cromer  was  very  much  annoyed  with  Napoleon  for  having 
laid  it  down  that  aprh  soixante  ans,  un  homme  ne  vaiit  rien. 
The  rash  dictum  had  certainly  no  application  to  himself.  It  is 
true  that,  under  the  strain  of  the  long  tropical  years,  his  bodily 
health  declined  as  he  approached  the  age  of  sixty.  But  his 
mental  activity,  his  marvellous  receptivity,  were  not  merely 
maintained,  but  seemed  steadily  to  advance.  He  continued  to 
he  consumed  by  that  lust  for  knowledge,  libido  sciendi,  which 
he  admired  in  the  ancient  Greeks.  When  the  physicians  forbade 
him,  four  years  ago,  to  expend  his  failing  strength  any  longer 
on  {Kilitical  and  social  propaganda,  instead  of  retiring,  as  most 
men  of  his  age  w'ould  have  done,  to  dream  in  the  recesses  of 
his  library,  he  plunged  with  renewed  ardour  into  the  one  occu¬ 
pation  still  permitted  to  him  :  literature.  The  accident  of  his 
publishing  a  criticism  which  excited  wdde  }X)pular  attention  led 
to  his  becoming,  when  past  his  seventieth  birthday,  a  “regular 
reviewer”  for  the  Spectator,  w'here  the  verj^  frequent  papers 
signed  “C.”  became  a  prominent  feature.  Those  articles  were, 
j)erhaps,  most  remarkable  for  the  light  they  threw  on  the  writer’s 
own  tem|>erament,  on  his  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge.  Lord 
Cromer’s  curiosity  in  all  intellectual  directions  \vas,  to  the  last, 
like  that  of  a  young  man  beginning  his  mental  career ;  and  when 
he  adopted  the  position,  so  uncommon  in  a  man  of  his  experience 
and  authority,  of  a  revie\ver  of  current  books,  it  was  because  he 
wished  to  share  with  others  the  excitement  he  himself  enjoyed 
in  the  tapping  of  fresh  sources  of  information. 

Edmund  Gosse. 
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A  NEW  Session  of  Parliament  has  begun ;  and  as  no  institution  in 
the  country  more  needs  a  generous  infusion  of  new  blood  than  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  last  Session  of  this  extraordinary  Long  Parliament.  It 
opened  with  businesslike  precision.  The  Debate  on  the  Address 
lasted  for  two  days  only,  one  of  which  was  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  various  problems  of  food  production,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  in  finer  tone  or  temper  than  the  earnest  plea  of  Mr.  Asquith 
that  no  “jarring  voices”  might  be  heard,  and  no  party  cross¬ 
currents  revealed.  That  pious  hope  w’ill  certainly  not  he  ful¬ 
filled.  Some  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  colleagues  on  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench  are  quite  unreconciled  to  loss  of  power  and  office.  Still 
angry  at  ejectment,  they  are  waiting  and  watching,  and  they  are 
doing  nothing  to  strengthen  the  new  Government.  The  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  public  would  sharply  resent  any  open  and  flagrant 
attack  imposes  a  certain  restraint,  but  some  are  manifestly  im¬ 
patient  to  begin  the  destructive  work  of  criticism. 

It  is  a  very  different  Front  Opposition  Bench  from  what  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  though  the  most  friendly  sentiments  may  from 
time  to  time  be  expressed,  the  Government  will  be  under  no 
illusions  as  to  the  real  feelings  which  animate  one  or  two  of  the 
most  prominent  members  on  the  bench  opposite.  Mr.  Asquith, 
no  doubt,  will  be  a  moderating  force,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal 
rank  and  file  will  follow  his  lead.  He  is  a  man  of  his  word, 
and  he  who  received  so  much  loyal  support  from  his  old  political 
adversaries  will  not  fail  to  show  the  same  magnanimity  in  return. 
It  is  those  who  allow  their  personal  feuds  to  influence  their  public 
conduct  whose  patriotism  will  soonest  succumb  to  partisanship. 
“Jarring  voices”  have  already  been  heard.  There  was  an  ill- 
natured,  querulous  debate  on  the  appointment  of  Ministers  with¬ 
out  portfolio;  the  mischief-makers  on  the  Radical  side,  the 
notoriety-hunters,  the  gadflies,  and  all  the  other  busybodies  of 
the  House  are  busy  and  animated,  scenting  as  they  do  fruitful 
and  continuous  opportunities  of  nagging  at  the  Government.  And 
especially  at  the  new  Ministers,  who  have  already  been  marked 
down  by  Mr.  McKenna  as  the  most  promising  objects  of  attack. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  not  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
opening  day.  Doubtless  the  matter  was  fully  considered  by  him, 
and  he  may  have  determined  that  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  Leader 
of  the  House  he  should  begin  the  Session  in  the  Leader’s  place. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  means  to  spend  as  little  time  as  possible  in 
Parliament  during  the  next  few  months,  and  the  country  will 
be  well  content  to  believe  that  he  knows  best  how  and  where  he 
may  perform  the  most  useful  service.  Nevertheless,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  extraordinarily  touchy  in  the  matter  of  its  own 
cliff nity,  and  so  long  as  the  Government  of  the  day  profess  to  he 
dependent  upon  its  confidence  and  support,  there  are  occasions 
when  the  Prime  Minister  must  appear  before  it,  and  the  opening 
of  a  now  Session  of  Parliament  w'as  surely  one  of  these.  For  that 
is  a  formal  and  ceremonial  occasion,  w'hich  is.  easily  turned  to 
profit.  IMr.  Lloyd  George  is  not  in  the  habit  of  throwing  chances 
away ;  but  his  intuition  was  surely  at  fault  when  he  rejected  such 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  making  a  heartening  speech.  No  one, 
of  course,  believes  that  he  intended  “a  studied  insult”  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Only  a  malcontent  Liberal  w’ould  suggest 
anything  so  stupid.  But  his  absence  caused  surprise,  and  it  was 
not  a  pleased  surprise,  and  hence  the  general  feeling  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  The  House  is  extraordinarily  susceptible  to  the 
judicious  flattery  of  a  pow^erful  Minister.  They  rule  it  most 
securely  who  avow  themselves  from  time  to  time  its  most  humble 
and  obedient  servants.  The  Prime  Minister’s  visits,  therefore, 
may  be  rare,  but  they  should  not  be  too  rare,  lest  he  set  the 
envious,  carping  tongues  a-wagging,  and  saying  that  this  aloofness 
means  that  he  is  “  aiming  at  a  tyranny,”  like  the  Greek  democratic 
leaders  of  old. 

It  is  much  too  early  yet  to  consider  the  work  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  whole.  The  Prime  Minister  has  publicly  claimed  that 
every  department  has  been  energised  and  quickened  into  new 
activities,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  claim.  But  till  the  fruits  are  seen — especially  in  definite  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  results — it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  tlie  country 
has  gained  by  the  supersession  not  only  of  the  old  Ministry,  but  of 
the  old  system  of  government.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pleaded  very 
earnestly  at  Carnarvon  a  month  ago  that  his  new  men,  and 
especially  the  business  members  of  his  Administration,  should  be 
given  a  fair  chance.  No  sensible  person  supposed  that  a  mere 
change  of  Government  was  going  to  work  an  immediate  revolution, 
and  there  certainly  has  been  no  general  disposition  to  treat  them 
as  “mere  fussers  or  flounderers.”  People  have  simply  looked  to 
them  to  justify  their  title  of  experts  and  escape  the  blunders  and 
pitfalls  into  wffiich  ordinary  Ministers,  chosen  for  political 
qualifications  only,  have  shown  a  constant  tendency  to  stumble. 
“Give  them  a  fair  chance!”  said  the  Prime  Minister.  “They 
have  to  straighten  out  tangles,  and  make  up  many  accumulated 
deficiencies.  They  have  arrears  to  clear  up.  A  vast  amount  of 
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work  has  to  be  done,  and  is  being  done.  That  will  be  continued. 
There  was  some  bad  work.  That  will  be  scrapped.  Where  there 
was  slack  work,  that  will  be  energised.  Where  there  was  no 
work,  that  will  be  initiated.  They  are  not  asking  for  a  trial  ot 
two  and  a  half  years.  They  have  not  yet  had  two  months ;  thev 
have  hardly  had  a  month.  They  must  have  a  fair  chance  to  look 
round,  to  consider,  and  to  act.”  These  words,  spoken  a  month 
ago,  were  followed  almost  immediately  by  important  declarations 
from  the  Food  Controller,  the  President  of  the  Hoard  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Director-General  of  National  Service, 
immediately  prior  to  the  reopening  of  Parliament. 

Whether  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  would  have  framed  his 
scheme  of  National  Service  on  a  voluntary  basis,  if  he  had  been 
free  to  choose  between  voluntaryism  and  compulsion,  we  do  not 
know.  But  he  had  no  such  freedom.  He  was  bound  by  the 
pledge  given  to  Labour  by  tlVe  Prime  Minister,  when  he  was 
seeking  to  form  an  Administration,  that  before  there  was  any  talk 
of  industrial  conscription  a  trial  should  be  given  to  the  voluntary 
principle.  It  may  succeed,  but  the  hope  appears  to  be  slender, 
and  even  as  a  voluntary  scheme  it  is  open  at  many  points  to  the 
most  serious  criticism.  The  public  appeal,  at  the  launching  of 
the  plan,  was  made  to  men  of  all  classes  betw'een  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  sixty.  It  w’as  made  in  the  most  general  and  all- 
embracing  terms.  Every  able-bodied  man  between  those  ages 
was  invited  to  go  to  the  nearest  post-office,  and  fill  up  a  volunteer 
form,  and  the  instinct  of  every  patriotic  citizen  must  have  been  to 
obey.  But  when  one  looked  at  the  scheduled  list  of  eni]doyments 
for  which  volunteers  are  specially  wanted,  one  found  that  the  real 
appeal  was  practically  addressed  to  the  labouring  and  artisan 
classes.  The  first  nineteen  categories  of  labour  which  are  set 
forth  range  from  agriculture,  through  coal-mining,  engineering, 
general  labourers,  iron  and  steel  workers,  quarry  workers,  and 
shipbuilding,  to  transport  service.  These  are  all  occupations  for 
which  the  middle-aged,  middle-class,  commercial  or  professional 
man,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  would  be  totally  use¬ 
less  without  a  considerable  period  of  physical  and  technical 
training.  The  twentieth  category — “Other  Government  Work” 
— may  mean  anything  from  a  couriership  to  some  sheltered  job  in 
a  Government  office,  with  generous  overtime  pay,  though  these 
posts  are  usually  filled  without  difficulty.  Does  the  Director- 
General  desire  middle-aged  men  to  fill  up  forms  saying  that  they 
are  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything?  If  so,  he  can  get 
applications  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  but  they  W'ill  be  absolutely 
valueless,  and  the  volunteer  will  be  turned  down  the  moment  he 
presents  himself  at  the  National  Service  Employment  Exchange. 
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The  plain  truth  is  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  middle-class 
citizens  over  a  certain  age  would  be  worth  their  wages  in  the 
particular  occupations  wliere  labour  is  most  urgently  required,  and 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  nation  would  benefit  much  more 
bv  their  remaining  at  their  posts.  Agriculture  is  placed  first  upon 
the  list.  But  what  would  bo  the  practical  value  to  a  farmer  of 
a  score  of  middle-aged  barristers,  clergymen,  or  shopkeepers,  half 
of  whom  would  probably  be  down  with  pneumonia  or  crippled  with 
rheumatism  after  a  month  of  farm  work  in  winter?  Perhaps  the 
appeal  was  never  seriously  intended  for  these.  In  that  case,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  if  the  fact  had  been  plainly  stated. 
The  men,  of  course,  who  are  really  wanted  to  volunteer  are  the 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  men  engaged  in  non-essential  industries, 
who  would  require  a  minimum  of  training  to  fit  them  to  take  their 
place  in  the  essential  occupations,  together  with  such  men  of 
military  age  as  may  not  be  fit  for  service  in  the  ranks,  but  are 
quite  sound  enough  to  stand  the  physical  strain  of  many  forms  of 
hard  manual  labour.  It  is  an  indefensible  anomaly  that  the  State 
should  have  no  pow’er,  when  exempting  a  man  of  military  age  from 
military  service,  to  bid  him  take  his  place  in  one  of  these  essential 
industries.  But  such  is  the  case,  and  it  may  well  be  on  these  that 
compulsion  will  fall  first,  if  they  do  not  respond  to  the  invitation 
to  volunteer. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  Director-General  gave  no 
indication  whatsoever  of  the  number  of  men  whom  he  is  likely 
to  require.  Ar’e  they  reckoned  hy  the  tens,  or  hy  the  hundreds, 
of  thousands?  That  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  problem.  Nor 
did  he  give  any  hint  as  to  where  his  Department  draws  the 
dividing  line  between  essential  and  non-essential  industries.  It 
would  surely  have  been  better  to  face  this  question  fairly  and 
squarely,  though  it  might  have  raised  the  storm  of  criticism  which, 
apparently,  it  was  desired  to  avoid  at  all  costs.  Nevertheless,  the 
distinction  will  have  to  be  drawn  sooner  or  later.  The  luxury 
trades  will  have  to  suffer,  but  in  a  war  of  existence  that  cannot  be 
helped,  and  if  the  Government  thought  it  no  robbery  to  com¬ 
mandeer  the  whole  of  the  machine-tool  factories  and  practically 
all  the  engineering  shops  in  the  land  fof  the  manufacture  of 
munitions,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  commandeer 
the  services  of  the  workmen  in  any  other  trade — always  provided 
that  they  deal  equitably  with  them  and  guarantee  them  equal 
remuneration  and  reinstatement  after  the  war.  The  problem 
bristles  with  difficulties,  but  they  are  not  solved  by  this  voluntary 
scheme  of  the  Director-General,  which  is  possibly  a  mere  prelude 
to  something  else.  It  was  hoped  that  he  w'ould  specify  precisely 
whom  he  wanted  and  whom  he  regarded  as  engaged  in  work  non- 
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essential  to  the  nation.  He  could  have  told  the  gardeners,  for 
example,  that  he  wanted  them  for  agriculture  and  food  produc¬ 
tion  ;  he  could  even  have  told  the  jewellery  trade  of  his  own  city  of 
Birmingham  that  at  this  critical  juncture  of  affairs  all  those  who 
earn  a  living  by  filling  the  jewellers’  shops  with  cheap  gewgaws 
are  not  merely  doing  non-essential  work,  but  are  tempting  large 
masses  of  the  people  to  foolish  and  wasteful  extravagance.  But 
in  that  case  w'hat  would  Birmingham  have  said? 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  necessary  feature  of  the  scheme  that 
volunteers  shall  receive  the  standard  rates  of  wages  current  in  the 
industries  to  w'hich  they  are  assigned ;  the  offer  of  a  higher  rate 
would  cause  dissatisfaction  among  those  already  engaged  in  the 
industry  and  lead  to  a  demand  for  increased  wages.  But  the 
minimum  wage  6f  25s.  a  week  that  is  guaranteed  to  every 
volunteer  must  have  chilled  the  ardour  of  many  a  prospective 
National  Service  worker.  Twenty-five  shillings  a  week!  That 
is  precisely  the  starting  wage  which  is  given  to  the  hundreds  of 
raw  and  inexperienced  girls,  just  fresh  from  school,  who  are 
filling  the  new  Government  offices  in  Whitehall.  It  is  not  a  third 
of  the  salary  which  is  being  drawn  by  scores  of  women  in  the 
various  censoring  offices  for  the  not  particularly  exacting  duty 
of  reading  foreign  correspondence.  And  yet  it  is  held  out  as 
an  inducement  to  men  of  all  classes  up  to  the  age  of  sixty  that 
if  they  are  accepted  for  arduous  voluntary  service  their  w'ages 
shall  not  be  less  than  25s.  a  week  1  One  may  be  sure  that  not 
one  of  the  new  officials  who  are  to  work  this  scheme  will  be 
content  with  so  exiguous  a  salary,  and  it  is  really  asking  too  much 
to  expect  cither  working  men  or  professional  men  to  commit 
their  future  careers  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  staff  of  this 
new  organisation,  w'ho  are  likely  to  have  had  no  experience 
wdiatever  in  the  task  of  sorting  out  a  miscellaneous  body  of 
volunteers  among  the  occupations  to  which  they  seem  best  fitted. 
As  for  the  framework  of  the  organisation  itself,  with  its  hierarchy 
of  commissioners  and  sub-commissioners,  superimposed  upon 
a  reformed  system  of  Labour  Exchanges  and  committees  of  the 
local  authorities,  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained  why 
the  Director-General  could  not  have  been  content  to  w'ork  with 
the  old  machinery  already  in  existence.  Mr.  Neville  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  scheme  was  launched  wdth  great  eclat,  but  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  public  has  been  manifest,  and  no  one  will  be 
surprised  if  the  Government  are  compelled  to  resort  to  other  and 
fairer  means  of  securing  the  necessary  labour. 

The  two  other  Departments  which  have  been  most  in  the 
public  eye  since  the  new  year  opened  are  those  of  the  Food 
Controller  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  They  are  necessarily 
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very  closely  related  to  one  another,  considering  the  urgent 
importance  of  the  question  of  food  supplies  and  the  home 
production  of  foodstuffs.  In  such  a  case  either  the  authority  of 
the  two  Departments  is  equal,  and  the  result,  in  case  of 
disagreement,  is  a  deadlock — which  was  the  curse  of  the  late 
Admiuistration^-or  the  authority  of  the  one  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  other,  and  the  inferior  has  to  give  way.  There  is  no 
escape  from  that  dilemma,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  criticism 
levelled  against  the  Food  Controller  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  other,  has  been 
grossly  unfair.  But  it  was  simply  ludicrous'  for  the  Food 
Controller’s  official  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
pretend  that  the  relations  between  the  tw-o .  Departments  had 
been  of  the  friendliest  character,  and  unclouded  by  the  slightest 
misunderstanding.  Only  a  few  hours  before  Mr.  Bathurst’s 
assurances,  the  House  had  listened  to  Mr,  Prothero  himself 
explaining,  with  a  very  wry  face,  that  the  reason  why  he  had 
accepted  certain  decisions  of  the  Food  Controller,  which  had 
been  most  unpalatable  to  him  as  an  agriculturist,  was  that  the  Food 
Controller  w'as  “in  the  dominant  position.”  Nor  w^as  there  any 
particular  cordiality  in  his  blunt  declaration — Mr.  Prothero  is  very 
honest  and  outspoken  in  his  speech — that  he  had  had  ‘  ‘  neither 
voice  nor  any  kind  of  influence  ”  with  the  Food  Controller  in 
fixing  the  official  prices  for  the  ix)tato  crop  of  1916.  He  admitted 
that  in  respect  of  other  prices  his  Department  had  had  its  say, 
but  he  was  careful  to  explain  that  there  was  no  obligation  on 
the  Food  Controller  to  accept  the  suggestions  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  In  other  words,  the  Food  Controller  has  the  last 
word  and  the  supreme  authority,  though  there  is  no  real  hardship 
in  that,  provided  that  he  always  consults  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  all  matters  of  vital  import  to  the  agricultural  community.  It 
was  thoroughly  well  understood  by  the  public  that  he  was  to 
be  clothed  with  absolute  powers,  and  the  obvious  function  of  a 
Controller  is  to  control. 

Lord  Devonport  has  been  pulled  in  two  quite  contrary 
directions.  One  of  the  primary  objects  of  his  appointment  was 
to  protect  the  long-suffering  general  consumer  from  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  traders,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  to  keep  prices  within 
reasonable  bounds,  and  to  see  fair  play  all  round  between  the 
rival  interests.  But  when  the  enemy’s  submarine  menace  became 
intensified,  another  of  his  duties  acquired  an  even  greater 
importance.  That,  of  course,  was  the  conservation  of  the  nation’s 
food  supply,  which  has  led  him  along  the'  path  of  voluntary 
food  rations.  To  conserve  the  food  supply  is  his  special  duty, 
while  that  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  to  increase  it,  and 
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Mr.  Prothero  has  been  devoting  all  his  energies  to  persuade 
farmers  to  produce  the  last  ounce  of  food  from  every  acre  of  land. 
But  then  came  a  succession  of  knock-down  blows.  Ijord  i)evon- 
port’s  prices  were  fixed  not  for  their  encouragement,  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  consumer;  and  the  War  Office  dealt  “the  stag¬ 
gering  blow  ”  of  warning  for  immediate  service  30,00u  of  the 
skilled  man  still  left  on  the  farms. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  situation  has  been  handled  with 
conspicuous  ability.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk,  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  The  governing 
factor  of  the  agricultural  position  has  been  for  many  months 
the  grave  deficiency  of  labour.  It  does  not  improve,  but  grows 
worse  with  every  skilled  man  who  is  taken  from  the  farms,  for 
no  substitute  can  replace  him.  The  Government  do  not  seem 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  whether  they  are  in  grim  earnest 
or  not  about  the  absolute  necessity  of  increasing  the  home  produc¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs.  If  they  are,  they  would  set  at  once  an  absolute 
limit  to  the  number  of  men  whom  they  will  allow  the  War  Oflice 
to  withdraw  from  the  farms,  an'’,  they  would  call  for  agricultural 
recruits  in  very  different  language  from  that  which  they  now 
employ.  They  would  also  have  taken  practical  steps  long  before 
this  for  setting  the  6,000  German  prisoners,  who  are  skilled  agri¬ 
culturists,  to  actual  work  in  the  fields.  They  would  also  have 
made  arrangements  whereby  men  with  agricultural  experience  in 
the  home-service  units  would  have  been  rendei'ed  available  for 
training  the  raw  substitutes  whom  the  War  Office  is  now  dis¬ 
tributing  over  the  countryside.  But  there  still  seems  no  pas¬ 
sionate  conviction  in  high  quarters  that  the  increase  of  home  food 
production  is  a  matter  of  equal  urgency  wnth  the  filling  up  of  the 
ranks  of  the  Army,  and  the  result  is  that  instead  of  an  increase  in 
the  home-grown  crops  this  year  over  those  of  1916,  many  good 
judges  are  afraid  that  there  w’ill  be  an  actual  decrease.  All  the 
physical  conditions  have  been  adverse,  but  worst  of  all  has  been 
the  farmer’s  perpetual  uncertainty  as  to  what  his  position  was 
going  to  be  in  the  immediate  future.  Prices  have  been  fixed  for 
much  that  he  produces ;  but  prices  have  not  been  fixed  for  what 
he  has  to  buy.  The  British  farmer  is  proverbially  a  first-class 
grumbler ;  and  he  has  many  characteristics  which  expose  him  to 
effective  criticism.  But  in  the  present  case  his  grumbling  has  very 
good  justification,  for  it  is  useless  for  the  Government  to  tell  him 
to  produce  more,  when  at  the  same  time  they  take  away  his  best 
men,  set  no  limit  to  the  prices  of  his  fertilisers  and  feeding-stuffs, 
and  shrink  from  giving  him  any  guarantee  of  prices  over  a  reason¬ 
able  term  of  years.  It  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  confusion  had 
been  avoided,  for  the  country  has  not  had  a  national  agricultural 
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policy  for  seventy  years,  and  it  is  only  after  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  our  merchant  shipping  have  been  sunk  that  Radical 
politicians  have  been  torpedoed  out  of  their  cynical  refusal  to  give 
practical  encouragement  to  the  home  production  of  foodstuffs. 
Mr.  Prothero  knows  quite  well  what  ought  to  be  done  for  British 
(Triculture.  He  has  done  w'hat  he  could  in  the  reorganisation  of 
his  Department,  in  the  preparation  of  surveys  by  the  Agricultural 
War  County  Committees,  in  the  provision  of  tractors,  etc.  But 
he  has  been  overridden,  in  the  crucial  matter  of  labour,  by  the 
War  Office,  and  in  the  matter  of  prices  by  the  P’ood  Controller, 
acting  in  the  superior  interest  of  the  general  consumer.  It  is  not 
fair  to  put  a  Minister  under  duress  and  then  blame  him  for  not 
being  a  free  agent,  and  Mr.  Prothero’ s  rather  pathetic  observa¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  sure  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  however  much  members,  might  differ  from  him,  fairly 
sums  up  his  actual  position.  It  is  not  he  who  gave  the  fantastic 
order  to  plough  up  part  of  Richmond  Park,  for  he  has  continually 
insisted  that  it  is  far  more  important  that  the  land  already  under 
tillage  should  be  fully  cultivated,  than  that  new  and  inferior  acres 
should  be  laid  under  the  plough.  Perhaps  a  stronger  man  would 
have  put  up  a  more  successful  fight  against  the  War  Office,  for 
imminent  danger  of  actual  starvation  in  this  country  would  weaken 
the  military  strength  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  far  more 
than  a  deficiency  of  a  few'  thousand  men  in  the  fighting  ranks.  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  come  to  that,  but  it  is  disquieting  to  know 
tliat  the  farmers  will  almost  certainly  produce  less  foodstuffs  in  a 
season  wffien  it  was  most  desirable  that  they  should  produce  more. 

Hitherto  the  P'ood  Controller  and  his  Deiiartment  have  escaped 
serious  criticism,  though  they  have  already  issued  a  considerable 
volume  of  orders.  The  reason  for  this  immunity  doubtless  is  that 
the  Food  Controller  has  felt  his  way  very  cautiously  before 
coming  to  decisions,  which  up  to  the  present  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  mildness  rather  than  by  severity.  Himself  a  successful 
man  of  business.  Lord  Devon  port  has  known  the  value  of  estab¬ 
lishing  friendly  relations  with  the  leaders  of  the  industries  with 
which  he  is  compelled  to  interfere,  and  it  has  been  the  invariable 
practice  of  his  Department  to  lay  the  position  frankly  before 
them,  and  invite  their  suggestions  as  practical  men  of  affairs, 
before  issuing  such  orders  as  have  seemed  to  him  to  be  required 
by  the  general  public  interest.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  such 
a  procedure,  though  it  has  not  been  uniformly  followed  by  other 
Government  Departments.  Departmental  interference  of  any 
sort  inevitably  causes  serjous  business  disorganisation,  and  by 
imposing  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  upon  the  affected  trades 
the  Food  Controller  has  sought  to  carry  the  traders  along  with 


him  and  secure  their  co-operation.  Moreover,  his  policy  has 
obviously  been  to  leave  to  the  public  as  liberal  supplies  as  ix)ssible 
for  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  to-day,  consistent  with  the  public 
safety  of  to-morrow.  Thus  he  has  shown  himself  hitherto  a  not 
very  formidable  autocrat  of  the  breakfast-  and  dinner-table,  and 
those  who  feared  the  advent  of  a  Dictator,  using  dictatorial  powers 
in  a  dictatorial  way,  have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the  suavity 
of  the  orders  issuing  from  Grosvenor  House,  where  the  Food 
Controller  performs  the  combined  functions  of  Pharaoh’s  Chief 
Butler  and  a  Eoman  Prsefectus  Annonae. 

Indeed,  in  view  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  submarine 
menace,  many  would  have  W'elcomed  orders  of  a  much  more 
drastic  nature,  and  would  have  cheerfully  accepted  a  declaration 
from  the  Food  Controller  that,  until  he  saw  the  national  food 
supply  absolutely  secure  till  next  harvest,  he  would  take  no  risks 
whatever,  and  would  put  considerations  of  public  safety  above  the 
comfort  and  convenience  either  of  traders  or  of  the  consuming 
public.  Food  reserves  and  all  strict  necessaries  first  is  the  only 
safe  principle  for  these  days,  and  a  good  deal  more  could  have 
been  done  in  this  direction  wuthout  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
fo<3d  rations.  That,  of  course,  will  come  as  a  last  resort,  if  other 
devices  fail,  and  the  Food  Controller  has  very  properly  caused 
it  to  be  made  known  that  the  framework  of  the  necessary  organisa¬ 
tion  is  being  prepared  in  advance.  But  a  system  of  compulsory 
rations  would  require  a  host  of  officials  to  carry  it  out — and  the 
country  is  already  rather  dismayed  at  the  new  army  of  civil 
officials  which  has  been  created — while  the  experience  of  Germany 
and  Austria  has  shown  that  it  is  easier  to  frame  compulsory 
food  rations  than  to  secure  their  general  observance,  without 
causing  hardships  such  as  large  sections  of  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  would  most  bitterly  resent.  Of  this  the  politicians 
are  well  aware,  and  probably  nothing  influences  their  decisions 
more.  They  shrink  from  putting  the  patriotism  of  the  industrial 
classes,  especially  in  certain  centres,  to  a  test  which  has  proved 
almost  too  much  for  German  docility.  Compulsory  food  rations, 
therefore  will  be  postponed  to  the  last  extremity,  for  politicians 
know  how  cunningly  the  anti-national  Socialist  minority  in  the 
Labour  Party  would  foster  public  discontent  as  the  best  ally 
for  their  propaganda  in  favour  of  an  immediate  and  inconclusive 
peace.  But  if  this  be  true,  the  moral  is  that  everything  short  of 
compulsory  food  rations  should  be  introduced  without  delay. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Food  Controller’s  orders  as  to  bread! 
Who,  except  a  baker,  w’ould  know  from  the  appearance  of  the 
bread  on  his  table  that  an  order  about  compulsory  flour  mixtures 
had  been  issued?  After  the  first  day  or  two  the  eye  noticed  little 
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difference  in  the  colour,  and  to  most  palates  the  slight  difference 
of  taste  is  entirely  acceptable.  Let  the  Food  Controller’s  advisers 
consult  the  files  of  the  Annual  Eegister,  and  see  what  steps  were 
taken  by  the  British  Parliament  during  the  scarcity  years  at  the 
time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  urgency — as  it 
obviously  is — to  safeguard  the  nation’s  reserve  of  wheat,  let  the 
Food  Controller  considerably  increase  the  allowed  percentage  of 
rice,  barley,  maize,  and  oats  in  the  flour  which  is  “deemed  to  be 
exclusively  wheaten.”  During  one  or  two  of  the  worst  years  of 
the  old  regime  no  bread  was  allowed  to  be  exposed  for  sale  till 
twelve  hours  after  baking — a  very  effective  check  on  appetite — 
and  bakers  who  contravened  the  order  were  smartly  fined  for 
every  loaf  so  exposed.  And  in  these  days  when  prominent  Peers 
are  ploughing  up  part  of  their  parklands,  much  more  for  the  sake 
of  setting  a  good  moral  example  than  because  they  think  it  will 
be  of  much  practical  utility,  the  House  of  Lords  might  well 
exhume  from  the  library  a  copy  of  the  resolution  which  once  lay 
on  tlieir  table  for  signature,  pledging  every  noble  subscriber  not  to 
allow  pastry  in  his  house  for  six  months.  An  enormous  saving  in 
the  consumption  of  wheat  might  be  made  if  practical  steps  were 
taken  for  the  revival  of  the  making  of  the  barley,  oaten,  and  rye 
bread,  which  were  for  centuries  the  staple  food  of  the  English 
people.  Those  who  grumbled  loudest  at  the  new  brown  bread  in 
the  Napoleonic  days  were  the  poorest,  but  the  reason  was  that 
their  jwverty  compelled  them  to  subsist  almost  wholly  on  bread 
alone,  and  they  found  the  barley  or  . oaten  bread  distasteful.  But 
our  working  and  industrial  classes  during  this  war  are  not  living 
on  bread  alone.  There  never  was  a  time  when  their  diet  was 
more  varied  or  more  generous.  If,  therefore,  the  absurd  and 
extravagant  fetish  of  white  bread  can  be  destroyed  by  the  Food 
Controller,  he  will  do  a  public  service  which  w'ill  endure  long  after 
the  war ;  and  if  he  will  further  order  all  bread  to  be  sold  by  weight 
he  will  not  only  save  an  immense  amount  of  unprofitable  labour 
in  the  distribution  of  bread  from  the  bakers’  carts,  but  he  will 
protect  the  public  from  extortion.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
the  baker  should  deliver  short  weight  than  that  the  milkman 
should  deliver  short  measure  of  milk. 

Many  people  also  regret  that  the  Food  Controller  has  not  taken 
far  more  drastic  action  in  connection  with  the  extravagant  use  of 
sugar  for  sweets  and  confectionery.  The  elaborate  displays  in 
the  chocolate  shops  and  the  tea  shops  have  been,  and  still  are,  a 
public  scandal,  and  the  bitter  comments  of  the  very  poor  when 
they  are  told  by  their  grocers  that  no  sugar  is  available  are 
thoroughly  well  founded.  The  chief  offenders  are  drawn  from 
the  great  host  of  women  and  girls  who  are  now  earning  for  the 
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first  time  wages  which  enable  them  to  spend  freely  on  their  own 
pleasures.  It  is  for  them  that  these  luxurious  displays  are  made 
in  the  shop  window's.  A  very  considerable  saving  of  sugar,  as  of 
barley,  will  be  made  by  the  new  restrictions  of  the  Food  Con¬ 
troller  with  respect  to  the  brewing  of  beer,  but  here  again  it  is 
the  leniency  of  the  order  which  is  its  remarkable  feature,  and  the 
long  period  of  grace  which  is  to  elapse  before  the  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  output  takes  place.  It  is,  of  course,  a  public  advantage  to 
avoid  violent  agitation,  and  the  restrictive  order  with  respect  to 
beer  caused  not  the  slightest  ripple  on  the  surface,  but  the  waste 
of  good  foodstuffs  in  brewing  will  still  be  enormous,  and  if  real 
privation  should  come,  there  will  be  no  answer  to  the  criticism 
that  a  more  drastic  curtailment  should  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  men  employed  in  the  brew^eries  set  free  for  essential  indus¬ 
tries  wh^re  labour  is  wanted.  The  Government,  however,  are 
fully  alive  to  the  position,  and  they  are  taking  powers  in  their 
new  Bill  to  vary  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  the  output  of 
beer,  according  to  the  state  of  the  nation’s  food  supplies.  The 
Home  Secretary  said  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  use  their 
pow'ers  to  the  utmost,  if  necessity  arose,  and  prohibit  altogether 
the  manufacture  of  beer.  The  manufacture  of  potable  spirits 
has  now  practically  ceased,  owing  to  all  the  patent  stills  being 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  for  explosives.  It  will  be 
a  strange  development  in  our  social  life  if  the  brew'eries  are  closed 
down,  not  as  a  measure  of  temperance,  but  in  order  to  divert  to  a 
better  use  as  foodstuffs  the  raw  materials  of  brewing. 

The  appeal  to  the  nation  to  place  itself  on  a  system  of  volun¬ 
tary  food  rations  w'as  very  w’ell  timed.  It  w'as  a  sign  at  once  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  position,  but  also  of  its  hopefulness.  For 
the  scale  of  rations  must  be  considered  generous  for  a  nation 
officially  declared  by  Lord  Curzon  to  be  in  the  gravest  peril  in 
which  it  has  stood  since  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  the  rationing 
was  confined  to  bread,  meat,  and  sugar — in  all  else  the  consumer 
w'as  allow'ed  unrestricted  play  of  appetite.  That  scarcely  sounded 
like  a  cry  of  anxious  warning  to  a  beleaguered  city,  and  there 
were  some  w'ho  said  that  the  position  could  not  be  so  alarming  as 
the  Government  pretended.  Here  again  there  is  to  be  noted  the 
eagerness  of  the  Department  not  to  incommode  the  public,  but 
the  best  justification  of  the  order  is  found  in  the  quiet  confidence  of 
the  Admiralty  that  they  will  be  able  to  devise  effective  measures 
of  counter-attack  to  the  submarine  menace,  and  that  they  will 
also  be  able  to  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  cargoes  in  sufficient 
number  to  maintain  the  essential  food  supply.  Lord  Curzon’s 
explicit  declaration  on  that  head  lifted  a  great  load  of  anxiety 
from  the  public  mind.  But  at  the  same  time  he  plainly  indicated 
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that  there  was  in  course  of  preparation  a  scheme  for  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  all  imports  other  than  the  strictest  necessaries. 

By  the  time  this  article  is  published  that  scheme  of  restriction 
will  doubtless  be  in  full  working  operation,  and  there  will  be 
such  a  ruthless  cutting  down  of  all  unnecessary  and  non-essential 
imports  as  entered  into  no  one’s  calculations  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  war.  It  may  take  the  public  a  little  time  to  get  used 
to  the  new’  conditions,  but  they  will  do  so  willingly  enough 
when  they  realise  how’  essential  their  loyal  co-operation  is  to 
enable  the  Government  to  carry  on,  through  this  last  and  most 
desperate  phase  of  the  w’ar.  As  long  as  the  essentials  of  the 
national  food  supply  are  forthcoming,  the  absence  of  the  non- 
essentials  need  not  be  unduly  regretted,  and  by  cutting  off 
supplies  at  the  source  the  Government  will  automatically  check 
much  extravagant  expenditure  in  directions  where  people  have  not 
the  self-control  to  impose  a  check  upon  themselves.  It  will  be  a 
great  gain  if  we  can  tide  over  the  critical  months  to  come  without 
being  driven  to  the  imposition  of  compulsory  food  rations,  and 
there  is  good  hope  that  w’e  may  if  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  will 
loyally  observe  the  earnest  appeals  of  Ministers.  This  is  a  severe 
testing  time  for  those  in  authority,  but  it  is  no  less  a  testing  time 
for  the  character  of  the  British  democracy.  Any  deliberate  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  Food  Controller’s  orders  ought  to  be  visited  with 
the  sharpest  penalties ;  any  similar  contravention  of  his  urgent 
moral  appeals  ought  to  excite  public  odium.  There  is  need  for 
the  public  conscience  to  be  quickened  in  this  matter,  and  it  is 
no  great  credit  to  the  British  nation  that  for  two  years  the 
virtues  of  economy  and  the  vices  of  extravagance  have  been 
preached  with  such  disappointing  results.  How’ever,  the  danger 
has  DOW'  suddenly  become  very  plain,  and  the  intensification  of 
German  submarine  piracy  has  startled  a  good  many  heedless 
people  into  anxious  attention.  When  the  danger  is  over  and  the 
submarine  menace  is  for  the  first  time  really  “w’ell  in  hand,”  the 
present  critics  of  the  new’  system,  the  new  Ministries,  and  the 
new  Government  may  begin  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  the 
courage  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  did  not  shrink  from  improvis¬ 
ing  new  w’eapons  in  a  hurry  to  meet  an  unparalleled  situation. 
The  triumphant  success  of  the  War  Loan  is  a  healthy  sign  of 
public  confidence,  and  good  news  from  the  front  w’ill  lighten  even 
the  heaviest  sacrifice.  Auditor  Tantum. 
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Since  the  dawn  of  history  democracies  have  been  guided  bv 
amateurishness  and  improvidence.  Amateurishness  and  improvi¬ 
dence  are  responsible  for  the  acuteness  of  the  food  problem  in 
this  country  which  ought  never  to  have  arisen.  Had  the  British 
Government  acted  with  foresight  and  in  accordance  with  expert 
knowledge,  food  would  be  cheap  and  plentiful  in  this  country. 
Unfortunately  not  even  now  is  the  grave  problem  of  the  food 
supply  being  treated  with  the  necessary  knowledge  and  common- 
sense.  Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  mistakes  made  in  the  past, 
and  learn  from  them  the  necessary  lesson.  j 

Improvidence  and  amateurishness  caused  this  country  to 
neglect  its  agriculture  for  decades.  The  result  has  been  that 
whereas  German  agricultural  production  has  doubled  during  the 
last  few  decades,  British  agricultural  production  has  been 
^reduced  to  approximately  half.  Millions  of  acres  have  gone  out 
of  intensive  cultivation  and  have  reverted  to  grass,  and  millions 
of  agricultural  workers  have  either  been  swallow^ed  up  by  the 
slums  of  the  industrial  towns  or  have  gone  abroad.  The  British 
countryside  has  been  deserted.  As  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  superior  to  the  poorer  soil  and  more  rigorous 
climate  of  Germany,  and  as  the  configuration  of  this  country 
is  far  more  favourable  for  cheap  transport  than  that  of  land¬ 
locked  Germany,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  per  acre  of 
agricultural  soil  the  United  Kingdom  should  produce  at  least 
as  much  vegetable  and  animal  food  as  does  Germany.  In  reality, 
however,  Germany  produces  approximately  three  times  as  much 
food  per  acre  as  does  this  country.  This  statement  is  in  con¬ 
tradiction  with  a  Report  on  the  Recent  Development  of  German 
Agriculture  by  Mr.  Middleton,  which  was  published  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Middleton  seriously  under¬ 
stated  the  case  by  comparing  merely  England  and  Wales,  the 
best  agricultural  part  of  these  islands,  with  the  whole  of 
Germany,  instead  of  comparing  agricultural  production  in  the 
two  countries  as  a  whole.  In  an  article  of  mine,  published  in 
October,  1912,  in  this  Review,  in  which  I  advocated  the 
re-creation  of  British  agriculture,  I  made  a  tabular  comparison 
of  British  and  German  agricultural  production  which  at  the  time 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  attention.  As  the  figures  then  given 
bear  on  the  argument  of  this  article,  it  is  worth  while  re-stating 
them  in  a  somewhat  modified  form. 
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United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Total  area  . 

...  77,535,112  acres. 

133,585,000 

acres. 

Cultivated  area 

...  46,806,975 

60,347,914 

,, 

la  1909. 

In  1909. 

Under  wheat 

...  1,868,385 

4,523,516 

99 

,,  barley 

...  1,829,933 

4,066,494 

99 

,,  oats 

...  4,038,425 

10,645,618 

99 

„  rye 

63,150 

15,142,908 

99 

spelt 

739,212 

99 

,,  buckwheat 

291,383 

99 

,,  mixed  corn  ... 

2,227,935 

9  9 

,,  peas  and  beans 

499,905 

1,511,242 

99 

Total  under  corn  crops 

...  8,299,798  -  ,, 

39,148,308 

99 

Under  potatoes 

...  1,167,084 

8,209,621 

99 

,,  sugar  beet 

1,130,563 

99 

,,  permanent  grass 

..  27,430,965 

13,437,170 

99 

Although  the  cultivated 

area  of  Germany 

is  only  29 

per  cent 

larger  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  German  area  under 
corn  crops  is  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  the  British  area,  while 
the  German  acreage  under  potatoes  is  more  than  seven  times  as 
large  as  the  British  acreage.  If  we  now  compare  British  and 
German  agricultural  production  we  find  that  the  two  compared 
as  follows  during  the  years  for  which  comparable  figures  are 
available  : — 

Agriccltdral  Production. 


United  Kingdom 

Germany 

in  1910. 

in  1910. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Wheat  . 

.  7,074,179 

17,730,624 

Barley 

.  7,880,562 

15,995,118 

Oats  . 

.  21,974,289 

55,809,066 

Bye . 

48,263,743 

Total  corn  crops . 

.  36,929,030 

137,798,551 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Potatoes 

.  6,347,966 

42,769,796 

Hay  . 

.  15,294,874 

41,179,370 

Sugar  beet  . 

15,495,872 

Cwts. 

Tobacco 

554,503 

1907. 

1907. 

Horses 

.  2,089,027 

4,345,043 

Cattle 

.  11,630,142 

20,630,544 

(Milch  cows) 

. (4,338,748) 

(10,966,998) 

Pigs 

.  3,967,163 

22,146,532 

Sheep 

.  30,011,833 

7,703,710 

It  will  be  noticed  that  on  an  agricultural  area  which  is  only 
29  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  this  country  Germany  produced 
in  1910  four  times  as  much  grain,  seven  times  as  much  potatoes, 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  hay  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and, 
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in  addition,  she  raised  colossal  quantities  of  sugar  beets  and 
tobacco,  of  which  British  production  is  practically  nil.  Further¬ 
more,  she  maintained  nearly  twice  as  large  a  number  of  cattle 
and  almost  six  times  as  large  a  number  of  pigs.  Only  in  sheep, 
which  are  comparatively  unimportant  because  of  their  inferior 
meat  production,  was  this  country  superior  to  Germany.  The 
figures  given  make  it  obvious  that  the  United  Kingdom  can 
treble  its  production  of  food  by  cultivating  the  neglected 
agricultural  area  of  the  country  as  intensively  as  Germany’s  soil 
is  cultivated.  Fas  cst  ab  hoste  doceri.  The  productivity  of 
agriculture  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  soil,  seed,  manure, 
and  labour  available.  Germany’s  precedent  shows  that  the 
United  Kingdom  can  treble  its  agricultural  production.  Agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  and  implements,  seed,  and  manure  are 
comparatively  easily  obtainable.  The  greatest  difficulty  lies  in 
the  supply  of  labour.  British  agriculture  is  labour  starved.  In 
1907  and  in  1901,  when  the  censuses  were  taken,  the  numbers 
employed  in  agriculture  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  compared 
as  follows  : 

Peiusons  Occupied  in  Agricultcke. 

In  Germany  in  1907  (62,000,000  inhabitants)  ...  ...  0,883,257 

In  United  Kingdom  in  1901  (41,500,000  inhabitants)  ...  2,265,868 

In  Great  Britain  in  1901  (37,000,000  inhabitants)  ...  1,389,806 

If  we  compare  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Germany,  it  becomes  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  doubling  and  trebling  of  British  agricultural 
production  requires  the  doubling  and  trebling  of  agricultural 
workers.  The  rural  industries  require  not  merely  hundreds  of 
thousands  but  millions  of  additional  workers  if  we  wish  to  obtain 
fair  results  from  the  fruitful  soil.  ITifortunately  the  painfully 
small  number  of  British  agricultural  workers  has  been  very  greatly 
diminished  owing  to  the  war,  not  only  because  many  of  the  able- 
bodied  labourers  and  farmers  have  gone  into  the  Army,  but  also 
because  many  have  gone  into  munition  works,  mines,  etc., 
attracted  by  high  wages.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  millions  of  agricultural  workers,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  only  the  slightest  relief  can  be  aiforded  by  employing  German 
ju’isoners  and  interned  aliens  on  the  land,  for  these  could  supply 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  workers  urgently  needed.  The 
difficulty  of  providing  the  necessary  labour  for  the  land  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  rural  districts  have  become  seriously  under¬ 
populated.  In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  hands  we  have, 
therefore,  to  rely  not  merely  on  the  country  people,  but  on  the 
town  people  as  well,  but  it  will  be  best  to  draw  as  much  labour  as 
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possible  from  the  rural  districts  themselves,  because  otherwise  a 
gi-eat  housing  difficulty  will  be  created. 

In  the  country  districts  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
retired  people  and  their  servants.  Besides,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  who  might  assist  agriculture  with  great 
benefit  to  themselves.  After  all,  life  is  more  important  than 
knowledge.  The  theoretical  knowledge,  the  book-learning,  which 
country  children,  and  town  children  too,  receive  in  the  schools  is 
of  very  little  advantage  to  them  in  after  life.  The  most  important 
thing  is  that  children  should  be  taught  to  work,  but  unfortunately 
little  useful  work  is  taught  at  school.  The  nation  would  physically 
iind  iiieiitally  be  benefited  if  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school 
children  were  made  to  assist  agriculture. 

Nominally  there  is  a  great  and  universal  scarcity  of  labour  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  reality  the  country  could  easily  provide 
not  only  a  vast  army  of  school  children  for  war  work,  but  a  million 
or  two  of  adults.  Labour  is  still  wasted  in  every  direction.  At 
every  railway-station  and  at  almost  every  busy  street  corner  able- 
bodied  boys  and  men  may  be  seen  selling  newspapers  and  flowers. 
Probably  at  least  200,000  youths  are  converted  into  loafers  by 
selling  newspapers.  At  a  small  suburban  station  where  I  pass 
every  day  from  eight  to  ten  boys  and  young  men  are  selling 
papers.  Nobody  w’ould  be  harmed  if  these  paper-sellers  were  sup¬ 
pressed.  They  would  have  to  learn  a  productive  trade,  to  their 
lasting  benefit.  They  would  become  useful  members  of  society. 
Moreover,  the  newspapers  themselves  w’ould  not  suffer  in  any  w^ay, 
for  the  public  would  presumably  buy  as  many  papers  as  heretofore 
from  the  bookstalls  and  the  regular  newsagents.  In  the  cheap 
restaurants,  tea-shops,  and  other  refreshment-rooms,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  able-bodied  men  and  w^omen,  chiefly  the  latter,  are 
unnecessarily  employed  in  carrying  food  from  the  counter  to  the 
customer.  In  the  Ignited  States  and  in  Canada  the  popular 
restaurants  and  refresliment-rooms  have  no  waiters  and  waitresses. 
The  customers  fetch  the  food  they  require  from  the  counter, 
receive  a  check,  and  pay  in  going  out.  This  system  has  the  great 
advantage  that  it  saves  the  time  of  the  customers.  By  eliminating 
the  unnecessary  waiters  and  waitresses,  several  Imndred  thousand 
workers  would  become  available  for  productive  industries.  Part 
would  go  into  town  occupations,  part  vvould  probably  go  into 
agriculture.  At  any  rate,  a  great  readjustment  of  labour  would 
take  place  whicli  would  provide  many  thousands  of  workers  for  the 
country.  Normally  about  3,000,000  servants  are  employed  in  this 
country.  Small  families  in  large  establishments  still  retain  an 
unduly  large  number  of  servants.  Well-to-do  people  should  shut 
up  all  rooms  except  a  few.  People  of  small  means  wnth  one  or 
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two  servants,  might  live  together.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
servants  might  be  set  free  for  the  productive  industries  by  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  by  a  tax  on  servants,  which  should  be 
made  prohibitive  in  the  case  of  families  where  numbers  of  servants 
are  usually  kept.  Lastly,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  for 
productive  work  in  town  and  country  might  be  obtained  from 
among  the  invalid  soldiers,  from  the  elderly,  and  from  those  who 
are  employed  in  non-essential  industries.  The  writer  of  these 
pages,  believing  that  the  production  of  food  is  more  important  than 
that  of  articles,  has  applied  for  occupation  as  an  agricultural 
labourer,  and  is  preparing  himself  for  the  task  by  wielding  every 
day  an  axe  in  his  back  garden.  Elderly  men  may  find  recreation 
and  health  just  as  well  in  hoeing  turnips  and  lifting  potatoes,  as  in 
playing  golf  and  walking  about  in  the  country.  By  mobilising  the 
school  children,  the  newsboys,  the  war  invalids,  the  waitresses,  the 
superfluous  servants,  and  the  old  men.  Great  Britain  can  probably 
provide  at  least  2,000,000  additional  workers,  of  whom  at  least 
1,000,000  would  be  available  for  agriculture.  With  their  help 
agricultural  production  might  probably  be  doubled.  Without  their 
help  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  food. 
The  few  thousand  German  prisoners  and  interned  Germans  would 
probably  scarcely  suffice  to  replace  the  labourers  whom  agriculture 
has  lost  in  consequence  of  the  war. 

With  the  same  short-sightedness  with  which  successive  Govern¬ 
ments,  pandering  to  popularity,  have  neglected  British 
agriculture  for  decades,  the  late  Administration  has  failed  to 
accumulate  an  adequate  food  reserve  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war.  On  June  17th,  1915,  a  committee,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Milner,  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  production  of  food. 
With  praiseworthy  punctuality  it  reported  on  July  17th  in  its 
interim  report : 

‘‘We  consider  it  essential  to  guarantee  a  minimum  price  for  home-grown 
wheat  for  a  period  of  several  years. 

“  That  such  a  guarantee  would  be  the  only  effective  measure  for  attaining 
this  object  has  been  impressed  upon  us,  with  more  or  less  emphasis,  bj 
all  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  us.  As  to  the  amount  of  the 
minimum  price  and  the  number  of  years  for  which  it  should  bo  promised, 
varying  opinions  have  been  expressed.  But  they  have  not  diSered  very 
greatly,  and  the  best  consideration  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  matter 
leads  us  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  a  guarantee  of  a  minimum  price 
of  45s.  a  quarter  for  all  marketable  home-growm  wheat  for  a  period  of  four 
years  would  lead,  to  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  area  of  wheat  har¬ 
vested  in  1916,  and  to  a  further  increase  in  the  succeeding  years. 

“No  exact  forecast  is  possible,  but  it  does  not  seem  an  over-sanguine 
estimate  that,  if  the  guarantee  were  given,  the  area  cropped  with  wheat, 
which  is  now  just  under  2,000,000  acres,  would  be  increased  by  at  least 
another  1,000,000  acres  next  year.  In  that  case  we  should  have  4,000,000 
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to  5  000,000  quarters  more  wheat  grown  at  home — or  fully  six  weeks’  addi- 
tional  supply  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  figure  of  about 
3  000  000  acres  may  seem  a  high  one,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  for 
many  years  before  the  great  fall  in  prices,  which  commenced  in  the  later 
’seventies,  the  acreage  under  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  was  constantly 
well  over  3,000,000,  and  in  one  year,  at  least,  was  as  high  as  4,200,000. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  during  the  period  of  the  proposed 
guarantee,  the  annual  average  wheat  production  which  prevailed  in  the 
’seventies — ^jears  of  great  agricultural  prosperity — might  be  once  more 
attained,  and  even  exceeded.” 


Unfortunately  the  late  Government  refused  taking  a  measure 
which  would  presumably  have  increased  the  home-grown  wheat 
supply  by  50  per  cent,  and  perhaps  more.  Since  then  wheat  has 
doubled  in  price,  partly  owing  to  a  world  scarcity,  partly  owing 
to  the  dearth  of  shipping  and  high  freight  rates. 

In  view  of  the  depredations  of  the  German  submarines  the 
late  Government  were  urged  not  only  to  increase  the  home 
production  of  food  by  fixing  attractively  high  prices  for  wheat, 
but  also  to  import  a  year’s  supply  for  future  emergencies.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  men  who  are  apparently  well  informed  that 
the  Government  intended  to  lay  in  a  year’s  stock  of  wheat  at 
the  low  prices  then  ruling,  but  that  on  the  day  when  that  resolu¬ 
tion  was  to  be  taken  several  German  submarines  were  accounted 
for.  According  to  apparently  well-informed  authority,  the 
Cabinet  members  attended  in  high  spirits.  With  that  short¬ 
sighted  optimism  which  is  so  frequently  found  among  amateurs, 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  thought  that  the  submarine  danger 
was  over.  The  laying-in  of  a  year’s  supply  of  grain  would  have 
necessitated  the  construction  of  storehouses.  These  and  the 
interest  on  the  grain  stored  would  have  cost  about  £10,000,000. 
Buoyed  up  by  over-confidence  and  desirous  to  save  that  trifling 
sum,  the  project  of  laying  in  a  year’s  supply  of  bread  corn  was 
abandoned,  and  early  in  August,  1915,  the  public  was  officially 
informed  by  the  then  Government  that  the  submarine  menace 
“was  well  in  hand.”  On  October  15th,  1915,  the  Milner 
Committee  published  its  final  report,  in  which  it  stated,  putting 
upon  the  Government  all  responsibility  for  neglecting  its  advice 
given  in  the  interim  report  quoted  above  :  — 

“The  Committee,  in  their  Interim  Report,  were  only  unanimous  in  sug¬ 
gesting  a  guaranteed  minimum  price  for  wheat  on  the  hypothesis  that  there 
was  urgent  danger  to  our  imported  food  supplies  owing  to  the  activity  of 
hostile  submarines.  The  Government,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  that  quarter  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify 
the  adoption  of  our  recommendations,  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to  discuss 
any  further  a  proposal  on  the  desirability  of  which,  apart  from  the  sub¬ 
marine  danger,  we  are  divided  in  opinion.  At  the  same  time," we  wish  to 
place  on  record  our  conviction  that  there  is  great  need  to  increase  the 
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productivity  of  the  soil  of  our  country,  which,  as  we  believe,  falls  far  short 
of  what  it  might  be,  by  stimulating  more  intensive  cultivation  and  by 
bringing  under  the  plough  a  large  area  of  land  at  present  wastefully  devoted 
to  inferior  pasture . 

“  ...  In  particular,  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  grass,  which 
has  taken  place  to  the  extent  of  nearly  4,000,000  acres  during  the  last  40 
years,  and  is  still  going  on,  must  necessarily  be  attended  by  a  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  food  produced.  We  received  evidence  that  a  great  deal 
of  this  land  would  produce  twice  as  much  meat  and  milk  when  under  the 
plough  as  when  in  permanent  grass,  and  that  more,  and  not  less,  stock 
could  be  maintained  on  it  if  it  were  restored  to  arable  cultivation,  while 
it  would  also  be  producing  corn  for  human  consumption.” 

The  nation  suffers  scarcity  now  because  in  summer,  1915,  the 
Government  rashly  presumed  that  there  was  no  danger  from 
submarines.  Hence  it  neglected  both  the  increase  of  British  food 
production  and  the  importation  of  vast  stores  of  foreign  food. 
The  nation’s  position  has  been  endangered  by  the  incredible 
shortsightedness  of  its  late  rulers.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  that 
not  even  now  the  Government  has  profited  from  the  lesson  afforded 
by  the  terrible  mistakes  made  in  1915.  Even  at  this  hour 
inadequate  measures  are  being  taken  for  increasing  the  national 
food  supply.  The  countryside  continues  labour-starved  while 
millions  of  people  are  engaged  in  unprofitable  employments  or 
are  idling.  Moreover,  ships  which  might  bring  foodstuffs  to 
these  shores  carry  totally  unnecessary  commodities  in  vast 
quantities.  Great  Britain  is  a  besieged  fortress.  The  issue  of 
the  war  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  the  British  race.  This 
is  a  war  between  nations.  The  whole  nation  should  be  mobilised 
for  war.  Not  only  should  all  unproductive  workers  be  made 
available  for  productive  employment  in  town  and  country,  but 
all  imports  should  be  stopped  except  those  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  war.  Great  Britain’s  entire  imports  should  consist 
of  munitions  of  war,  such  as  indispensable  ores,  explosives,  oil, 
chemicals,  and  food,  for  food  is  as  much  munitions  of  war  as 
tx)wder  and  shot.  The  importation  of  innumerable  articles  which 
are  not  absolutely  indispensable  should  be  forbidden,  and  that 
of  certain  raw  materials  might  be  greatly  diminished  or  be 
stopped  altogether.  For  instance,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
large  timber  imports  are  necessary.  In  case  of  need  the  totally 
unnecessary  trees  throughout  the  country,  which,  it  is  true,  are 
an  ornament  to  the  landscape,  might  be  used  for  mine  timber. 
Possibly,  British  trees  might  also  be  employed  for  making  paper 
pulp.  The  Government  should  stimulate  to  the  utmost  the  im- 
l)ortation  not  merely  of  wheat  and  meat,  but  of  food  of  every  kind, 
even  if  it  be  strange  to  the  country.  The  chief  thing  is  not  that 
the  people  should  have  the  wheaten  bread  to  wdiich  they  are 
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accustomed  but  that  they  should  have  enough  food,  whether  it 
be  wheat,  or  oats,  or  barley,  or  rice,  or  millet,  or  maize.  In  case 
of  emergency  food  of  every  kind  can  be  turned  to  good  account. 

In  order  to  increase  agricultural  production  the  farmers  must 
be  given  a  sufficient  inducement  to  work  with  energy.  Obeying 
the  clamorous  demands  made  by  the  Socialists,  the  German 
Government  has  been  short-sighted  enough  to  make  the  most 
gigantic  experiment  in  controlling  prices  and  regulating  consump¬ 
tion  and  production  which  the  world  has  seen.  High  prices  stimu¬ 
late  the  production  of  food  and  limit  its  consumption.  By  adopt¬ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  predatory  Socialism  which  have  failed  univer¬ 
sally  since  the  time  when  Aristotle  wrote,  Germany  has  legislated 
herself  into  scarcity  and  perhaps  into  famine  and  eventual  sur¬ 
render.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  German  Government 
fixed  food  prices  at  an  unduly  low  level,  and  confiscated  at  those 
prices  the  produce  of  the  farmers  and  peasants.  Food  prices  being 
relatively  cheap,  the  people  ate  as  much  as  before,  and  probably 
more,  for  war  increases  the  national  appetite.  The  soldiers,  the 
heaviest  eaters  of  the  nation,  eat  more  than  usual  and  w'aste  much. 
Victories  are  habitually  feasted  and  so  are  bereavements.  More¬ 
over,  soldiers  returning  from  the  front  on  leave,  and  invalids,  are 
feasted  by  their  relatives,  and  these,  of  course,  participate.  The 
German  Government  had  limited  the  supply  of  bread  and  various 
other  articles  by  a  system  of  tickets.  Hence  the  people  feasted  on 
those  articles  which  were  not  limited  by  the  ticket  system,  and 
created  a  scarcity  in  these.  Moreover,  the  low  maximum  prices 
proved  largely  ineffective.  The  peasants  and  farmers  ate  as 
much  as  they  liked  and  gladly  sold  surreptitiously  their  production 
at  prices  high  above  the  legal  maximum  to  the  well-to-do.  Last, 
but  not  least,  unduly  low  prices  discouraged  production.  Farmers 
produced  as  little  as  possible,  some  no  more  than  sufficient  for 
their  owm  consumption.  They  allowed  their  stock  to  eat  the 
growing  corn,  neglected  cattle  and  poultry,  and  planted  and  sold 
as  little  as  they  dared,  fearing  the  confiscation  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labour  at  a  low,  arbitrary  and  unjust  price.  No  one  cares  to 
submit  to  spoliation.  Herein  lies  probably  the  reason  that  Ger¬ 
man  agricultural  production  has  shrunk  at  an  incredible  rate, 
that  the  German  people  lack  not  only  bread  and  meat,  but  even 
potatoes  and  sugar  which  Germany  produced  in  superabundance 
before  the  war.  The  truly  incredible  reduction  in  output  which 
the  Government  has  admitted  must  be  due  very  largely  to  tho 
policy  of  low  prices  and  confiscation  which  the  British  Government 
has  apparently  adopted.  The  results  will  of  course  be  as  fatal  in 
the  one  country  as  in  the  other.  British  farmers  are  told  that  they 
must  sell  their  produce  at  an  arbitrarily  fixed  low  price,  which 
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makes  production  unprofitable,  and  their  position  is  made  all  the 
more  difficult  as  the  prices  of  the  farmers’  raw  materials,  such  as 
feeding  stuff  for  animals,  are  not  similarly  limited.  If  milk  must  be 
sold  at  a  certain  maximum  price,  and  can  be  produced  only  at  a  loss 
because  of  the  high  price  of  feeding  stuffs,  even  the  most  patriotic 
farmer  will  give  up  producing  milk,  for  nobody  will  continue 
working  at  a  loss.  German  statesmen  merely  disregarded  the 
advice  of  practical  people  in  introducing  their  system  of  price 
regulation.  British  statesmen,  who  have  blindly  followed  the 
precedent  set  by  the  German  Government,  disregard  not  only  the 
warning  of  British  agriculturists  but  even  the  disastrous  example 
of  Germany’s  experiment  in  State  Socialism.  In  a  position  like 
the  present,  the  only  thing  that  matters  is  sufficiency  of  food.  Its 
price  is  of  comparatively  little  importance.  If  there  is  sufficient 
food  all  is  well.  If  prices  are  too  high  the  farmers’  profits  will 
be  great  and  a  large  part  of  these  profits  will  stimulate  the  national 
trade  or  flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  Government  in  the  form  of 
taxation.  The  poor  can  be  helped  either  by  monetary  grants  or 
by  selling  food  at  a  loss  borne  by  the  State.  If,  however,  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  food  low  prices  will  not  alleviate  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  and  as  an  equitable  distribution  of  insufficient  quantities 
of  food  is  impossible  there  will  be  not  only  hunger  but  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  By  its  present  food  policy  the  Government  is  encouraging 
consumption,  discouraging  production,  and  preparing  disaster. 

In  order  to  produce  a  sufficiency  of  food  three  things  are  needed  : 
Increased  production,  increased  importation  and  diminished  con¬ 
sumption.  Increased  home  production  and  diminished  consump¬ 
tion  are  particularly  important  because  these  are  under  national 
control.  The  Government  has  not  only  discouraged  domestic 
production  by  its  price  policy  and  by  failing  to  provide  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  labour  for  the  land,  but  it  has  likewise  failed  in  its 
policy  of  limiting  consumption.  Well-to-do  nations  habitually 
over-eat.  The  fact  that  the  British  people  indulge  generally  in 
over-eating  may  be  seen  by  the  colossal  sale  of  pills,  salts,  etc., 
which  are  designed  to  counteract  the  effects  of  over-indulgence  in 
food  and  drink.  People  who  eat  sparingly  do  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  clear  their  system.  In  order  to  make  the  national  food 
supply  last  out,  food  consumption  must  be  restricted  all  round 
and  the  people  must  be  informed  of  that  necessity  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  politicians,  the  clergy,  etc.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
been  admonished  only  to  limit  our  consumption  of  meat,  bread 
and  sugar.  Hence,  the  British  people,  like  the  German  people 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  continue  over-eating  and  are  ex¬ 
hausting  those  supplies  regarding  which  economy  in  consumption 
is  apparently  unnecessary.  The  measures  taken  for  reducing 
waste  at  the  restaurants  and  clubs  are  insufficient.  More  drastic 
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regulations  are  required.  Caterers  who  supply  too  much  food 
should  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  which  they  would 
be  treated  if  they  supplied  too  much  drink,  for  the  one  is  as  dan- 
Ijerous  to  the  community  as  the  other.  If  it  is  right  to  cancel 
the  licence  of  a  publican  who  supplies  drink  to  an  intoxicated 
person,  it  is  certainly  right  at  a  time  like  this  to  close  down 
restaurants  which  waste  food  and  which  allow  their  customers 
to  gorge  ad  libitum.  The  closing  of  a  few  restaurants  would 
prove  more  effective  than  countless  admonitions  and  small  fines. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  waste  of  food,  the  drink  question 
should  be  tackled  without  delay.  On  November  29th,  1916, 
Mr.  Pretyman  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  in  the  year 
ended  September  30th,  grain  and  sugar  were  used  in  brewing  and 
distilling  to  the  following  extent  : — 

Tons. 


Barley  . 

1,224,200 

Other  corn  and  grain 

305,176 

Rice,  rice  grits,  flaked 

rice,  maize  grits,  flaked  maize 

and  other  similar 

preparations  . 

67,578 

Sugar  . 

119,999 

Molasses  . 

41,115 

Total  weight . 

1,758,068 

Mr.  Pretyman  added  : — 


“Though  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  grain  was  home-grown,  it  can, 
no  doubt,  be  argued  that  if  home-grown  grain  was  not  used  for  these 
purposes,  the  necessity  for  importing  grain  for  other  purposes  would  pro 
tanto  be  reduced.  On  this  assumption  it  may  be  estimated  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  use  of  materials  called  for  the  employment  of  approximately 
1,000,000  tons  net  register  of  shipping.  The  present  restrictions  on  brewing 
and  distilling  were  not,  however,  in  force  during  the  first  part  of  the  period, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  shipping  required  would,  in  consequence  of 
the  restriction,  be  reduced  to  about  800,000  net  tons.” 

The  significance  of  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Pretyman  will 
appear  only  when  we  compare  the  quantity  of  grain  converted  into 
intoxicating  drink  with  the  British  wheat  harvest.  As  the  latter 
comes  to  about  2,000,000  tons  per  annum,  it  follows  that  in  the 
year  ended  September  30th,  1916,  a  quantity  of  grain,  equiva¬ 
lent  in  weight  to  four-fifths  of  the  whole  British  wheat  harvest, 
was  converted  into  intoxicating  drink.  Beer  and  spirits  are  res¬ 
ponsible  for  a  colossal  waste  of  food  and  of  freight  space,  and  here 
an  enormous  saving  can  be  effected.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
whereas  the  Government  has  put  the  people  on  their  honour  to 
reduce  their  consumption  of  bread  and  sugar,  the  drinking  section 
of  the  community  have  not  similarly  been  told  to  limit  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  drink  which  is  manufactured  from  grain  and  sugar. 
Theoretically,  beer  contains  a  certain  amount  of  nutriment,  but 
nutriment  is  absorbed  by  the  body  only  if  it  is  taken  in  limited 
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quantities.  Undue  amounts  of  food  or  drink  merely  pass  through 
the  body  without  benefit  and  often  with  positive  harm.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  heavy  drinkers  consume  vast  quantities  of  beer  and 
spirits  which  rather  harm  their  constitution  than  benefit  it.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  dangerous  scarcity  of  food,  the  drink  trafiic  should 
either  be  still  more  severely  limited  or  totally  abolished  for  the 
duration  of  the  w’ar.  The  latter  policy  would  not  only  provide  vast 
quantities  of  additional  food  and  improve  the  national  physique, 
but  would  at  the  same  time  set  free  a  very  large  number  of  the 
people  who  are  now  employed  in  the  drink  traffic.  Barmen  and 
barmaids  could  do  work  of  national  importance  in  the  munitions 
factories  and  on  the  land  and  so  could  brewers’  men. 

The  Government  has  hitherto  acted  half-heartedly,  improvi- 
dently  and  amateurishly  in  its  endeavour  to  increase  the  production 
and  importation  of  food  and  to  limit  its  consumption.  More 
energetic  measures  are  urgently  called  for.  Old  prejudices  must 
be  set  aside.  Farmers  and  private  people  should  be  encouraged  by 
high  prices  to  grow  not  merely  wheat,  but  nourishing  foodstuffs 
of  every  kind.  It  is  a  prejudice  to  assume  that  the  British  nation 
requires  wheaten  bread  for  its  subsistence.  It  is  merely  by 
accident  that  England’s  staple  food  is  wheaten  bread.  In  the 
climate  of  these  Isles  oats,  barley  and  rye  flourish  far  better  than 
wheat,  and  the  former  three  cereals  can  be  eaten  either  in  the 
form  of  bread  or  of  porridge.  It  is  also  a  national  prejudice  to 
believe  that  men  require  for  their  subsistence  large  quantities  of 
sugar,  meat,  milk  and  butter.  China  and  Japan  contain  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  race.  Yet  in  neither  country  is  bread  eaten  except  by  a 
very  few,  and  sugar,  milk,  butter  and  meat  are  exceedingly  scarce. 
The  yellow  races  live  on  rice,  millet  and  other  cereals  boiled 
with  water,  and  they  make  exceedingly  palatable  mixtures  of 
these  cereals  and  of  vegetables  which  contain  little  scraps  of  meat 
or  fish  and  a  little  fat.  In  densely-populated  China  and  Japan 
space  and  fodder  are  so  scarce  that  few  animals  are  kept. 
Japanese  and  Chinese  babies  are  brought  up  practically  without 
cow’s  milk,  and  as  there  are  only  a  very  few’  cattle  there  is,  of 
course,  scarcely  any  butter  and  very  little  meat.  On  cereals, 
vegetables,  and  a  few  scraps  of  pork  and  fish,  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  have  succeeded  in  rearing  a  healthy  and  strong  race. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  w’ay  of  cooking  has,  moreover,  this  great 
advantage,  that  it  can  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  fuel.  Joints 
are  almost  unknown.  Vegetables  and  meat  are  cut  fine  before 
cooking  because  fuel  also  is  scarce  and  expensive.  Thus,  a  Chinese 
meal  can  be  cooked  in  a  very  few  minutes.  We  might  for  the 
duration  of  the  wmr  well  revise  our  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
adequate  meal. 
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There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  food  throughout  the  country  not 
only  owing  to  wasteful  cooking  and  over-eating,  but  also  owing 
to  bad  management.  The  country  is  at  the  same  time  a  farm, 
a  place  for  recreation  and  a  game  preserve,  and  the  result  is  that 
vast  quantities  of  food  are  eaten  by  game,  birds,  etc.,  and  that 
much  is  trampled  down  by  people  making  use  of  public  footpaths. 
It  seems  necessary  to  reduce  to  the  utmost  the  game  and  birds, 
and  especially  to  exterminate  the  rats,  which  swarm  on  many 
farms.  Moreover,  there  are  supposed  to  be  about  2,000,000  dogs 
in  the  country  and  most  of  these  are  unnecessary.  The  dog 
tax  ought  to  be  very  greatly  increased  and  to  be  regulated  not 
according  to  the  value  of  the  dog,  as  has  been  proposed,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size,  for  it  should  be  a  tax  not  on  luxury,  but  on 
the  waste  of  food.  A  Danish  hound  or  a  St.  Bernard  ought  to  pay 
ten  or  twenty  times  as  much  as  a  toy  dog.  Besides,  people 
should  be  requested  to  have  dogs  destroyed,  especially  large  ones. 
It  seems  scandalous  that  at  a  time  when  food  is  scarce,  large 
quantities  should  be  fed  to  useless  dogs.  Necessity  should  over¬ 
rule  sentiment.  Vast  quantities  of  fat  and  bones  are  wasted  at 
present  by  the  inept  organisation  of  the  meat  trade.  Purchasers 
of  meat  have  to  take,  at  the  dictation  of  the  meat  trade,  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fat  and  bones  for  which  they  have  no  use,  and  which  find 
their  way  to  the  dustbin  and  to  the  drains.  Only  big  purchasers, 
such  as  hotels  and  clubs,  have  superfluous  fat  collected.  Ar¬ 
rangements  should  be  made  at  all  the  slaughter-houses  to  retain 
as  large  a  quantity  of  bones  and  fat  as  possible,  especially  as  fat 
is  urgently  wanted  for  munition  purposes.  Waste  and  hoarding 
of  food  should  be  made  punishable  offences.  Although  food  is 
scarce  large  quantities  are  wasted  everywhere  without  fear  of  pun¬ 
ishment.  Unfortunately,  even  now,  one  can  see  in  restaurants 
and  clubs  food  wasted  in  large  quantities  owing  to  the  lavishness 
with  wdiich  it  is  ordered  or  with  which  it  is  served. 

Food  production  can  be  enormously  increased  on  the  land  by 
providing  attractive  prices,  making  good  cultivation  compulsory 
and  supplying  at  least  a  million  workers  who  can  be  made  available 
without  delay.  There  is  a  further  vast  resource  of  food  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  While  Continental  nations  live  in  flats  and 
gardenless  towns,  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  have  gardens, 
some  gardening  tools  and  some  gardening  knowledge.  There  is 
a  scarcity  of  ploughs  in  the  country,  but  there  is  an  abundance 
of  garden  forks  and  spades,  but  unfortunately,  the  majority  of 
the  people  understand  only  the  growing  of  flow’ers.  The  raising 
of  flowers  should  be  prohibited  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  .and 
the  gardeners  should  either  be  directed  towards  the  farms  or  be 
instructed  to  limit  their  activities  to  the  production  of  food. 
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Lawns  should  either  he  broken  up,  if  the  soil  is  suitable,  or  be 
allowed  to  produce  hay.  Food  production  in  private  gardens,  on 
allotments,  etc.,  should  he  stimulated  to  the  utmost.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  should,  without  delay,  create  an  organisation  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  seeds  and  for  the  supervising  of  food  production  by 
private  people  in  their  gardens.  To  encourage  such  production 
to  the  utmost,  large,  and  very  large,  prizes  should  be  offered  to 
those  who  raise  the  largest  quantity  of  nutriment  per  square 
yard.  A  clerk  or  a  mechanic  should  he  encouraged  to  do  his 
utmost  by  the  hope  of  prizes  ranging  from  ^65  to  ^5,000  or  more. 
A  nation-wide  competition  for  intensive  production  should  be  set 
up.  But  here,  again,  prejudice  should  he  abandoned.  At  the 
moment  everyone  is  attempting  to  grow  potatoes,  even  on  soil 
which  is  quite  unsuitable.  Vast  quantities  of  seed  will  be  wasted 
in  well-meant  efforts  unless  guidance  is  provided  by  local  com¬ 
mittees.  Among  the  nourishing  foods  which  can  easily  be  grown 
in  private  gardens  are  not  only  potatoes,  but  swedes,  turnips, 
parsnips,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  etc.  The  problem  is  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  certain  foods  but  to  produce  as  much  palatable  food  as 
possible. 

Owing  to  lack  of  foresight  and  improvidence  the  nation  is  faced 
with  scarcity,  and  perhaps  with  a  serious  scarcity,  for  no  one  can 
tell,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  certainty,  how  the  submarine 
campaign  will  develop.  Possibly  the  British  nation  will  be  called 
upon  to  suffer  serious  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  worse,  from  the 
shortage  of  food.  Therefore,  the  Government  should  not  run  any 
risks.  It  should  learn  from  the  mistakes  made  by  its  predecessor 
and  by  the  German  Government.  It  should  act  with  the  greatest 
energy  in  increasing  production  and  importation  and  restricting 
consumption  and  waste  to  the  utmost.  The  question  of  cost 
is  a  very  secondary  one  when  existence  is  at  stake.  Happily  the 
British  nation  is  in  a  far  more  advantageous  position  than  is  the 
German  nation.  They  suffer,  as  I  was  allowed  to  show  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Review,  from  a  serious  scarcity  approaching 
famine,  and  they  have  been  suffering  under  their  food  regulations 
for  more  than  two  years.  The  British  nation,  which  hitherto  has 
been  well  fed,  is  better  prepared  for  a  shortage  of  food  than  is 
the  German  nation.  Moreover,  whereas  German  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  is  likely  to  continue  declining,  owing  to  the  serious 
shortage,  of  men,  horses,  and  fertilisers,  British  agriculture  can 
double  its  production  by  converting  pasture  into  tilled  ground  and 
by  directing  the  vast  numbers  of  unprofitably  employed  people 
towards  agriculture.  With  courage,  common-sense,  and  good 
organisation  Great  Britain  should  be  able  to  solve  the  food  problem 
and  to  make  Germany’s  attempt  at  starving  this  country  into 
surrender  a  failure.  Politicus. 


HOLLAND  AND  THE  WAE. 


It  has  been  the  lot  of  neutrals  in  this  world-conflict  to  be  courted 
on  both  sides,  to  endure  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  and  to  suffer 
hardships  because  of  their  keeping  aloof  from  the  struggle.  But 
there  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  perhaps  the  United  States,  no  neutral  country  has,  like 
Holland,  been  subjected  to  such  sharp  and  unrelenting  fault¬ 
finding,  and  even  such  scathing  abuse.  There  seems  to  come  no 
end  to  the  cloud  of  shafts  directed  against  her.  Everything  she 
does  is  watched  with  the  utmost  care.  The  eyes  of  the  belligerents 
are  continually  fixed  upon  the  little  country  of  the  low  lands,  and 
when  she  happens  to  breathe  loudly  or  to  make  a  noise  which 
bystanders  have  not  been  wont  to  hear  from  her  before,  imme¬ 
diately  the  news  of  the  unusual  event  is  spread  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  to  apprise  the  human  race  of  the  impudent  audacity 
of  the  Dutch  people  who  dare  to  behave  in  such  a  way. 

When  a  sensational  paper  of  low  rank — too  many  of  them, 
unfortunately,  have  a  grip  on  public  opinion — showers  its  insults 
and  innuendoes  on  the  Netherlands,  we  shrug  our  shoulders 
because  we  have  learnt  to  consider  things  philosophically,  and 
because  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  end  these  fiendish  attacks  will 
leave  no  stain  on  our  good  name.  This  war  has  put  our  patience 
to  a  sustained  test,  and  makes  us  bear  in  many  domains  that  which 
we  would  certainly  not  brook  under  normal  conditions.  But 
when  a  responsible  organ  joins  those  who  are  out  to  belittle  us ; 
when  a  distinguished  writer  accuses  us  in  veiled  terms  of  being 
a  nation  without  dignity  or  honour ;  when  he  places  before  us  the 
alternative  of  entering  the  w'ar  without  delay  or  otherwise  of  being 
considered  a  race  of  cowards  ;  when  he  reproaches  us  w'ith  remain¬ 
ing  deaf  to  the  call  of  humanity,  actuated  by  material  and  base 
motives,  then  our  silence  might  be  interpreted  as  an  avowal  of 
guilt,  and  we  feel  it  our  imperative  duty  to  raise  our  voice  and  to 
protest  emphatically  against  those  allegations.  We  protest  in  the 
name  of  the  respect  that  is  due  to  every  individual  or  assemblage 
of  individuals  whose  behaviour  is  not  contrary  to  the  established 
principles  of  honesty  and  good  faith.  We  protest  because  we 
cannot  accept  a  one-sided  judgment  prejudiced  by  extraordinary 
circumstances.  We  protest  also  in  the  name  of  the  sincere  friend¬ 
ship  and  mutual  esteem  .which  have  existed  for  so  many  years 
between  England  and  Holland,  and  which  should  not  be  marred 
by  regrettable  misunderstandings. 

VOL.  CI.  N.S.  R* 
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We  desire  it  to  be  known  that  to  employ  such  a  method  to  win 
our  favour  is  entirely  wrong.  To  insinuate  that  we  are  almost 
outcasts  amongst  nations,  even  to  suppose  only  that  our  country 
does  not  fulfil  her  obligations  as  a  neutral  Power,  is  painfully 
resented  by  us.  It  grieves  us  profoundly,  it  hurts  our  pride,  it 
wounds  our  sensibility,  it  shocks  our  dearest  feelings,  because 
we  know  it  is  cruelly  unjust  and  wholly  undeserved. 

Yes,  it  is  cruel  to  write  that  a  nation  with  a  past  like  Holland 
might  be  accused  of  cowardice.  The  history  of  the  Dutch  people 
shows  at  every  page,  at  every  line,  an  unceasing  struggle  against 
either  Nature  or  man.  The  Dutch  soil  itself  has  been  created 
only  by  dint  of  perseverance,  by  dogged  toiling,  by  tough  labour¬ 
ing.  The  country  as  it  exists  has  been  wrenched,  so  to  speak, 
from  Nature’s  clenched  fists.  Dire  experiences  have  taught  the 
Dutch  people  how  to  fight  for  their  lives.  The  raging  elements 
remind  them  without  a  moment’s  respite  that  they  must  neither 
rest  nor  relax  their  efforts.  Not  so  many  months  ago  the  in¬ 
furiated  billows  of  the  North  Sea  swept  over  an  enormous  part 
of  Holland,  devastating  and  spoiling  the  pasture  land,  crushing 
the  houses,  drowning  the  cattle,  and  taking  toll  of  human  life. 
Undaunted,  the  sturdy  peasants  at  once  set  to  work,  and  are  now 
gradually  reclaiming  the  lost  territory.  A  race  that  triumphs 
time  after  time  over  the  wrath  of  Nature,  that  replies  to  her  callous 
blows  by  an  always  renewed  display  of  courage  and  quiet  heroism, 
siuch  a  race  is  not  capable  of  cowardice,  and  does  not  fear  the 
furies  of  the  human  beast  let  loose  amongst  the  thunders  of  war. 

With  England,  Holland  has  been  for  centuries  the  most 
freedom-loving  and  most  democratic  country  in  the  world.  She 
has  fought  desperately  against  numerous  foes,  and  has  repulsed 
and  overthrown  the  tyrants  who  tried  to  subdue  her.  She  has 
been  a  clean  and  fair  fighter  whenever  the  necessity  of  taking  up 
arms  has  arisen.  It  is  true  that  for  the  last  hundred  years  her 
record  from  a  military  point  of  view  has  been  very  dull,  and  that 
she  has  confined  herself  exclusively  to  peaceful  labours.  But  to 
conclude  from  this  peace-loving  disposition  that  she  is  incapable 
now  of  action  should  her  independence  or  her  rights  be  in  danger 
means  exaggeration.  The  heroic  spirit  of  a  nation  never  dies;  it 
may  hardly  be  perceptible,  yet  it  continues  smouldering  all  the 
time,  to  flame  up  suddenly  in  blazing  fire  when  a  wind  of  violence 
tries  to  blow  it  out.  The  example  set  by  Belgium  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  this  proposition.  The  present  writer  has  lived  in  Belgium 
since  his  earliest  childhood ;  as  he  knew  the  Belgian  people 
before  the  war  he  really  thought — and  it  was  generally  believed— 
that  patriotism  was  an  unknown  term  to  them,  and  that  the 
national  spirit  was  dead  in  their  hearts.  How  gloriously  they 
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have  reversed  that  wrong  opinion !  No  sooner  had  the  enemy 
appeared  at  their  gates  than  they  found  back  in  themselves  the 
indomitable  courage  of  their  forefathers  who  freed  the  cities  of 
their  oppressors,  and  the  Flemish  lion  roared  again  with  the  same 
terrible  sounds  of  centuries  ago.  No  one  has  the  right  to  allege 
without  substantiated  proof  that  the  Dutch  people  would  not  rise  to 
the  occasion  under  similar  circumstances,  and  that  they  would 
not  fight  with  the  same  heroic  despair  as  their  Belgian  friends  if 
an  invader  dared  to  pollute  their  soil.  A  Dutch  poet  wrote,  “In 
the  past  lives  the  present,”  and  that  is  perfectly  true.  We  are,  all 
of  us,  the  depositories,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  an 
accumulation  of  traditions,  manners,  and  feelings  assembled  by 
those  who  preceded  us  and  handed  them  over  to  us  in  their  flesh 
and  blood.  So  our  children  and  children’s  children  wull  receive 
them  from  ourselves  and  carry  them  through  the  ages. 

The  Dutch  are  aware  of  the  appalling  risks  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  consequences  which  a  German  victory  would  entail. 
They  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  sparks  from  the  huge  fire 
are  hovering  over  their  heads  and  may  at  any  moment  put  their 
home  ablaze.  But,  precisely  because  they  have  constantly  been 
in  touch  with  danger  now  and  in  centuries  gone  by,  they  have  no 
adventurous  minds,  and  do'  not  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  their  impulses  into  rash  decisions.  There  is  perhaps  less 
charm  in  their  reflective  and  calm  way  of  thinking  than  in  the 
enthusiastic  and  heedless  outbursts  of  more  southerly  peoples. 
However,  you  cannot  change  the  characteristics  of  a  nation.  You 
have  to  take  it  with  its  faults  and  its  qualities.  It  is,  without  any 
doubt,  the  greatest  cause  of  mankind’s  troubles  that  w’e  judge 
each  other  after  our  own  standard  of  thinking,  and  rarely  try  to 
penetrate  or  to  grasp  the  trend  of  other  persons’  minds.  We  look 
at  others  through  the  prism  of  our  own  thoughts  and  ideas,  and 
are  surprised  to  find  them  differently  understood  or  expressed  by 
other  human  beings.  There  lies  the  source  of  so  many  quarrels 
and  conflicts,  there  originate  the  mistakes  which  we  make  when 
giving  our  opinion  on  men  and  nations.  At  the  present  time  two 
great  currents  of  thought  dominate  the  world  :  the  opinion  of 
belligerents  and  that  of  neutrals.  We  need  not  point  out  that  a 
marked  difference  separates  them.  We  agree  that  there  is  no  real 
neutrality,  that  the  heart  cannot  have  sympathies  for  both  sides. 
You  are  either  for  one  or  for  the  other ;  there  is  no  midway. 
Nevertheless,  if  neutrality  for  the  individual  person  is  an  im¬ 
possibility,  it  exists  officially,  conventionally,  for  a  nation.  As 
such  we  have  to  consider  it  from  a  general  and  not  from  a  specious 
point  of  view. 

The  writer  of  “Holland’s  Last  Chance”  in  the  January  issue 
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of  the  Fortnightly  Keview  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  having  resisted  this 
general  human  fault,  but  we  should  have  preferred  had  he  not 
gone  too  far  and  had  he  not  been  too  unilateral  in  the  exposition 
of  his  arguments.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  this  renders  our 
task  of  refuting  them  much  easier.  In  our  turn  we  intend  being 
logical  to  the  extreme  in  drawing  our  conclusions.  We  know 
logic  is  sometimes  very  harsh ;  in  certain  cases  we  even  shun  it, 
as  it  might  lead  us  to  undesired  objects.  In  the  present  instance 
the  trend  of  the  discussion  having  been  indicated,  we  will 
be  excused  for  following  it.  Moreover,  the  matter  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  deal  with  it 
candidly  and  straightforw’ardly  so  as  to  determine  clearly  the 
lines  of  the  debate. 

Holland,  then,  is  blamed  for  not  joining  the  Allies,  although 
the  cause  defended  by  them  is  a  righteous  one.  Holland  should 
enter  the  war  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  not  only  towards  those  who 
are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  humanity,  but  also  towards  her¬ 
self,  her  past,  and  her  future.  On  one  side  are  ranged  chivalry 
and  civilisation ;  on  the  other  side  brutal  force  and  barbarism. 
The  Netherlands  are  at  the  same  time  execrated  because  they 
are  supposed  to  make  fabulous  profits  out  of  the  blood  of  the 
warring  nations,  and  the  very  idea  of  a  neutral  country  benefiting 
by  the  sacrifices  of  millions  is  unbearable  to  many  a  patriotic 
citizen  in  the  two  camps.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
reproaches  are  not  raised  by  the  Allies  alone.  They  are  quite  as 
common  in  Germany,  where  the  behaviour  of  the  Dutch  is  cen¬ 
sured  with  no  less  vigour  than  in  England.  This  show’s  how 
difficult  it  is  to  “  contenter  tout  le  monde  et  .  .  .  les  belligerants.” 

In  our  opinion  the  first  charge — viz.,  lack  of  dignity  and 
honour — is  the  most  important,  and  deserves  to  be  examined  very 
closely.  Is  Holland  really  to  be  despised,  as  is  hinted,  for  not 
rushing  to  the  fray?  It  might  be  recalled  that  the  Scandinavian. 
States,  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  the  South  American 
Republics  also  remain  neutral,  and  that  for  a  number  of  these 
countries  there  could  be  found  as  many  reasons  as  for  Holland  to 
induce  them  to  take  the  field  and  transform  the  world  into  an 
immense  shambles.  Still,  we  agree  that  this  argument  is  a  very 
weak  one,  and  that  Holland  has  not  to  take  into  consideration  the 
conduct  of  other  countries.  We  have  to  analyse  her  case  on  its 
own  merits. 

In  the  present  conflagration  the  Allies  are  fighting  for  a  noble 
cause  ;  no  one  better  than  ourselves  realises  this  fact.  The  Allies 
think  that  every  nation  in  the  world  should  join  them  to  crush 
their  enemies,  and  they  cannot  understand  how  any  country 
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'  conscious  of  the  duties  of  humanity  can  stand  aside.  Here  the 
Allies  lose  sight  of  the  laws  of  perspective.  They  have  the 
mentality  of  nations  at  war,  which  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
that  of  neutrals.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  if  the  latter 
have  different  opinions  on  a  given  question  they  should  be 
despised  and  treated  with  contempt.  We  know,  all  of  us,  that 
everything  is  comparative ;  society  punishes  crime  and  theft,  as  it 
is  necessary  to  maintain  good  order  in  the  State  and  to  protect 
the  honest  man.  But  crime  and  theft  on  a  magnified  scale,  that 
mean  war  and  conquest,  form  the  greatest  part  of  mankind’s 
history,  and  are  glorified  as  noble  deeds.  La  Eochefoucauld 
writes  in  one  of  his  maxims  very  truly  :  “  II  y  a  des  crimes  qui 
deviennent  innocents  et  meme  glorieux  par  leur  4clat,  leur  nombre 
et  leur  exces ;  de  14  vient  que  les  voleries  publiques  sont  des 
habiletes  et  que  prendre  des  provinces  injustement  s’appelle  faire 
des  conquetes.”  Even  in  these  times  it  might  be  useful  to  point 
to  this  dictum.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  this  war  is  not 
only  a  war  of  liberation.  We  certainly  need  not  emphasise  that 
it  is  largely  due  to  economic  motives.  When  the  struggle  on  the 
battlefields  will  have  ceased  it  will  continue  on  thp  economical 
lists,  and  the  loss  of  blood  and  treasures  seems  to  be  a  mere  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  much  more  important  fight  for  supremacy  which 
will  be  fought  on  the  world’s  trade  markets. 

The  Netherlands  foster  not  what  has  been  conveniently  called 
“national  aspirations.”  They  have  no  territories  to  redeem  and 
no  wish  to  set  out  on  conquests.  They  feel  quite  satisfied  with 
their  present  condition,  have  no  desire  of  doing  harm  to  anyone, 
and  as  long  as  no  one  interferes  with  their  affairs  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  soil  they  harbour  no  intention  of  throwing 
themselves  into  the  furnace  of  Armageddon  for  the  sake  of  glory 
only.  They  boast  a  glorious  past,  and,  should  necessity  arise, 
they  will  again  show  the  world  that  the  spirit  of  yore  still  sur¬ 
vives.  For  the  present  they  prefer  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
rational  development  without  rushing  into  adventures.  Certainly 
we  do  not  know  at  this  juncture  the  influence  which  the  neutral 
behaviour  of  the  Dutch  will  exert  on  their  future.  The  events 
now  making  history  do  not  permit  us  to  form  a  definite  judgment 
and  cannot  lead  to  a  sure  forecast.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
suppositions,  which  may  be  right  or  wrong,  and  we  appreciate 
them  only  as  the  expression  of  individual  opinion.  So  if  we  are 
told  that  Holland  will  suffer  sooner  or  later  for  her  neutrality, 
we  respectfully  remark  ;  “That  may  be  so,  and  we  have  as  few 
reasons  to  contradict  your  allegation  as  you  can  produce  real 
arguments  to  affirm  it.  But,  assuming  you  are  right,  these 
sufferings  will  come  over  us,  and  over  us  alone.  If  we  deserve 
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punishment  we  shall  have  to  submit  ourselves  to  it.  In  any  case 
we  make  free  to  ask  why  you  take  such  pains  to  warn  us  against 
possible  misfortune?  Is  it  out  of  deep  sympathy  or  only  because 
it  furthers  your  interests  in  the  first  place?  In  both  cases  we  are 
our  owm  masters  and  at  liberty  to  come  to  such  decision  as  we 
deem  best  for  us.  If  we  walk  along  the  wrong  path,  so  much 
the  worse  for  us,  as,  after  all,  it  is  our  own  fate  that  is  at 
stake.” 

It  is  really  remarkable  that  neutral  nations  should  be  vilified 
so  violently,  whereas  they  are  only  following  the  example  set  on 
previous  occasions  by  the  now  belligerent  countries.  In  the 
Secession  War,  it  was  universally  recognised  that  right  and 
justice  were  on  the  Northern  States’  side.  Why  did  no  other 
Power  intervene  in  their  favour  and  help  them  to  crush  their 
foul  foes?  It  would  have  been  their  duty  to  do  so,  if  we  have 
to  adopt  rigidly  the  theory  proclaimed  at  the  present  time.  When 
Turkey  was  at  war  with  Italy,  and  the  Balkan  States,  taking 
advantage  of  her  difficult  position,  attacked  her  from  all  sides, 
did  any  European  State  raise  an  official  protest?  Certainly,  in 
the  Press  organs  of  France,  England,  Belgium,  etc.,  the  Turks’ 
cause  found  ardent  defenders,  and  we  recollect  the  passionate 
accents  in  which  the  famous  French  w'riter,  Pierre  Loti,  appealed 
to  his  countrymen  on  their  behalf.  But  no  country  sent  effective 
aid  to  the  haTd-pressed  Turks,  whose  plight  aroused  so  much 
sympathy  at  the  time.  Did  any  nation  in  Europe  protest  against 
Eoumania’s  action  in  1912  when  she  moved  her  army  on  in 
Bulgaria,  although  that  country  was  not  able  to  defend  herself? 
Did*  ever  any  great  Power  declare  war  on  Turkey  to  chastise  her 
for  her  horrible  crimes  in  Armenia?  Did  any  European  country 
make  a  military  demonstration  against  Bulgaria  when  her  atroci¬ 
ties  in  the  Balkan  war  became  known?  Why,  then,  should 
Holland  at  the  present  moment  play  a  part  which  her  big  friends 
in  Europe  have  not  taught  her  to  perform? 

Holland  was  shaken  with  indignation  when  the  Germans 
violated  Belgium’s  neutrality.  Although  the  Dutch  Government 
lodged  no  protest  against  that  dastardly  action,  her  people  and 
many  of  her  new^spapers  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of  horror. 
When  the  Belgians  fled  from  their  ill-fated  villages  and  towns  to 
Holland’s  safe  shelter,  they  were  received  by  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  as  brothers  in  need.  More  than  a  million  of  refugees  poured 
in  an  endless  stream  over  Holland’s  frontiers ;  their  tears  found 
response  in  tears,  their  miseries  and  their  terrible  condition 
opened  for  them  the  homes  of  thousands,  not  only  for  one  day 
or  one  week,  but  for  months  and  years.  Holland  did  not  falter 
in  her  charity  and  hospitality,  and  at  the  present  moment  many 
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thousands  of  Belgians  are  still  her  guests,  eagerly  waiting  for 
the  hour  of  return  to  their  poor  country.  The  Belgians  should 
never  forget  what  Holland  has  done  for  them  at  that  dire  period 
of  their  history.  The  human  mind  is,  unhappily,  very  oblivious, 
and  one  pro-German  Dutchman  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  mark 
the  country  down  as  pro-German,  whereas  the  kindness  of 
countless  is  scarcely  spoken  of.  The  Dutch  succoured  the  Bel¬ 
gians  not  because  they  wished  to  be  thanked  for  their  help — 
gratitude,  as  a  rule,  is  not  a  virtue  of  human  nature.  They  only 
thought  it  their  duty  to  rescue  them  from  starvation,  and  they 
welcomed  them  with  open  arms.  Amidst  the  clash  of  arms  and 
the  booming  of  guns  the  quiet  and  unostentatious  action  of  the 
Dutch  has,  of  course,  scarcely  been  noticed,  and  we  will  therefore 
be  excused  to  recall  it  lest  it  might  be  alleged  by  absent-minded 
people  that  Holland  pursued  the  sole  object  of  scraping  money 
in  this  war. 

Although  the  Netherlands  abhorred  Germany  when  she  hacked 
her  way  through  Belgium,  they  maintained  officially  their  neu¬ 
trality  out  of  fear  perhaps,  out  of  prudence  certainly.  In  the 
minds  of  many  in  the  Allied  countries  she  ought  to  have  thrown 
in  her  lot  with  the  Belgian  sister  nation  when  she  was  trampled 
under  the  German’s  heavy  and  sanguinary  boot.  We  will  be 
allowed  here  to  ask  those  who  advised,  and  still  advise,  the  Dutch 
to  join  the  Allies  whether  they  are  sure  that  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  ever  wished  or  now  wdsh  Holland  to  do  so,  or  that  these 
Governments  ever  exerted  the  slightest  pressure  to  that  effect? 
We  need  not  emphasise  that  Holland  would  have  shared  Belgium’s 
fate  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  that,  instead  of  strengthening 
the  Allies,  the  extension  of  the  battlefield  to  Holland’s  coast 
would  have  meant  a  serious  drawback  to  them.  It  is  now  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  that  Holland  acted  wisely  as  she  did.  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  Allied  Governments  are  sufficiently  familiar  with 
Holland’s  map  to  know  that  the  little  country  would  have  been 
run  over  in  a  very  short  time.  “No  one  will  blame  her  for  her 
prudence,  which  events  confirmed,”  says  the  writer  of  “Holland’s 
Last  Chance.”  He  forgets,  naturally,  that  in  August,  1915,  he 
himself  urged  the  Dutch  to  enter  the  war  without  delay,  as  other¬ 
wise  it  would  be  too  late.  He  will  forgive  the  Dutch  people  if, 
not  more  than  in  August,  1915,  they  do  not  follow  his  kind 
advice  at  present.  Maybe  that  in  the  near  future  he  will  praise 
them  again  for  their  wisdom.  If  he  is  really  satisfied  that  the 
moment  for  Holland’s  intervention  has  come,  we  would  refer 
him  to  Dr.  Dillon’s  utterances  in  the  January  Fortnightly 
Review.  Holland  has  no  desire  to  see  a  repetition  of  tho 
Roumanian  tragedy  on  her  soil.  She  is  convinced  that  the  Allies’ 
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power  will  triumph  in  the  end,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Serbia, 
Montenegro,  and  Eoumania  are  waving  in  the  far  distance  their 
warning  of  flames  against  rashness.  The  Dutch  nation  knows 
that  Germany  puts  all  her  strength  and  all  her  resources  into 
the  execution  of  her  plans,  and  that,  should  she  make  up  her  mind 
to  chastise  the  Dutch  people  in  case  they  intervened,  she  would 
sweep  away  ruthlessly  all  obstacles  on  her  w'ay.  Such  a  prospect 
is  far  from  encouraging,  and  no  one  will  reproach  the  Dutch  for 
not  taking  a  risk  of  this  kind.  In  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  of 
December  28th,  1916,  we  find  the  following  statement,  which 
shows  that  the  Germans  would  not  be  taken  aback  by  an  attack 
along  the  Dutch  frontier  : — 

“In  the  Dutch  Press  a  certain  fear  has  been  expressed  on  account  of  the 
German  fortifications  erected  on  the  Belgian-Dutch  frontier.  It  is  presumed 
that  they  are  connected  with  plans  of  attack  against  Holland.  In  fact,  they 
are  nothing  but  precautions  for  the  defence  of  our  own  territory.  Should 
England  try  to  reach  Germany  through  Holland,  she  can  rest  assured  that 
the  German  Staff  has  prepared  everything.” 

Blame  is  laid  on  the  Dutch  Court  and  the  Dutch  Government. 
We  admit  that  a  German  element  exists  in  some  of  the  higher 
spheres  in  Holland.  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  it,  seeing  that 
it  has  crept  into  almost  every  Court  in  Europe.  There  is  certainly 
a  German  prince  beside  the  Dutch  throne,  but  there  are  other 
countries,  now  Germany’s  enemies,  who  have  either  German 
princes  or  princesses  by  birth  or  by  descent  in  responsible  posi¬ 
tions.  We  are  not  so  blind  as  to  allege  that  they  are  not  loyal 
to  the  land  in  which  they  now  live  and  do  not  show  themselves 
noble  patriots.  The  example  of  the  Queen  of  Belgium,  a  Bavarian 
princess,  should  dispel  any  doubts  in  this  respect.  We  must 
therefore  not  run  into  extreme  conclusions  because  a  German 
prince  has  been  chosen  by  international  diplomacy  to  act  as  Queen 
Wilhelmina’s  husband.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  number  of 
Dutch  dignitaries  have  pro-German  sympathies,  but  we  declare 
most  categorically  that  no  camarilla  exists  at  the  Dutch  Court. 
To  make  such  an  assertion  is  doing  a  yery  gross  injustice  to  the 
Queen’s  personality.  The  Dutch  Government,  it  is  true,  has 
not  risen  to  the  occasion  more  than  once.  The  Dutch  people 
deeply  regret  it,  and  their  responsible  papers  have  expressed  these 
regrets  vehemently.  To  accuse  it  of  deliberate  subservience  to 
Germany  proves,  however,  a  lack  of  sense  of  proportion.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  Dutch  statesmen,  notwithstanding  the  mis¬ 
takes  which  they  made,  defended  in  the  first  place  Holland’s 
interests  and  that  their  decisions  all  tended  to  that  end.  They 
have  no  reasons  to  favour  Germany  to  the  Allies’  detriment. 
They  committed  errors  of  judgment,  which  is  not  surprising  for 
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I  human  beings ;  but  they  never  acted  under  the  influence  of  fear 
for  Germany.  The  Dutch  have  strongly  criticised  their  Govern- 
i  ment  on  many  occasions ;  that  was  their  right  and  their  duty  as 
i  a  free  people.  To  infer  therefrom  that  they  should  have  dismissed 
!  their  leaders  and  placed  more  competent  men  at  the  helm  of  the 
State  points  to  an  interference  with  internal  politics  which  the 
Dutch  refuse  to  brook.  When  they  conclude  that  the  time  has 
^  arrived  to  operate  a  change  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  their 
country,  they  will  do  so  without  any  outside  pressure.  No  one 
has  the  right  to  blame  them  for  their  calm  and  prudent  way  of 
acting  in  political  affairs,  and  we  are  surprised  at  such  a  reproach 
'  being  offered  by  an  English  writer,  who  does  not  ignore  that 
nearly  two  and  a  half  years  of  a  tremendous  w'ar  passed  by  before 
the  British  nation  obtained  a  real  national  Government. 

Before  closing  these  short  remarks  about  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  the  Dutch  people,  we  must  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  not 
Germany  alone  has  annoyed  Holland  with  occasional  pinpricks. 
The  reader  will  easily  understand  that  the  Dutch  do  not  jump 
for  joy  when  their  boats  are  detained  in  the  Downs  for  weeks  and 
weeks ;  when  their  mails  are  searched ;  when  they  cannot  tele¬ 
graph  to  their  own  Colonies  in  Dutch  because  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  controls  the  cables,  does  not  allow  the  use  of  any  other 
language  but  English ;  when  they  are  continually  threatened  by 
certain  Press  organs  in  the  Allied  countries  with  the  loss  of 
their  overseas  possessions ;  when  it  is  maintained  that  the 
Germans  passed  through  Dutch  Limburg  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war ;  when  from  Belgian  quarters  rises  the  clamour  for 
annexation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  because  Belgium  needs 
it  for  her  future  expansion.  There  is  no  difference  between  the 
latter  “aspiration”  and  Germany’s  supposed  wish  of  dominating 
I  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine.  It  aims  at  Holland’s  mutilation.  As 
regards  the  Limburg  legend,  no  sensible  man  believes  it,  although 
it  remains  a  welcome  pretext  for  stirring  up  the  benighted  masses. 
The  Dutch  Government  committed  an  unwarrantable  blunder  in 
not  stifling  it  at  the  very  beginning,  and  when  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  deny  it,  the  poison  had  done  its  work. 

When  Germany  sinks  Dutch  vessels,  Holland  protests ;  some¬ 
times  her  claims  are  received  with  favour,  sometimes  they  are 
j  not.  When  England  infringes  Dutch  rights,  Holland  protests ; 

I  sometimes  England  gives  her  satisfaction,  sometimes  not.  Hol¬ 
land  stands  continually  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
These  are  the  advantages  of  remaining  neutral. 

We  shall  now  deal  in*  a  few  words  with  the  second  charge  : 
Holland  is  feeding  Germany.  Here,  again,  the  facts  are  grossly 
misrepresented  and  exaggerated.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Nether- 
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lands  should  completely  stop  their  trade  with  Germany.  A 
moment’s  reflection  will  show  the  impossibility  of  such  a  course. 
In  normal  times  Holland  docs  an  enormous  amount  of  business  with 
Germany,  and  unless  she  is  prepared  to  let  her  population  starve, 
she  has  to  carry  on  her  trade  with  her  neighbour.  So  long  as  the 
clever  brains  in  the  world  have  not  found  the  solution  of  the 
problem  to  exist  without  industry  or  trade,  Holland  will  be  com¬ 
pelled,  most  reluctantly  perhaps,  to  devote  her  efforts  to  these 
branches  of  human  labour.  She  could  repeat  with  Shylock 

“You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live.” 

She  is  accused  of  sending  the  greater  part  of  her  products  to 
Germany  and  of  taking  advantage  of  the  prices  obtainable  in  the 
enemy  country.  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  point  out  to  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  community  like  the  English  people  that  the  Dutch  simply 
apply  a  well-known  trade  axiom  when  offering  their  goods  to 
the  highest  paying  market.  It  is  the  law  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  to  blame  the  Dutch  for  respecting  it  proves  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing.  When  England  refused  to  supply  Holland  with  coal 
they  had  to  buy  it  from  Germany,  who  naturally  asked  for  articles 
of  which  she  was  in  need.  Can  Holland  possibly  be  blamed? 
It  is  for  every  Dutch  merchant  to  know  whether  his  conscience 
allow^s  him  to  trade  with  Germany  or  not.  If  he  feels  horrified 
at  the  German  barbarities  he  will  most  likely  refuse  to  perform 
any  transaction  with  them.  If  he  harbours  these  feelings,  yet 
is  compelled  by  the  nature  of  his  profession  to  mix  with  Germans, 
we  should  not  be  too  harsh  with  him  and  grant  him  the  benefit 
of  extenuating  circumstances.  In  any  case,  he  has  the  right 
as  a  neutral  citizen  to  trade  with  both  belligerent  camps,  and  to 
expect  him  to  give  up  his  intercourse  with  one  side,  for  senti¬ 
mental  reasons,  inclines  to  an  overrating  of  human  disinterested¬ 
ness.  Even  in  warring  countries  it  has  been  necessary  to  decree 
a  “Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  ’’  to  avoid  transactions  with  Ger¬ 
many  and  her  satellites.  Events  have  proved  that  this  was  a 
useful  precaution.  The  thirst  for  gold  accounts  for  many  regret¬ 
table  swervings  in  this  world,  but  where  is  the  Titan  who  will 
suppress  it?  It  is  the  principal  incentive  to  smuggling  in  neutral 
countries.  Unfortunately,  despite  the  most  stringent  measures, 
the  Dutch  Government  is  unable  to  counteract  all  the  cunning 
devices  of  the  numerous  smugglers  who  cannot  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  high  profits.  But  is  the  bulk  of  the  Dutch  nation,  who 
condemn  these  tricks,  to  be  identified  with  these  creatures? 

It  is  probably  too  much  to  ask  the  belligerent  nations  at  the 
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present  moment  to  judge  impartially  and  objectively.  They  have 
only  one  thing  in  mind  :  the  war ;  and  we  must  fully  excuse  their 
blurred  vision.  This  is,  unfortunately,  the  time  for  violent  utter¬ 
ances  during  which  the  calm,  sensible  portion  of  public  opinion  in 
warring  countries  is  mostly  overpowered  by  the  vociferous  dis¬ 
courses  of  a  noisy  fraction.  When  the  struggle  is  happily  ended, 
these  impassioned  outbursts  of  hate  and  intolerance  will  die  away, 
and  a  clearer  outlook  will  again  prevail.  That  moment  arrived, 
Holland’s  attitude  will  be  examined  from  a  milder  and  more  just 
point  of  view.  In  the  meantime  she  will,  to  the  best  of  her  power, 
continue  to  exercise  her  outward  duties  as  a  neutral  nation.  She 
will  welcome  and  help  the  afflicted,  lodge  the  homeless,  tenderly 
nurse  the  wounded  stranded  on  her  shores  by  the  fortunes  of  war. 
Above  all,  she  will  remain  faithful  to  her  sympathies  for  France, 
whom  she  loved  deeply  before  the  war  and  whose  heroism  she 
admires  more  and  more  every  day.  Some  countries  suddenly 
discovered  their  friendship  for  France  when  war  broke  out ; 
Holland  has  always  been  and  will  be  a  great  admirer  of  the 
French  people.  The  insults  and  criticisms  to  which  she  is  sub¬ 
jected  hurt  the  Dutch  profoundly ;  but  they  endure  them  in  the 
fervent  hope  that  time  will  vindicate  their  actions,  which  they 
submit  with  a  clear  conscience  to  the  judgment  of  history. 

B.  Abraham. 
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Some  thirty  years  ago  my  youthful  doubts  of  the  genuineness 
of  all  spiritualistic  phenomena  were  confirmed  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  by  Professor  Huxley,  who  declared  that  at  the 
table-rapping  of  a  “medium  ”  to  whose  seance  he  had  been  invited 
he  had  himself  detected  the  trick  to  be  due  to  the  knack  the 
“medium  ”  had  acquired  of  flicking  her  big-toe  against  the  second, 
under  the  table !  Whether  the  learned  Professor,  who  was  tall 
and  loose  in  figure  with  very  long  legs,  really  did  vcriftj  this 
by  crawling  under  the  table,  I  was  afraid  to  inquire,  but  the  image 
of  him  doing  it ! — I  blushed  unseen,  while  still  feeling  that  with¬ 
out  it — how  could  he  know? 

Some  years  later  this  sceptical  complacency  of  mine  was  rudely 
shaken  by  accounts  of  extraordinary  spiritualistic  manifestations 
evoked  by  a  certain  Mrs.  Piper,  of  Boston,  in  America,  as  recorded 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  reach¬ 
ing  as  they  did,  under  the  strictest  test  conditions,  the  highest 
degree  of  probability  in  favour  of  Spiritualism  yet  known.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  was  much  impressed  by  them,  and  began  to  think  that 
Huxley’s  toe-flicking  discovery  did  not  quite  cover  the  whole 
ground.  I  accordingly  went  round  to  my  friend  Mr.  Podmore,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Society,  and  asked  him  what  he  and 
the  other  members  thought  of  it  all.  “Why,”  said  he,  smiling, 
“  Mrs.  Piper  has  converted  in  a  batch  practically  the  whole  Society 
to  Spiritualism — except  myself  and  Professor  Sidgwick.”  Paren¬ 
thetically,  I  may  explain  that  these  two  gentlemen  were  chartered 
libertines — retained,  if  I  may  say  so,  on  the  premises  of  the 
Society  as  a  couple  of  untrammelled  watch-dogs,  with  a  razor¬ 
like  edge  to  their  teeth,  for  the  detection  of  all  fallacies  in  debate; 
but  especially  to  do  two  things  :  first,  to  see  that  the  Society— 
which  was  founded  on  purely  scientific  lines — should  be  kept  to 
its  true  function,  and  not  allowed  to  “slop  over  ”  into  emotionalism 
or  sentimentalism  when  anything  more  than  usually  surprising  in 
these  ghost-like  revelations  occurred ;  and,  secondly,  to  keep  their 
eye  specially  fixed  on  any  elements  of  fraud  or  trickery  in  physical 
manipulation  or  conjuring  which  might  chance  to  creep  in.  I 
thought,  therefore,  that  in  striking  Mr.  Podmore  I  should  get  from 
him,  not  a  soft  and  sentimental,  but  a  rigid  and,  indeed,  deadly 
scientific,  estimate.  “Nothing  in  the  whole  thing,”  he  said,  semi- 
contemptuously,  “but  Thought  transference.”  I  thought  that  he 
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himself  had  been  “touched  !  ” — for  at  that  time  (when  Labouchere 
had  just  been  betting  Stuart  Cumberland,  the  Thought  reader,  a 
thousand  pounds  that  he  could  not  tell  the  number  of  a  five-pound 
note  in  his  pocket) — at  that  time,  I  say,  and  until  Marconi  tele¬ 
graphy  came  on  the  scene,  I  was  as  sceptical  of  Thought  trans¬ 
ference  as  I  was  of  Spiritualism  itself.  He  saw  it  in  my  eye  ! — and 
candidly  admitted  that,  in  his  opinion.  Thought  transference  was 
the  lowest  indispensable  minimum  to  account  for  these  mysterious 
Piper  phenomena.  I  was  perplexed  more  than  ever ;  and 
Podmore  fell  some  degrees  in  my  estimation  by  this  weak-kneed 
utterance !  Shortly  after,  I  w’ent  to  a  dinner  of  the  Society  and 
was  placed  beside  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
India  with  the  reports  of  his  exposure  there  of  the  tricks  and 
frauds  of  Madame  Blavatsky  in  his  pocket.  There  he  found  that 
what  Madame  Blavatsky  (who  in  the  meantime  had  cap¬ 
tured  Mr.  Sinnett  and  Mrs.  Besant)  was  attributing  to  Spirit 
agency,  was  really  due  to  a  number  of  cunningly  concealed  cup¬ 
boards  and  recesses  in  the  partition  wall  of  her  room  !  His  proofs 
to  the  Society  were  at  once  exhaustive,  convincing  and  complete. 
He  was  a  round-faced,  genial,  easy-going,  straight-looking  man, 
with  a  sense  of  humour  that  took  me ;  and  being  encouraged  to 
ask  him  boldly  whether  it  was  true,  as  I  had  heard  from  Podmore, 
that  the  Piper  manifestations  had  converted  him,  he  said  quite 
frankly  that  they  had ;  and  that  the  evidence  for  them  was  too 
strong  for  the  scepticism  with  which,  after  the  Blavatsky  experi¬ 
ence,  he  had  approached  them.  Mr.  Myers,  who  figures  so  largely 
in  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  book  on  his  son,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
table;  and  when  after  dinner  I  ventured  to  ask  him  whether  he 
too,  like  Mr.  Hodgson,  had  been  converted  by  the  Piper  revela¬ 
tions,  he  said  quite  simply  that  he  had;  although,  he  added,  he 
came  to  the  whole  inquiry  from  the  beginning  with  the  most  open 
and  disengaged  scientific  mind.  Podmore,  then,  was  right  after 
all !  And  when  I  next  saw  him  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  performances  of  the  ordinary  “  mediums  ”  that  were  going 
about.  “Frauds,  all  of  them,”  he  replied.  “Why,  only  the  other 
day  I  was  at  a  stance  where  the  medium  kept  a  poker  suspended , 
rigid  and  on  end,  in  free  air,  without  touching  it,  alleging  that  it 
was  by  Spirit  agency ;  and  how  do  you  think  it  wms  done  ?  She 
had  stretched  a  horse  hair  between  her  knees  and  behind  the 
poker,  to  keep  it  erect ;  and  this  at  a  distance,  and  in  the  subdued 
light,  could  not  by  the  audience  be  seen.  Simple,  isn’t  it?” — 
and  he  laughed. 

Some  years  after  this  Mark  Twain  came  from  America,  and 
called  to  see  me.  During  his  talk  he  casually  remarked  that  he 
was  absolutely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Thought  transference. 
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and  that,  too,  by  one  single  but  infallible  proof  :  that  he,  in 
Connecticut,  and  a  friend  of  his  in  California,  regularly  read  each 
other’s  thoughts  across  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Continent,— as 
was  proved  by  the  letters  which  constantly  passed  between  them, 
and  in  which  they  could  each  tell  what  the  other  was  thinking 
and  doing  at  the  time  the  letters  were  written.  I  was  still  sceptical ; 
but  later,  when  the  Marconi  wireless  telegraphy  suddenly  burst 
on  the  astonished  world,  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  great  lift 
it  had  given  me  on  my  way  to  a  belief  in  Thought  transference. 
For  if  the  vast,  unknown,  unsuspected  and  viewless  Ether  could 
transmit  the  vibrations  of  Matter  in  this  way,  why,  I  said  to 
myself,  should  not  the  still  more  subtle  essence  of  Thought  be 
transmitted  to  a  distance  by  the  vibrations  of  the  human  soul?  I 
was  evidently  getting  myself  into  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
“repentant  sinners”  who  are  dangerously  near  the  edge  of  “con¬ 
version  ”  !  The  consequence  was,  that  in  spite  of  Professor  Huxley 
with  his  toe-flicking  under  the  table ;  of  Podmore  with  his  poker 
and  horse  hair ;  and  of  Mark  Twain  with  his  friend  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I  still  felt  for  years  that  there  was  more  in  Mrs.  Piper’s 
phenomena  that  was  fairly  and  finally  explained  by  these  means. 
But  I  had  long  given  up  the  matter,  as  for  me  insoluble,  without 
regret ;  for  I  felt  that  at  my  age,  in  a  few  years  I  should  either 
be  non-existent,  or  be  in  the  underworld  myself,  and  then  should 
know  all  about  it.  Besides  I  had  a  kind  of  contempt,  even  horror, 
of  the  revelation  which  these  trances  of  Mrs.  Piper  betrayed— 
of  poor  bewildered  spirits  wandering  about  in  the  shades, 
conscience-stricken,  and  wringing  their  hands ;  because  of  what? 
Because  they  had  mislaid  some  door-key  or  other  trifle  on  earth, 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  before !  When  talking  the  matter  over 
with  Mrs.  Chandler  Moulton,  the  American  poetess,  some  time 
after,  we  both  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  such  a  future  exist¬ 
ence,  and  agreed  that  a  belief  in  it  would  only  add  a  new  terror 
to  death. 

And  now'  for  my  more  positive  and  practical  objections  to  all 
these  phenomena — drawn  from  Medical  Science  and  Psychology, 
and  a  wider  outlook  on  the  world. 

The  last  of  these  nearly  killed  my  faith  in  the  Spiritualists’ 
account  of  the  “other  world  ”  at  the  outset.  It  was  this  ;  that  not 
only  the  ordinary  Spiritualist  “mediums,”  but  the  great  Initiates, 
IVfahatmas  and  Seers  of  Spiritualism,  when  asked  what  they  saw 
in  the  other  world  and  in  Paradise,  instead  of  agreeing,  always 
saw  what  was  taught  in  the  particular  religion  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up.  The  Yogis  and  Hindoo  Seers  declared  there 
was  no  one  there  at  all !  but  what  they  called  the  “Eternal  One” 
— or  Deity — into  whom  all  souls,  after  successive  re-incarnations. 
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resolved  themselves.  The  great  Mohammedan  Spiritualists,  on 
the  other  hand — the  Sufis,  as  they  are  called — declare  that  they 
see,  with  their  second  sight,  bright-eyed  women  in  Paradise, 
lounging  along  its  languid  streams,  waiting  to  be  the  spoil  of 
the  ever-lustful,  but  faithful  Arab  or  Turk — precisely  as  in  the 
Koran;  while  the  great  Christian  Seers,  like  Swedenborg,  see 
in  their  trances  the  same  spirits,  quiring,  like  cherubim  and 
seraphim  with  their  harps,  around  the  throne  of  God — as  in 
Handel’s  “Messiah,”  and  the  Eevelation  of  St.  John.  Now,  if 
all  three  could  see  the  same  Paradise  so  differently,  what  could 
I  think  but  that  the  things  they  professed  to  see  were  but  reflec¬ 
tions  of  their  own  minds,  and  not  of  future  world-realities  at  all? 
This  hit  the  Spiritualists  badly,  I  thought ;  but  I  did  not  despair 
of  them  altogether,  until  on  reflection  I  found  that  no  “medium,” 
even  among  the  greatest  of  them  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  Eternal  Himself,  had  ever  revealed  through  Spirit 
agency  (even  if  what  they  said  were  true)  any  information  of  the 
slightest  value  for  human  souls,  either  in  this  life  or  another. 
For  I  observed  that  they  had  never  revealed  any  new  Law  of 
Nature,  until  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  ordinary  human 
faculties ;  and  only  after  they  had  picked  the  brains  of  those  who 
had  discovered  them ;  no  law  of  Physics,  Mechanics  or 
Chemistry  (else  wdiy  does  not  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  son  tell  him  the 
constitution  of  the  Ether,  which  still  baffles  and  perplexes  him 
so  much?) ;  no  law  of  Astronomy  or  the  Newtonian  Gravitation  ; 
no  Darwinian  or  other  hypothecs  of  Evolution ;  no  laws  of  the 
evolution  of  Civilisation  and  States — nothing  but  “vibrations,” 
as  a  substitute  for  the  laws  of  the  Mind;  the  “vital  principle,” 
for  the  explanation  of  Life  ;  and,  if  they  were  pressed,  I  suppose 
the  “principle  of  Baldness,”  for  the  loss  of  the  hair !  But  when 
the  great  Mahatmas  and  Theosophists  of  India  played  this  cheap 
trick  on  Mr.  Sinnett  and  Mrs.  Besant  in  their  “Esoteric 
Buddhism” — the  trick,  namely,  of  representing  as  the  “causes” 
of  things,  the  things  themselves  under  other  names — I  was 
obliged  to  protest;  and  my  chapter  on  “Theosophy”  they  have 
never,  to  this  day,  attempted  to  answer.  It  was  as  if  they  had 
I  explained  the  “cause”  of  a  pudding  by  its  separate  ingredients 
laid  out  on  the  table  before  they  mixed  them !  These  delusions, 
contradictions  and  absurdities  of  the  great  Magnates  of  Spiritualism 
were  quite  enough  for  me,  as  a  professional  so-called  philosopher ; 
but  I  still  hesitated,  when  another  book  entitled  I  Awoke  was 
placed  in  my  hands  by  a  friend.  It  is  an  insidious  book ;  and 
as  gentle  and  movingly  persuasive  as  the  speeches  of  Mrs.  Besant 
herself ,  of  which  it  might  be  the  echo ;  and  (if  the  authoress 
wished  to  deceive)  as  subtle.  The  trick  here  consists  in  divesting 
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men  and  women  of  their  ordinary  appetites  and  passions,  then 
plunging  them,  so  divested,  into  the  underworld  as  ghosts,  and 
letting  them  describe  how  they  feel  there,  by  means  of  Spirit  com¬ 
munications,  through  “mediums,”  to  their  friends  on  earth.  Of 
course  they  will  do  there  as  they  would  do  on  earth,  had  they  neither 
worldly  desires,  ambitions,  appetites,  nor  sexual  passions — neither 
receiving  nor  giving  in  marriage,  but  as  the  angels  in  Heaven. 
And  this  is  what  the  authoress,  through  “mediums,”  professes  to 
have  received  from  those  “on  the  other  side.”  But  what  she  tells 
is  what  any  second-rate  novelist  could  write  out  with  as  much 
logical  consistency  in  his  study.  Even  I  myself,  I  almost  believe, 
although  I  have  none  of  the  novelist’s  power,  could  do  it  sitting 
here  at  my  desk !  No !  her  revelation  may  or  may  not  be  true 
(for  who  can  tell?),  but  the  intellectual  trick  of  it  (if  she  should 
wish  to  deceive)  is  too  obvious  to.  engender  any  real  conviction  or 
belief.  How  else  but  by  declaring  himself  to  be  divinely  inspired 
could  Mahomet,  with  what  Carlyle  calls  the  “clotted  nonsense” 
of  his  Koran,  written  on  palm  leaves  and  skeep  skins,  have  con¬ 
verted  and  rounded  up  the  whole  world  of  Arab  and  Turk  from 
Spain  to  Bagdad  and  India,  and  held  them  fast  in  the  faith  for 
thirteen  Christian  centuries? 

And  now  I  come  to  the  evidence  against  Spiritualism  drawn 
from  modern  Scientific  Medicine ;  although  I  confess  I  have  never 
been  able  to  persuade  myself  that  it  would  make  much  appeal, 
even  to  the  educated,  from  the  time  that  Carlyle  told  me  that 
his  stomach  was  “furred  up”  ip  layers  by  indigestion,  like  an 
old  tea  kettle ! — and  Mark  Twain  solemnly  assured  me  (not  in 
joke)  that  the  whole  Profession  in  America  would,  in  thirty  years, 
be  driven  into  the  sea  by — what  thinks  the  reader? — Swedish 
Massage  !  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  here  are  the  positions  to  which 
as  a  one  time  medical  man  myself,  I  give  my  firm  adhesion. 

The  first  are  the  well-known  phenomena  of  Hypnotism ;  where 
the  operator  (not  a  disembodied  Spirit  but  a  human  mortal  like 
ourselves)  can  make  his  “subject,”  as  I  have  seen,  trample  on 
a  piece  of  rag  as  if  it  were  a  rat ;  pirouette  on  an  empty  stage  as 
if  he  were  in  a  ball-room  quadrille  ;  get  into  a  rage  or  be  appeased 
by  a  look — in  short,  become  an  automaton ;  instead  of,  as  is 
imagined,  an  immortal  spirit  with  a  soul.  And  strangest  of  all— 
that  the  most  intellectual  and  level-headed  men  (or  to  be  more 
accurate  80  per  cent,  of  them),  even  were  they  all  Shakespeares 
(for  it  is  only  the  stupid,  the  feeble-minded,  the  idiots  and  the 
insane  who  cannot  be  hypnotised),  if  they  fell  under  the  en¬ 
chanter’s  w’and,  would,  if  the  operator  wdlled  it  before  they  awoke 
from  his  spell,  climb  up  to  their  own  house-tops  and  sit  chatter¬ 
ing  there  like  monkeys — a  spectacle  to  gods  and  men !  All  this 
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has  been  scientifically  demonstrated  over  and  over  again.  And 
so  too,  those  Hysterical  cases  where  men  like  Charcot,  in  the 
Paris  Hospital,  could  by  “suggestion”  paralyse  the  patient  on 
either  side,  or  in  either  limb,  and  prevent  him  seeing  what  was 
staring  him  in  the  face !  But  these  are  mere  commonplaces  to 
medical  men ;  the  public  knows  little  or  nothing  about  them. 
But  the  crucial  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  here  is  the  scientific 
medical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  “automatic 
writing,”  which  has  converted  more  people  to  a  belief  in 
Spiritualism,  perhaps,  than  any  other  merely  human  operation — 
especially  if  it  has  been  led  up  tp  by  the  performances  of  the 
ordinary  planchette.  The  late  Mr.  Stead  was  entirely  converted 
by  it,  and  its  messages  to  him  from  “Julia.”  Well,  I  must  admit 
that  it  does  seem  strange  to  the  lay  mind  that  any  sane  person 
can  write  out  with  his  own  hand,  and  when  wide  aw^ake  and 
looking  on,  a  clear  coherent  narrative  in  logical  sequence;  and 
yet  not  know  when  doing  it  whether  it  is  he  himself  who  is  doing 
it  by  his  own  conscious  will  or  not.  No  wonder  that  he  believes 
it  must  be  done  by  the  will  and  intelligence  of  some  outside 
Unseen  Power.  I  should  think  so,  indeed,  myself ;  and  especially 
if  I  were  sitting  quietly  all  alone  by  myself,  and  there  were  no 
hypnotists  about !  And  yet  the  truth  is  not  so.  It  is  done,  as 
in  the  Hysterical  cases,  by  the  temporary  paralysis  of  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  forearm  and  hand — as  can  be  proved  by  bandaging 
the  eyes  of  the  writer,  and  pricking  his  arm  with  a  pin.  He 
will  not  feel  the  prick.  The  consequence  of  this  temporary 
paralysis  is,  that  the  movements  of  the  arm,  like  the  body  in 
sleep,  are  cut  off  for  the  time  from  the  conscious  intelligence 
and  will ;  and  that,  too,  although  his  eyes  (w'hich  are  not  cut 
off)  see  the  movements  of  the  hand,  and  his  mind  would  swear 
that  it  was  not  moving  the  hand — precisely  as  in  the  opposite 
Hypnotic  cases,  where  the  man  who  climbed  up  to  his  house¬ 
top  would  swear  that  he  made  this  exhibition  of  himself  by  his 
own  conscious  will.  It  is  all  very  strange,  but  scientifically  true ; 
and  is  demonstrated  in  the  great  nerve  hospitals  in  England, 
Franco,  Germany  and  America,  every  day. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  still  feel,  as  I  did  wdth  Podmore, 
when  he  considered  that  Thought  transference  did  it  all — I  still 
feel,  and  say  with  perfect  frankness,  and  without  any  imputation 
of  striding  the  fence,  that  until  we  know  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  out  and  out — what  the  precise  nature  of  sleep  is,  or  dreams, 
or  nightmares ;  of  hypnotism  or  hysteria ;  or  of  melancholia  or 
mania  itself,  in  relation  'to  normal  mental  processes ;  and  until 
we  can  so  visualise,  as  it  were,  the  exact  devices  in  the  brain ‘by 
which  these  phenomena,  with  their  different  kinds  of  “inhibi- 
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tion,”  are  produced,  so  that  they  will  all  he  rounded-in  to  a  com¬ 
plete  science — I  dare  not  assert  that  there  is  not  something  more 
in  these  spiritualistic  phenomena  than  my  own  limited  mind 
can  explain.  Professor  Freud,  it  is  true,  has  by  his  strictly 
scientific  researches  in  Experimental  Psychology  still  further 
narrowed  the  range  within  which  Spiritualism  can  raise  its  head ; 
but  he  has  allowed  the  narrow-eyed  observations  of  the  minute 
and  meticulous  specialist  to  run  away  with  him — for  all  reason¬ 
able  judgment.  And,  therefore,  like  Professor  James,  who  con¬ 
tinued  his  observations  on  Spiritualism  through  the  whole  of  his 
later  life,  I  can  now  only  suspend  my  judgment — and  “wait  and 
see. 

But  having  admitted  this,  my  main  object  in  this  article  is 
seriously  to  warn  the  public  to  think  twice,  and  again  twice,  before 
they  embark  on  these  perilous  spiritualistic  seas  of  speculation. 
As  I  have  shown,  the  greatest  Initiates  and  Seers,  and  those 
believed  to  be,  like  the  Pope,  in  touch  with  the  Divinity  Himself, 
disagree  entirely  as  to  what  they  respectively  tell  us  of  the  other 
world ;  and  have  added  nothing  whatever  to  our  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  one,  except  to  pick  the  brains  of  mortals  like  them¬ 
selves,  who  alone  have  discovered  all  the  known  laws  of  Nature. 
Let  them  beware ;  for  three  of  my  friends,  men  of  eminence  who 
really  believe  in  Spiritualism,  have  told  me  that  they  have  for¬ 
bidden  the  very  name  of  it,  or  any  allusion  to  it,  to  be  mentioned 
in  their  homes ;  have  forbidden  their  wives  and  children  to 
touch  it,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  accursed.  And  why?  Because  not 
being  really  known  and  explainable,  it  puts  their  minds  on  the 
rack;  and  by  the  “black  magic,”  which  is  always  a  part  of  it, 
so  often  leads  to  insanity  and  death.  For  after  all,  in  the  wide 
realm  of  Nature,  all  animals  and  men  have  been  furnished  with 
just  those  instincts  and  senses,  and  the  judgments  and  reason 
based  on  them,  which  are  necessary  for  them  in  their  passage 
through  this  world.  To  pry  further,  through  the  secret  key¬ 
holes  of  Mediums  or  Clairvoyants,  or  to  rely  on  the  so-called 
prayers  of  Christian  Scientists,  is  fatal.  It  was  the  curse  of  the 
great  Eoman  Empire;  until  Christianity,  by  killing  the  cult  of 
these  infernal  disembodied  spirits  with  their  “black  magic,” 
purged  it  away — as  the  Jews  indeed  had  done  before  them.  It 
was  so  diffused,  so  insinuating  and  all-pervading,  from  the  cottage 
of  the  peasant  to  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  that  on  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  its  practice,  the  penalty  was  death  and  confiscation. 
How  Christianity  put  down  all  these  “principalities  and  powers” 
— fls  St.  Paul  called  these  spiritualistic  agencies  of  the  Heathen 
go^s  and  of  departed  spirits — as  the  once  great  Eoman  Empire 
was  staggering  to  its  fall,  I  cannot  go  into  here;  but  can  only 
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remark  in  passing,  for  the  consideration  of  the  student,  that  it  was 
the  greatest  lift  as  yet  given  to  civilisation  by  a  single  dead- 
heave  which  had  as  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
as  much  so  indeed  as  when  Man  himself  had  at  last  been  evolved 
from  the  monkey.  And  now  in  the  decay  of  Christianity,  and 
before  science  is  yet  completely  ripe  for  its  full  eradication,  it 
has  come  on  us  again  in  a  flood ;  and  all  mankind  will  again, 
unless  they  ruthlessly  put  it  down,  be  at  its  mercy. 

What  will  become  of  us,  and  what  sweet  consolation  it  will 
yield  to  believers  in  it,  if  it  again  becomes  prevalent — with  the 
“black  magic”  which  like  a  venomous  serpent  always  lies  coiled 
at  its  heart — w’e  may  get  a  hint  of  from  the  experiences  of 
Professor  James  with  the  then  new  cult  in  America  of  what  was 
called  the  “Nitrous  Oxide  Illumination.” 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  test  it — as  a  comfort- 
"iver  superior  to  the  solaces  of  even  Spiritualism  itself — he 
took  the  gas,  and  when  under  its  influence  saw  all  the  heavens 
opened  before  him.  He  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal  One,  where  all  the  contradictions  of  Thought,  and  all 
the  troubles  of  the  world  melted  aw'ay  into  the  most  beautiful 
harmony,  unity  and  rest.  He  was  entranced ;  and  in  his  great 
illumination  felt,  like  Plotinus,  that  he  had  seen  God.  But 
mark  the  sequel.  As  the  effects  of  the  drug  wore  off,  this  ecstatic 
vision  gave  way  to  a  horrifying  and  petrifying  hell  of  Gorgons, 
Pevils,  and  Furies,  beyond  all  conception  or  parallel,  in  his  ex¬ 
perience.  He  then  saw  that  the  whole  thing,  “Illumination” 
and  all,  was  clearly  an  affection  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug — precisely  as  in  De  Quincey’s 
opium  dreams.  And  although  he  still  continued  to  nibble  at  the 
seances  of  Mrs.  Piper,  there  was  no  longer  any  chance  of  con¬ 
verting  him  to  Spiritualism  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  con¬ 
version)  in  this  world.  Let  the  reader,  therefore,  beware  and 
again  beware,  before  entering  on  these  abstruse  and  dangerous 
supernal  or  infernal  themes,  without  knowledge,  and  without  a 
scientific  guide  by  his  side,  to  keep  his  judgment  level  amid  his 
amazement  and  bewilderment.  If  not,  the  “Christian  Scientists,” 
and  all  the  swindlers  of  the  world  'will  catch  him,  and  like  witches, 
hold  him  in  their  grip,  with  all  the  “black  magic”  that  follows 
in  its  train.  Did  we  not  see,  only  the  other  day,  this  viperous 
“black  magic”  raise  its  head  again  and  threaten  to  strike  Mr. 
Ashton  and  the  Daily  Mail  for  their  comments  on  Eawson? 

And  now,  what  shall  we  say  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  his 
book  of  spiritualistic  revelp-tions  from  his  dead  son — now  “on 
the  other  side”?  Simply,  that  they  are  very  like  the  Spirit 
messages  of  Mrs.  Piper,  carefully  and  truthfully  recorded  by  a 
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sincere  and  loving  man  who  had  been  himself  converted  long  [ 
ago,  in  the  same  great  batch  that  went  over  to  Spiritualism,  with  j 
Myers  and  Hodgson  at  their  head,  from  the  “Society  for  Psychical 
Research,”  Or,  if  not  altogether  converted,  then  like  Felix 
“almost  persuaded,”  and  at  half-cock  as  it  were,  until  these 
messages  from  his  son  pulled  the  trigger.  Then  like  Cardinal 
Newman  when  he  went  over  to  Romanism,  after  many  anxious 
years  of  wandering  and  longing  in  the  cold  shades  of  mere 
probability,”  he  got  the  sudden  snap,  as  it  were,  which  con-  1 
densed  these  merely  floating  probabilities  of  his  into  that  real 
belief  which  he  called  “assent” — or  certainty.  In  itself,  this  I 
“assent,”  like  Christian  “conversion,”  is  a  sharp  and  sudden 
curve,  but  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  “took  it,”  as  the  Americans  say, 
and  now  is  at  peace  and  at  rest. 

But,  in  spite  of  one’s  sympathy  with  Sir  Oliver,  with  his 
sincerity,  his  honesty,  and  the  scrupulous  care  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  one  must  still  wmrn  the  cultivated  reader  especially  from 
laying  too  much  stress  on  these  investigations ;  or  on  his  justly 
deserved  eminence  as  a  physicist  and  scientist,  where  the  smallest 
error  or  oversight  in  the  most  minute  particular  will  overthrow 
the  most  careful  and  laborious  calculations.  Friends  often  speak 
to  me  with  bated  breath  of  Sir  Oliver’s  having  at  last  given  his 
full  assent  and  adhesion  to  Spiritualism,  after  so  many  years’ 
sifting  of  evidence ;  especially  urging  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  any  trickery,  hocus-pocus,  or  fraud  of  a  physical 
nature  to  take  him  in,  of  all  men.  But  we  must  distinguish,  as 
Plato  says,  and  not  swallow  whole  mouthfuls  at  a  gulp  without 
tasting,  chewing  and  digesting  them.  For  the  physical  pheno¬ 
mena  with  which  Sir  Oliver  deals — ether,  ions,  atoms,  chemical 
affinities,  electric  discharges  and  batteries — are  not  of  the  same 
order  as,  say,  the  physical  phenomena  of  Mr.  Maskelyne,  Mr. 
Devant,  or  of  the  card  and  thimble-rigging  conjurers ;  and  have 
nothing  in  common  but  the  name — physical  experts !  Other¬ 
wise  one  might  bow  with  reverence  in  all  things  before  Professor 
Bond,  the  hairdresser  and  complexion  expert ;  Professor  Rarey, 
the  horse  tamer;  or  Professor  Huxley,  the  expert  in  biology! 

I  am  quita  aware  that  the  popular  prejudice  would  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  Sir  Oliver,  as  against  any  outsider  like  myself  or 
the  ordinary  “man  in  the  street.”  But  I  w’ould  almost  like  to 
take  a  sporting  bet  that  on  the  appearance  of  any  new  feat  of 
conjuring  by  Maskelyne  or  Devant  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  if  Sir 
Oliver  and  the  rest  of  us  were  placed  side  by  side  in  the  first  row 
of  the  stalls,  it  would  be  an  even  thing  between  him  and  us  as 
to  who  should  see  through  and  “  spot  ”  the  physical  dodge  in  the 
trick.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  neither  he  nor  the  rest  of  us 
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would  see  through  it  at  all — unless,  indeed,  Sir  Oliver  were  all 
the  time  an  expert  in  conjuring  himself ! 

But  seriously;  there  is  nothing  more  in  this  of  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  and  his  scientific  acquirements  in  this  matter  of 
Spiritualism  (with  its  trail  of  “Christian  Scientists”  and  their 
“cash  payments”  for  advice),  when  it  is  in  the  ascendant,  than 
there  was  in  the  adhesion  of  Sir  William  Crookes  to  this  same 
Spiritualism  when  I  was  young,  and  when  Professor  Huxley  and 
the  Boyal  Society  ruled  him  and  his  advocacy  out  (however 
true)  as  a  degradation,  not  an  exaltation,  of  scientific  Thought. 
Times  have  indeed  changed  since  then !  But  my  space  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  I  must  end ;  although  I  have  to  leave  many  minutiae 
of  facts,  experiments,  and  arguments  untouched. 

To  sum  up,  then,  I  may  say  :  That  I  am  still  myself,  like 
Professor  James,  an  unprejudiced  inquirer,  waiting  for  more 
light ;  and  knowing,  like  Socrates,  that  ultimately,  and  in  essential 
nature,  I  know  nothing. 

But  I  would  end  with  a  word  of  warning  to  all  who  think  on 
these  things — namely,  never  to  imagine  that  because  Physical 
Science,  Scientific  Medicine,  and  Experimental  Psychology  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  find  out  the  natural  causes  of  all  these 
things,  that  therefore  they  must  topple  over,  and  commit  the  error 
of  all  the  ignorant  and  outgrown  Ages  of  Mankind — from  Savages 
and  Barbarians  up  to  the  most  cultured  of  Ancient  Philosophers, 
—who  when  they  did  not  know  the  Natural  and  Scientific  causes 
of  a  thing,  always  attributed  it  to  a  Will  like  their  own — Supernal 
or  Infernal — according  to  their  beliefs  in  these  now  outgrown 
Stages  of  Culture.  John  Beattie  Crozier. 
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The  conjunction  of  names  is  not  arbitrary  or  paradoxical.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  .^schylus  in  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy — a  certain 
ruggedness,  austerity,  elevation,  a  definite  philosophical  scheme 
at  the  back  of  all  his  creations  and  a  gift  of  high-sounding 
rhetoric  and  occasional  poetry.  As  a  poet,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Hardy 
is  manifestly  inferior  to  .Eschylus,  who  wrote  some  lines  of  un¬ 
forgettable  beauty  as  well  as  strength.  He  is  also  inferior  as  a 
dramatic  artist,  for  iEschylus’s  Oresteian  trilogy  and  his 
Prometheus  Vinctus  are  among  the  greatest  achievements  of 
drama,  only  to  be  compared  with  the  biggest  work  of  Shakespeare. 
But  Mr.  Hardy  has  his  own  qualities  of  distinction  and  power; 
and  if  he  only  writes  poetry  with  a  conscious  effort,  as  though  in 
answer  to  Nature’s  stern  imperative  “Thou  shalt  not  be  a  poet” 
he  had  boldly  and  laboriously  answered  “I  wdll,”  he  has  achieved 
in  The  Dynasts  a  grandiose  exploit  which  is  destined  to  live.  For 
he  has  taken  the  whole  period  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  tried 
to  show  how  much  greater  and  more  successfully  borne  was  the 
labour  of  England  in  defeating  the  enemy  than  most  chroniclers 
have  been  disposed  to  allow ;  and  in  the  execution  of  his  task 
he  has  shown  us  animated  pictures  of  Courts  and  camps,  of  sea- 
scapes  and  landscapes,  of  capital  cities  and  country  villages, 
together  wdth  portraits  of  generals  and  common  soldiers,  kings  and 
peasants — constituting,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  veritable  epic  of  a 
prodigious  war,  rich  in  artistic  colour  and  imaginative  skill,  which 
nevertheless  with  a  certain  perversity  he  has  chosen  to  present 
in  a  so-called  dramatic  form.  Actable  drama,  of  course,  it  is 
not.  It  is  too  cumbrous,  too  voluminous,  too  diffuse.  Its  three 
parts,  nineteen  acts  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  scenes,  are  not 
constructed  as  a  drama  with  a  single  interest  and  a  central  unity. 
It  is,  as  Mr.  Hardy  himself  says,  a  play  “intended  for  mental  per¬ 
formance  and  not  for  the  stage.”  And  yet  we  cannot  but 
remember  that  when  Mr.  Granville  Barker  produced  selected 
scenes  from  it  at  the  Kingsway  Theatre,  with  Mr.  Henry  Ainley 
as  a  kind  of  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  official  interpreter.  The 
Dynasts  created  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  and  produced  a  dramatic 
effect,  which  none  of  those  who  were  present  are  likely  to  forget. 
It  is  a  great  piece  of  work,  and  even  its  “disjecta  membra”  bear 
the  stamp  of  a  great  and  creative  mind. 
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§  1. 

What,  however,  I  desire  to  examine  is  not  the  poetic  or 
dramatic  excellence  of  either  iEschylus  or  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 
It  is  their  poetic  mission,  their  message  to  the  world.  For  a  poet 
is  not  a  mere  collector  of  mighty-mouthed  harmonies,  nor  an 
ffiolian  harp  through  which  the  winds  of  Heaven  whistle  as  they 
list.  He  is  a  bard,  a  seer,  a  prophet,  who  tells  us  something  of 
an  unseen  world  to  which  his  imagination  enables  him  to  ascend 
and  bring  down  tidings  to  us  dwellers  in  the  prosaic  plains.  The 
same  thing  is,  of  course,  true  of  a  dramatist ;  indeed,  in  some 
senses  it  is  more  true.  In  all  drama,  it  is  said,  there  is  divinity — 
sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little  beclouded  and  disguised 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  mediocre  times,  but  always  visible — 
like  lightning  flashes  across  a  black  sky — in  the  great  artists. 
For  consider  a  little.  The  task  of  a  dramatist  is  exactly  anti¬ 
thetical  to  that  of  the  priest.  The  latter’s  business  is  to  reconcile 
men  to  God.  God,  Goodness,  Justice,  Mercy  are  taken  for  granted, 
and  we  must  square  our  conceptions  with  these  primordial  axioms. 
But  a  dramatist,  with  his  human  interest  and  preoccupations, 
starts  from  the  other  end,  the  man’s  side.  He  does  not  take  any¬ 
thing  for  granted — except  the  great  broad  facts  of  human  nature. 
Hence,  seeing  how  men  are  hampered  and  controlled  and  frus¬ 
trated  by  their  own  passions,  or  by  what  we  call  Destiny,  he 
sees  it  as  his  great  business  to  justify  God  to  men.  He  must 
show  what  are  the  limiting  conditions  of  human  activity,  how 
men  are  helped  or  hindered  by  the  laws  of  Nature.  He  must 
interpret  the  scheme  of  world-governance  to  the  purblind  sons 
of  men. 

Some  dramatists  are  more  conscious  of  this  mission  :  some  are 
almost  unconscious  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  all  their  work,  as  something  we,  at  all  events,  can 
appreciate  as  constituting  their  rank  and  value  in  w'orld-history. 
Scarcely  any  dramatist  of  the  first  rank  has  been  a  less  conscious 
moralist  and  preacher  than  Shakespeare.  And  yet  how  much  we 
learn  from  Shakespeare’s  calm  outlook  over  the  world,  his  dis¬ 
passionate  judgment  of  men  and  women,  his  clear  recognition 
that  we  weave  our  own  fates,  and  that  for  us  Destiny  is  human 
character !  If  he  makes  his  pessimist  say 

“As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods. 

They  kill  us  for  their  sport.” 

he  gives  to  a  more  manly  character  the  utterance  : 

“  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  lies  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings.” 
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Goethe  was  a  more  self-conscious  artist  than  Shakespeare, 
especially  in  his  Faust.  Both  iEschylus  and  Thomas  Hardy  are 
very  anxious  to  explain  to  us  their  view  of  the  way  the  world  is 
governed.  And  sometimes  a  dramatist  will  insist  on  inculcating 
a  patent  and  obvious  moral — witness  Brieux  in  Les  d  tone's  and 
Les  Trois  Filles  de  M.  Dupont  and  G.  B.  Shaw  in  such  pieces 
as  Widowers'  Houses  and  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession.  But  to  be 
didactic  in  this  urgent  and  palpable  form  is  to  miss  something  of 
the  artist’s  serenity  and  to  injure  the  dramatic  effect  by  a  constant 
uplifting  of  the  schoolmaster’s  forefinger.  We  go  to  the  drama 
to  listen  and  think  and  be  silent  :  we  do  not  cherish  the  prospect 
of  being  soundly  birched. 

§  2. 

iEschylus  and  Thomas  Hardy  are,  as  I  have  said,  conscious 
artists  :  they  feel  themselves  under  a  real  necessity  of  accounting 
for  the  phantasmagoria  of  existence  in  accordance  with  principles 
appealing  to  intelligence.  Such  a  general  statement  may  require 
some  qualification  when  we  come  to  deal  with  our  contemporary 
poet,  but  with  the  Greek  poet  it  is  abundantly  justified.  No  doubt 
there  was  something  in  the  condition  of  the  time  which  seemed 
to  necessitate  a  reconstruction  of  man’s  attitude  to  the  Divine- 
something  which  necessarily  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  thoughtful 
men  the  burden  of  explanation.  View's  about  the  God  or  gods 
were  changing,  and  had  to  be  readjusted  to  known  facts.  Human 
daily  experience  and  rationalised  experience,  which  is  science, 
alike  threw  doubts  on  current  theology  and  mythology.  A  novel 
interpretation  was  urgently  required  to  save  the  old  faith,  or,  if 
that  was  impossible,  to  provide  bases  for  a  new  faith.  In 
^schylus’s  time  the  Olympian  gods  were  coming  or  had  come 
into  their  own,  and  were  replacing  th6  old  barbaric  deities— 
mainly  earth-deities — worshipped  with  all  manner  of  superstitions 
by  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land.  For,  of  course,  Zeus  and 
Athena,  Apollo  and  Ares  and  Hephaestus,  Artemis  and  Aphrodite, 
and  the  rest  were  not  aboriginal,  but  were  introduced  into  Greece 
as  the  bright  creations  of  an  artistic  race  which  had  got  beyond 
the  stupid  worship  of  stocks  and  stones.  Once  established  they 
had  to  justify  themselves,  or  rather  be  justified  by  such  artists 
in  marble  as  Pheidias  and  such  artists  in  verse  as  the  Attic 
dramatists.  Zeus  had,  it  is  true,  overthrown  Kronos,  but  he  still 
had  to  show  that  he  deserved  to  rule.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
.^schylus  took  up  his  burden  of  interpretation,  being  a  deeply 
religious  man,  versed  in  the  Mysteries,  as  well  as  acquainted 
with  the  teaching  of  Pythagoras.^  Sophocles,  his  successor,  was 

(1)  iEschyliis  non  poeta  solum,  sed  etiam  Pythagoreus  :  sic  enim  accepimus.— 
Cic.,  Tusc.  II.,  10,  23. 
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more  concerned  with  man — idealised  man.  Euripides  frankly  gave 
up  the  whole  business  and  did  not  conceal  his  scorn  for  the  Gods, 
until  late  in  life  he  acknowledged  the  might  of  the  newer  deity, 
Dionysus,  in  that  strange  play  The  Bacchce.  But  iEschylus,  as 
we  shall  see,  was  full  of  his  arduous  mission,  working  with  an 
uncertain  hand  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  but  with  assured 
mastery  in  the  Agamemnon  and  the  Eumenides.  He  was  a  God- 
intoxicated  poet. 

Mr.  Hardy’s  problem  is  that  which  weighs  upon  us  all  in  a 
modern  world — to  reconcile  what  Science  tells  us  about  the  Cosmos 
with  the  revelations  of  Christianity.  How  in  a  system  of  things 


In  a  materialistic  universe  is  there  any  place  for  a  God,  especially 
a  Ciod  who  is  at  once  omniscient  and  omnqKjtent,  infinitely  just 
and  infinitely  benevolent?  It  is  especially  in  times  of  some  great 
calamity,  the  ruin  caused  by  an  earthquake  or  a  pestilence,  or 
the  world-wide  sorrow  of  a  vast  war,  that  we  begin  to  question 
the  Divine  government  and  ask  ourselves  how  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  youthful  life — the  very  promise  of  the  future — can 
be  accounted  for  or  harmonised  with  the  notion  of  an  all-powerful 
God  who  wills  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Mr.  Hardy,  as  we  know, 
has  been  obsessed  both  in  his  novels  and  his  long  dramatic  poem 
The  Dynasts  with  that  great  European  convulsion,  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  Indeed,  Wessex  and  the  Napoleonic  campaign  would  be 
a  brief  summary  of  his  main  interest,  his  chief  preoccupation  in  his 
work.  If,  therefore,  he  is  at  pains  to  explain  for  us  in  piece  after 
piece  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at,  his  philosophic  estimate 
of  ultimate  problems  is  as  pertinent  and  as  important  in  reference 
to  the  present  tremendous  conflict  as  it  is  to  that  which  was  waged 
by  our  forefathers  a  century  ago.  And  what  is  his  solution  of 
the  }»roblem?  It  is  a  melancholy  confession  of  Nescience  and 
Agnosticism.  Like  yEschylus,  he  will  replace  an  old  conception  of 
Godhead  by  a  new  one.  The  God  we  have  to  recognise,  however, 
is  not  a  Person,  reasonable,  kindly,  paternal,  but  an  Immanent 
Will,  an  abstract  energy  which  works  blindly,  mechanically,  auto¬ 
matically,  without  intelligence,  moving  men  on  its  gigantic  chess- 

;  hoard  as  mere  pawns  and  puppets  in  a  game  which  it  does  not 
understand  but  which  it  pursues  unceasingly.  Events  happen 
not  because  they  have  been  fore-ordained,  but  purely  arbitrarily. 
Men  act  not  self-impelled,  or  because  they  will  to  act.  They 
dance  like  figures  on  a  string  to  a  tune  set  them  by  a  blind 
Power. 

[  Such  in  general  outline  is  the  position  taken  up  by  the  two 
poets  the  one  a  scientific  agnostic  of  the  modern  type,  the  other 
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a  philosophic  advocate  of  the  gods.  Both,  confronted  by  similar 
problems,  accept  it  as  their  problem  to  justify  the  ways  of  the 
God  or  gods  to  men,  the  earlier  writer  by  attempting  to  reform 
the  current  conceptions  of  the  Godhead,  the  other  by  frankly 
denying  intelligence,  pity,  providence  to  that  blind  but  extremely 
active  force  which  he  calls  the  Immanent  Will.  If  /Eschvlus 
gives  consolation  to  his  listeners  troubled  with  the  enigma  of  Eyil 
and  suffering  in  a  God-ordained  world,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  cuts 
the  Gordian  knot  by  denying  that  the  world  is  God-ordained. 
The  first  is  occupied  primarily  with  an  ethical  question ;  the 
second  with  a  scientific  question.  What,  asks  Mr.  Hardy,  is 
the  ultimate  fact  about  the  world?  and  he  answers  that  in  final 
analysis  it  is  resolved  into  Force,  Energy,  Will.  But  .Fschylus’s 
question  is  different.  Is  the  world,  as  we  know  it,  constructed 
and  ordered  on  lines  which  appeal  to  human  reason?  Yes,  he 
answers.  Zeus  or  the  Godhead  cares  for  Justice,  Goodness,  and 
Truth.  He  punishes  wrong-doing  even  to  the  third  generation. 
Buin,  destruction,  death  are  due  to  men’s  sins — to  their  pride, 
their  audacity,  their  arrogant  insolence. 


§  3. 

In  iEschylus’s  time  the  Olympian  gods  had,  as  we  have  said, 
come  into  their  own.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  they  were 
primitive  deities,  for  Greece  originally  worshipped  much  ruder 
and  barbarous  powers,  archaic  objects  of  reverence  like  sacred 
stones  or  trees  or  certain  animals.  When  the  Achseans  came  down 
from  the  north  they  brought  their  gods  with  them  and  established 
them  on  Mount  Olympus  in  Thessaly.  Zeus,  primarily  an  air- 
god,  and  the  rest  of  his  company  were  never  said  to  have  created 
the  world  :  no,  like  the  men  whose  highest  aspiration  they  repre¬ 
sented,  they  w’ere  conquerors,  they  took  possession  of  the  land 
and  made  the  original  inhabitants  captives.  Behind  the  bright 
figures  of  the  Olympians  there  is  always  a  dark  background  of 
something  crude  and  immature  and  savage,  which  they  had  over- 
throwm.  The  Gods  fought  the  Titans.  Zeus  gained  his 
ascendancy  by  killing  Kronos,  just  as  a  still  more  primitive  deity, 
Uranus,  had  been  put  out  of  the  way  by  his  successor.  In  this 
fashion  was  pictured  the  change  which  had  come  over  the  land 
wdien  brute  powers,  together  with  bloody  rites  of  sacrifice,  were 
replaced  by  intelligent,  rational  agencies,  made  after  the  fashion 
of  men,  it  is  true,  but  of  idealised  men.  To  some  extent  the 
Hellenic  Pantheon  was  a  literary  creation,  w'hich  we  attribute 
to  the  times  of  Peisistratus  and  to  the  conscious  literary  w'ork  of 
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Homer  and  Hesiod.  But  it  was  equally  a  creation  of  sculpture 
and  plastic  art,  Pheidias  and  his  associates  carving  in  magnificent 
outlines  the  objects  which  the  Greeks  were  bidden  to  worship. 
Mythology,  based  on  local  legends,  formed  the  divine  annals  of 
!  Heaven  and  its  rulers.  If  ever  a  theology  was  palpably  con¬ 
structed  by  men  and  bore  obvious  traces  of  its  human  workman- 
[  ship,  it  was  the  Olympian.  It  was  framed  to  make  the  world 
[  intelligible,  to  improve  moral  conceptions,  and  to  serve  as  the 
I  recognised  creed  of  the  Greek  state  or  polis.  But  being  an 
artificial  structure  it  eventually  perished — because  it  was  “human, 
too  human.”  It  died  of  its  very  humaneness.^ 
iEschylus,  like  the  dramatists  who  succeeded  him,  ransacked 
the  myths  for  the  subjects  of  his  plays,  but  being  a  man  of  lofty 
and  pious  mind  he  usually  tried  to  lift  the  stories  to  his  own  high 
level.  Inevitably,  however,  he  found  the  details  of  the  myths 
clashing  with  his  own  moral  and  religious  conceptions,  and  hence 
it  became  his  task  to  rationalise,  not  so  much  the  fables  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  deductions  which  men  were  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
from  them.  His  w’as  essentially  a  lyrical  gift,  and  the  choruses 
of  his  plays,  in  which  he  gave  his  lyrical  capacity  full  play,  became 
sometimes,  not  the  comments  of  a  sympathetic  observer,  but  philo¬ 
sophical  essays  touched  with  emotion.  Whether  he  was  a  Pytha¬ 
gorean  or  not,  he  was  assuredly  something  of  a  mystic — which 
lends  colour  to  the  assertion  that  he  was  accused  of  revealing 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  mysteries.  But  if  we  are  tempted  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  speculative  thinker,  let  us  remember  that 
he  was  also  a  soldier.  He  and  his  brother  fought  for  Hellas  in 
her  struggle  with  the  Persian  power,  and  when  men  wrote  his 

i  epitaph  in  Sicily,  where  he  died,  they  said  not  a  word  about  his 
dramas  or  his  poetry  :  they  recorded  the  glorious  fact  that  he 
took  up  arms  against  his  country’s  foes.  And  probably  Aris¬ 
tophanes’s  intense  admiration  for  him  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  belonged  to  the  noble  troop  of  Mapadwvofidxai'- 
When  a  thoughtful  man  of  this  calibre  deals  with  religious 

I  faiths  he  is  little  likely  to  leave  them  where  he  found  them. 
Throughout  all  his  plays  we  find  constant  evidence  that  the  poetic 
as  well  as  the  philosophic  imagination  is  at  w’ork  in  dealing  with 
Olympian  theology ;  but  for  our  purpose  in  our  desire  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  he  thought  about  the  principal  God  or  Zeus,  twn 
dramas  are  of  especial  importance,  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  and 
the  Agamemnon.  Just  as  the  main  interest  in  Isaiah’s  prophecies 
is  the  view  he  held  about  Jahveh,  so,  too,  in  a  dramatist  who 
has  some  of  the  qualities  of  Isaiah,  the  main  interest  is  the  por¬ 
traiture  and  conception  of  Zeus. 

(1)  See  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray’s  “Four  Stages  of  Greek  Religion,”  c.  ii. 
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§  4. 

The  Prometheus  is  as  broad  in  its  conception  and  as  pregnant 
in  its  lessons  as  the  Hebraic  “Book  of  Job.”  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  play  which  we  possess  is  one  of  a  probable  trilogy : 
it  deals  with  the  Titan  enchained.  The  two  other  members  of 
the  trilogy  were  called  The  Fire-bearer  (Uvpipopos)  and  Prometheus 
Unbound  (\v6p,€Po^).  Probably  the  “fire-bearer”  was  concerned 
with  the  theft  of  fire  from  Heaven,  and  came  first.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  play  which  has  been  preserved,  the  Prometheus  Fmctm 
(5e<T/i(»T7/9),  and  to  that  succeeded  in  its  turn  the  play  of  release 
and  reconciliation.^  Viewing  the  trilogy  in  its  conipleteness, 
we  see  that  it  is,  like  Job,  a  drama  of  human  relations  to  the 
divine.  Man’s  free  will  as  against  God’s  omnipotence ;  man’s  : 
revolt  against  the  arbitrariness  of  the  Divine  Eule ;  man’s  justi¬ 
fication  on  the  score  of  equity  and  reasonableness  as  against  such 
a  theory  of  dependence  as  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  potter 
and  his  clay — such  are  some  of  the  ])oints  involved.  Prometheus, 
the  blameless  benefactor  of  the  human  race  (to  whom  he  gave 
the  inestimable  boon  of  fire),  victimised  and  persecuted  by  the 
Olympian  ruler,  bears  a  colourable  resemblance  to  Job,  a  just  and 
innocent  man,  plagued  and  tormented  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
Heaven  in  order  that  his  rectitude  might  be  proved  to  be  dis¬ 
interested.  In  the  long  run  both  Job  and  Prometheus  receive 
compensation  and  are  restored  to  their  dignities,  but  only  after  a  | 
wearisome  period  of  iJiysical  torture  and  mental  and  moral 
suffering.  Or  are  we  altogether  wrong  in  such  an  analogy,  and 
did  ^Eschylus  mean  to  represent  in  his  hero  an  arrogant  arch¬ 
rebel  instead  of  a  suffering  saint?  Is  he  a  martyr  or  Milton’s 
Satan?  ^ 

lict  us  look  at  the  data  before  us  in  order  to  answer  this 
question.  We  will  assume  that  the  first  play  of  the  trilogy  repre¬ 
sented  the  theft  of  fire.  Zeus  and  the  Olympians  were  involved  i 

in  a  tremendous  warfare  with  the  Titans.  Prometheus,  himself  I 

a  Titan  (whose  name  means  forethought),  sided  with  Zeus,  and  j 
demonstrated  to  him  that  not  force  but  stratagem  and  cleverness 
would  win  the  day.  Having  thus  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
God  by  enabling  him  to  win,  the  Titan,  grieved  to  the  soul  at 
seeing  the  wretched  lot  of  human  beings,  stole  fire  in  a  hollow 
reed  (fire  was  the  prerogative  of  Hephaestus),  and  thus  bestowed 
the  most  precious  of  all  boons,  the  source  of  all  inventions  and  a 
very  instrument  of  civilisation,  on  the  miserable  inhabitants  of 

(1)  This  is,  I  think,  the  natural  order.  Other  theories  either  place  the 
nup(l>6pos  last,  or  assume  that  .Eschylus  competed  on  this  occasion  with  two 
plays,  not  three. 
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earth.  For  this  act  of  beneficent  larceny  the  Titan  is  condemned 
to  a  severe  penalty.  Zeus  ordains  that  he  shall  remain  bound 
in  chains  on  a  desolate  rock  until  such  time  as  he  bows  his  head 
before  the  sovereignty  of  the  Olympian  and  confesses  his  fault. 
We  see  him,  therefore,  at  the  opening  of  our  play — the  second 
of  the  trilogy — fastened  by  iron  rivets  to  his  rock  and  calling 
heaven  and  earth  and  sea  to  witness  to  the  injustice  of  his  case. 
Notice  in  passing  how  singular  this  drama  is  in  its  immobility. 
Drama  means  action,  whereas  here  there  is  inaction.  Prometheus 
remains  fastened  to  his  rock  until  the  very  close,  when  he  and 
the  rock  are  swallow^ed  up  in  chaos,  and  the  whole  play  is,  as  it 
were,  immobilised  with  him. 

But  we  are  not  left  in  much  doubt  as  to  the  due  disjx)sal  of 
onr  sympathies.  I  will  defy  anyone  to  read  the  Prometheus 
Vinctus  without  being  sorry  for  the  hero  and  enthusiastically 
espousing  his  side  of  the  quarrel.  The  arrangements  and  incidents 
of  the  drama  make  this  clear.  After  Hephaestus  has  done  his 
sorry  work  and  left  Prometheus  bound,  the  Chorus  enters.  .'Xnd 
of  w^hom  does  the  Chorus  consist?  Of  the  daughters  of  Oceanus, 
sea-maidens,  tender,  emotional,  with  w'ords  of  pity  and  consola¬ 
tion  in  their  mouths,  only  too  anxious  to  do  the  hero  a  service 
and  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  to  him  that,  as^Eschylus  quaintly  says, 
they  had  not  had  time  to  put  on  their  sandals.  Tlie  Ocean  ides 
are  an  element  of  beauty  in  the  rugged,  unfriendly  scene,  apjieal- 
ing  not  only  pictorially  to  the  sympathetic  eyes  of  the  spectator, 
but  morally  also,  inasmuch  as  they  loyally  brave  the  final  catas¬ 
trophe  rather  than  desert  their  friend.  Oceanus  himself,  when 
he  comes  on,  mounted  on  his  hippogriff,  represents  caution  and 
prudence,  for  he  recommends  the  Titan  to  make  his  i^ace  with 
Heaven ;  but  he  does  not  speak  as  an  enemy,  but  rather  in  the 
language  of  common  sense  and  compromise.  The  next  visitor  is 
the  strange  figure  of  To,  whose  presence  here  is  very  significant. 
She  is  Zeus’s  enemy,  or  rather  the  victim  of  his  despotic  will, 
tormented  by  a  gadfly  because  she  refused  her  divine  lover’s 
embrace,  and  therefore  naturally  attracted  to  Prometheus  as  a 
rebel  at  heart  against  tyrannical  authority.  Fjven  Hephaestus, 
who  might  w^ell  have  considered  himself  injured  by  the  theft  of 
his  special  privilege,  fire,  is  sorry  for  Prometheus;  and  when 
tow^ards  the  close  of  the  drama  it  is  announced  that  yet  more 
terrible  suffering  is  to  befall  him — for  he  is  to  be  cast  down  into 
Hades  and  an  eagle  is  to  prey  on  his  liver,  which  is  to  be  per¬ 
petually  renewed  in  order  that  there  may  be  every  day  a  new  feast 
—we  feel  that  the  poet  has  with  direct  intention  so  portrayed 
his  hero’s  fate  that  we  are  full  of  compassion  for  the  victim,  and 
of  indignation  against  his  tormentor.  So  far  as  this  play  is 
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concerned,  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men  is  depicted  in  lurid 
colours  as  an  unjust  and  vindictive  bully,  using  his  power  ruth¬ 
lessly  in  order  to  injure  a  helper  and  ally. 

Yet  this  cannot  represent  a  permanent  mood  in  i^lschylus.  He 
was,  as  we  know,  devout  and  pious,  sincerely  anxious  to  bring  into 
fruitful  and  beneficent  relation  humanity  and  the  Godhead.  The 
solution  of  the  enigma  is  to  he  found  in  the  third  play  of  the 
trilogy,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  Deliverance.  How  is  Pro¬ 
metheus  delivered?  We  have  only  a  few  fragments  to  guide  us, 
but  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  piece.  We  discover 
that  Prometheus  is  brought  out  of  Hades  and  has  at  his  side  a 
friend  in  Heracles — a  lineal  descendant  from  16,  whose  future 
progeny  was  foretold  by  the  Titan  in  the  earlier  play.  The  eagle 
arrives  to  carry  out  its  dreadful  task ;  Heracles  puts  an  arrow 
on  his  bow-string,  takes  aim,  and  the  eagle  falls.  The  process  of 
reconciliation  then  proceeds  apace.  Prometheus  w'as  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  secret  affecting  the  future  of  Zeus.  If  the  God  carried 
out  his  intention  of  marrying  Thetis,  the  child  born  of  such  a 
union  was  to  prove  stronger  than  his  father,  just  as  Zeus  himself 
had  proved  stronger  than  Kronos.  This  secret  the  Titan  is  now 
induced  to  reveal— thus  adding  a  new  service  to  that  which  he 
had  originally  rendered  to  the  Olympian  monarch.  Therefore  he 
earns  his  pardon,  and  when  a  substitute  has  been  found  to  go 
down  to  Hades  in  his  place,  he  is  restored  to  favour  and  given 
a  special  festival  in  his  honour  at  Athens.  Throughout  the  play, 
apparently,  Zeus  is  portrayed  as  in  a  kindly  mood,  ready  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  contrast?  The  design  of  ^schy- 
lus  is  tolerably  clear.  The  Olympian  dynasty  has  to  be  established, 
taking  the  place  of  the  older,  more  savage  Gods,  together  with 
their  cruel  and  bloody  rites.  So  Zeus,  who  has  killed  Kronos, 
defeats  the  Titans.  But  a  young  conqueror,  w’ho  has  succeeded 
by  force,  is  not  likely  to  give  up  his  drastic  methods  when  first 
he  gets  the  reins  into  his  own  hands.  He  is  not  sufficiently  sure 
of  his  position.  Against  any  insurgent  or  rebel  he  will  act  with 
prompt  violence  :  conspirators,  whose  ultimate  designs  are  not 
clear,  must  be  treated  as  enemies  and  crushed  forthwith.  This 
is  the  stage  of  Zeus’s  rule  when  Prometheus  steals  fire  for  the 
sake  of  mankind.  The  Olympian  King  will  endure  no  possible 
rivals  near  his  throne  and  at  once  condemns  the  friend  of  men 
to  severe  punishment.  But  after  a  time  Zeus’s  methods  change. 
He  has  gained  the  security  he  desired,  his  reign  is  established, 
and  he  can  therefore  afford  to  be  lenient.  He  is  reconciled  to 
Prometheus  and  forgives  him.  In  this  daring  fashion  ^Kschylus 
remodels  an  old  myth  in  order  to  satisfy  the  moral  sense.  From 
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Zeus  the  young  despot  he  turns  our  attention  to  Zeus  the  more 
mature  ruler  of  a  better  organised  Empire,  and  transforms  im¬ 
patient  cruelty  into  reasonable  benevolence.  The  reformed  Zeus 
can  now  be  an  object  of  reverence  and  receive  the  worship  which 
is  his  due. 

Let  us  not  say  in  a  hurry  that  such  a  theory  is  absurd  and 
puerile.  I  confess  that  it  looks  so  at  first  sight — just  as  though 
the  Greek  poet  were  trying  his  prentice  hand  at  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  mythology  and  leading  up  to  a  hypothesis  not  only  inade¬ 
quate  in  itself,  but  disrespectful  to  the  Deity.  For  the  idea  of 
growth  and  development  may  be  held  to  be  disrespectful  to  the 
Deity.  It  assumes  that  there  wms  something  lacking  in  him  at 
the  start,  so  that  he  commenced  his  career  somewhat  less  than 
a  God  in  order  to  grow  up  to  the  full  stature  of  his  Godhead. 
Zeus,  according  to  the  yEschylean  hypothesis,  began  with  crude 
views  as  to  the  necessity  of  violent  methods  in  governing  the 
world,  and  subsequently  after  much  profitable  experience  con¬ 
ceived  a  more  excellent  way.  Is  not  such  an  admission  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  Divine  Nature?  Can  there  be  degrees  of  perfection, 
gradations  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience?  Curiously  enough, 
however,  much  the  same  theory — mutatis  mutandis — is  to  be 
found  in  Thomas  Hardy.  Through  nearly  all  the  numerous  acts 
and  scenes  of  The  Dynasts  the  Immanent  Will  is  described  as 
proceeding  on  its  dreary  path  blindly,  unintelligently,  mechanic¬ 
ally.  Its  aim  is  neither  Love  nor  Light.  It  has  all  the  stark 
pitilessness  of  the  Unconscious.  At  the  very  end  of  the  drama 
the  Chorus  of  Pities  is  allowed  to  suggest  a  new  theory.  Is  it 
not  |X)ssible  that  Fate  or  Will,  though  it  does  not  possess  it 
originally,  may  develop  Intelligence?  May  not  Consciousness  be 
evolved  out  of  Unconsciousness,  as  a  civilised  ruler,  in  the  case 
of  Zeus,  was  evolved  out  of  a  savage  despot?  If  such  a  thing 
were  possible — and  Mr.  Hardy  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  not  yet — we  should  have  a  beneficent  revolution ,  a  new  efflores¬ 
cence,  “Consciousness  the  Will  informing  till  it  fashion  all 
things  fair !  ”  There  is,  too,  another  analogy  in  a  speculative 
theory  which  has  recommended  itself  to  thinkers  troubled  with 
the  existence  of  Evil  in  a  Divinely  appointed  Universe.  How 
can  God  sanction  Evil?  One  answer  is  that  He  does  not  sanction 
Evil — that  on  the  contrary  He  is  for  ever  striving  against  it, 
slowly  conquering  an  obstinate  material  of  Unreason  and  Wicked¬ 
ness  and  Pain  ;  to  which  is  added  the  corollary  that  we  can  help 
in  the  struggle,  each  in  our  fashion,  by  love  and  self-control  and 
self-sacrifice,  extending  the  borders  of  goodness  and  circumscrib¬ 
ing  more  and  more  the  fast-receding  continent  of  Ill.  The  under¬ 
lying  assumption  here  is  that  though  w'e  can  ascribe  benevolence 
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to  the  Deity,  we  caunot  ascribe  irresistible  power.  And  this 
being  so, -we  pray  that  God’s  reign  may  develop  and  His  kingdom 
be  gradually  established — “Thy  will  be  done,”  the  process  still 
unaccomplished,  though  the  end  be  sure. 


It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  from  the  relatively  immature 
speculations  of  J^schylus — who  being  a  dramatist  was  more 
interested  in  the  psychology  of  a  resisting  and  suffering  Titan 
than  in  the  economy  of  Heaven  which  made  him  suffer — to  the 
wonderful  choruses  of  the  Agamemnon.  Here  we  have  a  series 
of  important  affirmations  on  the  character  of  Divine  Government, 
on  the  relations  of  men  to  God,  on  human  responsibility  and  the 
ordinances  of  Fate.  The  statements  are  not  very  specific  nor 
very  consistent ;  we  should  hardly  expect  them  to  be,  as  expounded 
by  a  mystical  poet  in  lyrical  strains.  But  if  we  compare  them 
with  the  odes  of  Pindar,  which  are  full  of  such  discussions,  we 
discover  that  in  yHschylus  we  have  a  far  stronger  and  clearer 
thinker.  .Agamemnon  belonged  to  the  house  of  Atreus,  and  it  was 
a  doomed  house  ever  since  the  wrong  done  by  Atreus  to  his 
brother  Thyestes  in  serving  up  to  him  a  horrible  repast  of  his 
children’s  flesh.  Then  came  the  crime  of  Agamemnon  himself 
in  sacrificing  his  daughter  Iphigeneia  in  order  to  get  fair  winds 
for  his  voyage  to  Troy  and  other  crimes  such  as  a  conqueror 
would  commit  in  sacking  a  captured  city.  So  Agamemnon  is 
killed  on  his  return  home  by  his  wTfe  Clytemnestra  and  her  para¬ 
mour  iEgisthus ;  and  a  new  cry  for  vengeance  is  raised  on  behalf 
of  the  murdered  King.  Orestes,  Agamemnon’s  son,  returns  from 
a  long  exile  and  puts  to  death  his  mother  as  well  as  .Fgisthus. 
How  is  the  dreadful  vendetta  to  end?  How  can  Orestes,  the 
matricide,  be  rescued  from  the  avenging  Furies?  Only  by  divine 
inter]X)sition  and  a  formal  trial  before  the  Areopagus,  when 
Athene,  after  the  votes  were  equal  for  punishment  and  acquittal, 
gave  her  casting  vote  for  Orestes,  and  the  plague  of  deaths  is 
stayed.  This  in  brief  outline  is  the  story,  raising  interesting 
problems  in  metaphysics  and  theology. 

iHschylus  in  the  first  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon  attacks  the 
main  problem.  What  are  we  to  think  of  Zeus?  Tjet  us  begin 
by  conceding  that  no  definition  of  Zeus  is  possible.  “Zeus,  who¬ 
ever  he  is,”  cries  the  Chorus,  “if  this  name  pleases  him,  by  this 
name  will  I  address  him.  For  I  can  conjecture  no  other  title 
save  Zeus,  if  it  is  right  to  banish  foolish  imaginings  from  the 
mind.”  ^  The  poet  suggests  that  true  wmrship  and  reverence  must 

(1)  ^sch.  Ag.,  160  ft  sqq. 
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be  given  to  a  supreme  God,  without  encumbering  ourselves  with 
mvthological  tales.  We  lose  all  the  majesty  of  Godhead  if  we 
make  a  human  picture  of  him  and  construe  him  to  ourselves  as 
jealous  and  partial  and  inclined  to  numerous  amours.  That  is 
a  man-made  God,  the  work  of  anthropomorphism.  What  we  want 
is  a  more  philosophical  conception,  necessarily  vague,  yet  suffi¬ 
cient  for  our  faith  and  our  prayer.  Moreover,  the  Godhead  is 
one— one  God,  not  many  Gods.  And  little  as  we  know  about 
I  him,  we  know  at  least  that  he  is  a  moral  force.  For  he  educates 
man  by  suffering,  teaching  even  the  unwilling  to  be  wise  by 
ordaining  pain  as  the  punishment  for  evil-doing.  It  is  the  law 
of  his  universe  that  knowledge  comes  by  melancholy  experience 
of  sorrow  and  suffering.  God’s  punishment  is  therefore  not  vin¬ 
dictive  :  it  is  educative — opening  blind  eyes  to  the  realities  of 
things.  Zeus’s  purpose  is  to  make  men  better.  Such  is  the 
noble  creed,  outlined  for  us  in  noble  language  in  the  first  chorus 
of  the  Aijamemnon. 

The  second  chorus  starts  another  problem.^  Is  the  ruler  of 
Heaven  a  Providence,  as  well  as  a  ruler?  Do  the  Gods  care  for 
nJortal  things?  It  is  impious  to  doubt  it.  To  believe  that  the 
Gods  are  such  as  Epicurus — at  a  later  period — described  them, 
living  in  their  celestial  abodes,  unconcerned  with  human  affairs, 
existing  easily  because  unperturbed  with  trouble  or  responsibility, 
amounts  to  a  disbelief  that  they  are  Gods  at  all.  If  we  refuse 
to  accept  an  atheistical  position  of  this  kind,  then  the  only  alter¬ 
native  is  to  have  faith  in  the  wise  ordinances  of  Heaven  and 
to  wait  for  the  issue  w'hich  Providence  has  decreed.  If  the  mills 
of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  career  of  Paris.  Idle,  debonair,  effeminate,  a 
lover  of  beauty,  he  is  the  favourite  of  Aphrodite,  and  as  such 
wins  the  love  of  Helen,  the  wife  of  his  host,  ^Menelaus,  and  per¬ 
suades  her  to  elope  with  him  to  Troy.  But  does  such  traitorous 
work  prosper?  Menelaus,  betrayed  and  forlorn,  can  find  no  joy 
in  Art  or  Life  now  that  the  loved  one  is  gone,  but  he  gets  his 
due  revenge.  Paris  involves  his  city  and  himself  in  utter  ruin, 
and  on  his  conscience  lies  heavy  the  doom  of  all  the  brave  men 
who  |>erished  in  his  quarrel.  Were  the  Gods  regardless  of  human 
justice  in  the  death  of  Paris  and  the  fall  of  Troy? 

Having  settled  this  problem  to  their  satisfaction,  the  Chorus 
in  their  third  lyrical  ode  address  themselves  to  an  equally  im- 
l)ortant  and  difficult  question.  It  was  said  by  men  of  old  time 
that  God  is  jealous.  He  cannot  brook  the  excessive  prosperity 
of  men,  and  if  Polycrates  of  Samos  is  born  under  a  lucky  star, 
he  must  pay  compensation  for  his  good  fortune,  which,  even  so, 

(1)  .E.sch.  .I;/.,  355-487. 
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may  be  rejected  of  Heaven.  Is  it  true  that  greatness  and  pros¬ 
perity  inevitably  call  down  wrath  from  an  offended  Godhead? 
Such  a  view  involves  a  mistaken  estimate  of  divine  laws  and 
utterly  misconceives  the  true  relation  of  punishment  to  wrong¬ 
doing.  “I  alone,”  says  the  leader  of  the  Chorus,  speaking  no 
doubt  the  mind  of  Aeschylus,  “I  alone  am  of  a  different  opinion.” i 
It  is  Sin  w^hich  is  punished,  the  godless  act.  The  innocent  have 
a  fair  lot.  Observe  that  the  poet  tells  us  especially  that  his  own 
view  is  singular,  and  is  not  shared  by  the  multitude.  But  he  is 
sure  of  his  ground.  It  is  not  prosperity  as  such,  it  is  the  mental 
effect  of  prosperity — the  arrogance  bred  in  the  prosperous  and 
w’ealthy  man — which  ultimately  brings  down  the  wrath  from  God. 
The  fatal  heritage  runs  thus.  Affluence  breeds  insolence 
Insolence  leads  to  many  evil  things — impiety,  hardihood,  reck¬ 
lessness — and  the  evil  man  spurns  with  his  foot  the  altar  of  justice. 
Then  comes  Nemesis,  apportioning  to  each  man  the  lot  he 
deserves,  and  therefore  overwhelming  the  confident  sinner  with 
ruin.  And  so  it  happens  that  wealthy  halls  in  which  defiance 
and  pride  and  boundless  conceit  reign  are  not  happy.  Justice 
shines  in  lX)or  men’s  homes  and  has  no  regard  for  wealth.  Gold 
is  wrongly  stamped  with  praise.  All  this  is,  the  poet  thinks, 
borne  out  in  the  history  of  the  Atreidm. 

“  But  Arrogance,  in  sin  grown  grey 

Mid  vile  men,  bears  a  child  at  length 
Lake  her  in  name,  in  lusty  strength. 

Or  soon  or  late,  when  dawns  her  day; 

“Yea,  and  a  brother-fiend,  whom  none 
May  cope  with,  impious  Hardihood — 

Black  curses  twain  o'er  homes  that  brood. 

And  like  their  dam  each  demon  son. 

“In  smoke-fouled  huts  doth  Justice  shine; 

On  virtuous  lives  she  still  hath  smiled  : 

From  gold-tricked  halls  and  hands  defiled, 

She  turns  her  with  averted  eyne. 

“  A  guest  she  is  of  each  pure  soul : 

She  on  the  power  of  wealth  looks  down. 

With  all  its  base  coin  of  renown  : 

She  guideth  all  things  to  their  goal.”  2 

This  is  the  clearest  vindication  of  the  Divine  justice  which 
Aeschylus  gives  us,  and  it  represents  the  most  acute  point  of 
difference  betw^een  him  and  a  poet  like  Mr.  Hardy.  Tor  with 
the  modern  writer,  it  is  precisely  the  random  arbitrariness  of 


(1)  iFsch.  Ag.,  750-781. 

(2)  ^schylus  in  English  Fersc,  Part  III.,  Arthur  S.  Way,  p.  34. 
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the  liiiiiuinent  Will,  which  in  passage  after  passage  he  emphasises. 
If  a  will  is  both  arbitrary  and  reckless,  it  is  assuredly  unjust  in 
its  effects.  Of  its  motives  we  cannot  speak,  for,  not  being  con¬ 
scious  motives,  they  do  not  enter  into  the  question.  Even  the 
word  arbitrary  connotes  a  sort  of  intelligence,  and  therefore, 
strictly  si)eaking,  cannot  be  used  of  the  blind  purposeless  Will. 
At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  suggestion  of  a  nice  adjustment  of 
I  punishment  to  crime,  for  neither  punishment  nor  crime  has  any 
meaning  in  an  irrational  universe  in  which  men  are  victims  of 
j  Fate. 

Oddly  enough,  however,  we  find  in  the  fourth  chorus  of  the 
.[(jamcmnon  an  allusion  to  Fate  which  disquiets  us.  Fate  is 
declared  to  be  greater  than  Zeus.^  Now  Prometheus  knew  that 
Fate  was  greater  than  Zeus,  because,  as  is  told  in  the  play,  the 
hero  held  in  his  hands  a  secret  decree  of  Fate  which  would  either 
doom  or  save  the  Olympian  God,  according  as  it  was  obeyed  or 
defied.  But  if  Fate  is  thus  supreme  over  the  Deity,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  supreme  over  man?  And  in  that  case  what 
becomes  of  the  whole  theory  of  man’s  responsibility  for  his  action, 
in  virtue  of  which  we  call  him  a  sinner  or  a  saint?  And  how' 
can  punishment  be  just  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  not  a  free  agent? 
These,  of  course,  are  the  never-ending  problems  which  every 
theology  must  seek  to  solve.  If  man  is  not  free,  why  is  he  pun¬ 
ished?  If  he  is  free,  how  is  his  liberty  of  choice  related  to 
Divine  predestination  and  foreknowledge?  If  .^schylus  is  not 
wholly  consistent  in  his  handling  of  the  question,  we  can  at  least 
say  that  he  is  not  more  inconsistent  than  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  speculated  on  Fate,  Free  Will,  Fore-knowledge  Abso¬ 
lute.  And,  so  far  as  the  Agamemnon  is  concerned,  the  poet  lays 
no  stress  on  his  doctrine  of  Fate.  It  comes  in  as  a  casual  reflec¬ 
tion,  unrelated  to  the  main  philosophical  and  religious  theory 
embodied  in  the  choruses  of  the  play. 

{To  he  concluded.) 


W.  L.  Courtney. 

(1)  .Esch.  Ag.,  1025. 
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BUKOVINA— THE  LAND  OF  THE  BEECHES. 


How  many  people  to-day  who  scan  the  reports  of  tierce  fighting 
in  the  Sereth  Valley,  in  the  north-west  of  Moldavia,  know  any¬ 
thing  about  this  little  country !  To  the  majority  it  becomes 
visualised  as  a  place  of  utter  desolation,  of  devastated  villages,  of 
dreary,  muddy  roads  over  which  artillery  lurch  to  and  fro  on 
their  mission  of  death  and  torture,  over  which  drift  doomed  and 
maddened  multitudes  of  war-smitten  peasants,  over  which  the 
raw-headed  vultures  wing  by,  scenting  the  dead  and  dying  that 
they  may  devour  them. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  reign  of  Stefan  Domn  cel  Mare— 
Stephen  the  Great,  Prince  of  Moldavia — when  the  Bukovina  was 
the  richest  province  of  that  sturdy  ruler’s  dominions,  Albrecht, 
King  of  Poland,  thought  fit  to  pitch  his  camp  and  graze  the 
horses  of  his  army  on  the  great  open  plain  lying  along  the  river 
Pruth.  Whereupon  Stefan  Domn  cel  Mare  sallied  out  wdth  all 
his  forces  and  put  the  intruders  to  flight  after  having  slain  half 
their  host  and  taken  tweiity-five  thousand  prisoners,  of  whom 
many  were  haughty  and  dissolute  nobles.  Fearing  greatly,  the 
Polish  king  made  overtures  to  Stefan  and  offered  a  large  ransom 
for  the  release  of  his  subjects.  But  the  Moldavian  prince  was 
not  a  man  who  did  things  half-heartedly.  He  refused  his 
enemy’s  offer,  and  ordered  many  ploughs  to  be  made.  To  these 
he  harnessed  the  Poles  and  sent  them  out  to  till  the  lands  of  the 
Bukovina,  after  which  he  obliged  them  to  sow'  in  the  furrows 
which  they  had  ploughed  the  seeds  of  the  beech  tree. 

In  time  these  seeds  grew’  up  into  great  stretches  of  forest,  and 
so  the  country  came  to  be  called  the  “  Dumbrevile  Poshe 
which  is,  being  interpreted.  The  Land  of  the  Bloody  Beech- 
Forest.  Legend  declares  that  a  terrible  curse,  the  curse  of  blood, 
has  lain  upon  the  country  from  that  day  to  this  ;  that  the  murmur 
of  dead  voices  sounds  through  the  rustling  branches  of  its  wood¬ 
lands  ;  that  the  sighing  of  the  slain  may  be  heard  through  its 
softest  breezes ;  and  the  fact  remains  that  the  shadow  of  the 
sword  has  never  through  long  centuries  departed  from  the  fields 
and  forests  of  the  Bukovina. 

Stefan  died,  and  much  of  Roumanian  power  and  liberty  died 
with  him.  His  dominions  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan, 
and  the  free  descendants  of  the  Veterans  of  the  Emperor  Trajan 
and  Decebalus  the  Dacian  learnt  the  bitterness  of  foreign  oppres¬ 
sion.  In  the  year  1775  the  Sublime  Porte,  having  for  long  held 
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in  thrall  this  Roumanian  Land  of  the  Beeches,  ceded  it  to  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Austria  “as  an  unequivocal  proof  of  friendship, 
affection,  and  good  neighbourliness,’’  or,  to  speak  truly,  ceded  it 
because  Austria,  discontented  with  its  slice  of  paiditioned  Poland, 
put  a  pistol  to  the  head  of  the  Unspeakable  Turk  and  demanded 
the  gift.  On  that  midnight,  so  the  Roumanian  legend  relates, 
in  the  old  monastery  of  Putna,  in  the  Bukovina,  where  rest  the 
bones  of  the  Roumanian  princes,  the  great  Buga  (hell)  began  to 
toll  by  itself,  and  tolled  louder  and  louder.  And  the  monks 
awoke  in  fright  and  rushed  into  the  church,  which  they  found 
bright  with  a  strange  and  terrible  light  not  of  earth,  which  light 
went  suddenly  out  and  left  them  groping  in  thick  darkness. 
Then  the  holy  men  brought  flaming  torches  and  oil-lamps,  but 
the  torches  went  out,  although  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  lamps 
did  likewise,  although  they  were  full  of  oil,  and  from  the  tomb  of 
Stefan  Domn  cel  Mare  came  an  angry  and  awful  voice  calling 
curses  upon  the  spoilers  of  his  country,  and  the  monks  fled  in 
terror.  Next  morning  when  they  returned  it  was  to  find  the 
portrait  of  the  great  prince  fallen  to  the  ground  and  blackened 
out  of  recognition,  as  if  by  smoke,  and  a  coldness  as  of  death 
filled  all  the  building. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  curse  which  is  said  to  rest  on  this 
Land  of  the  Beeches,  it  gives  pleasant  pictures  of  a  strange 
country  and  a  curious  people.  Let  us  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
cheery  little  town  of  Teke.  It  is  a  place  of  no  importance  what¬ 
ever,  though,  to  be  sure,  the  simple  country  folk  who  frequent 
its  market  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  hub  of  the  universe.  It 
lies  half-way  dowm  on  the  slope  which  stretches  from  the  great 
mountains  to  the  valley  of  the  Sereth.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
behind  it,  beyond  the  pit  where  the  town  refuse  is  thrown, 
beyond  the  untidy,  grass-grown  cemetery  with  its  tall  white 
w’ooden  crosses  and  odd  little  shrines,  is  a  monstrous  plantation 
of  scarlet  poppies,  and  alongside  the  poppies  blooms  a  field  of 
staring,  brown-eyed,  yellow  sunflowers,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  poppies  and  sunflowers  is  a  narrow  grassy  pathway  which 
skirts  the  outer  fringe  of  a  vast  forest.  In  this  beech  forest  a 
man  may  wander  for  days  without  meeting  any  of  his  kind.  But 
those  familiar  wdth  the  secret  windings  of  this  green  world  can 
follow  them  safely — bears,  wolves,  wild  swine,  and  Tziganes,  of 
course,  permitting — over  the  ever-rising  moss  and  leaf-strewn 
ground,  through  the  silent  colonnaded  aisles  of  the  grey,  smooth 
beech  trees  twenty-four  feet  in  girth,  w'hich  rear  themselves  aloft 
and  spread  fan-shaped,  polished  branches  against  the  bluest  of 
blue  skies.  Those  who  have  been  born  and  bred  beside  the 
forests,  where  the  sunlight  glimmers  faintly  in  golden  patches 
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tlirougli  the  green,  satiny  leaves,  where  tlie  solemn  stillness  is 
undisturbed  save  by  the  low  rumbling  growl  of  a  stray  bear  in 
search  of  berries,  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  crackling  of  the 
brown  leaves  and  nuts  under  the  feet  of  the  passing  swine,  and 
the  music  of  running  water,  those  who  know  the  way,  after 
going  upwards  for  many  hours,  can  reach  at  last  the  spot  where 
the  beeches  yield  place  to  yews  and  silver  birches,  to  mountain 
ash  and  oak,  and  finally  to  the  gaunt,  straight-stemmed  pines 
which  set  the  limit  to  vegetation  and  beyond  which  rise  the  foot¬ 
hills,  the  gaunt,  grey  precipices,  and  the  snow-crested,  im¬ 
passable  summits  of  the  Carpathians.  It  is  a  long  road  which 
winds  us  from  Teke  to  the  dazzling  browed  mountains,  and  most 
people  are  too  lazy  or  too  timid  to  follow  it. 

Standing  with  one’s  back  towards  the  forest  uplands,  a  full 
view  of  the  lands  lying  between  the  town  and  the  far-off  Sereth 
river  can  be  obtained.  Eight  before  and  on  either  side  the  country 
opens  in  an  almost  unbounded  vista  of  low,  billowing  hills,  which 
roll  gently  dowm  in  wave  after  wave  of  gorgeous  colour  like 
huge,  brilliantly  embroidered  pieces  of  tapestry  or  glittering 
brocade.  There  are  no  walls,  no  hedgerows,  no  artificial 
boundaries  in  this  landscape.  Big  emerald  green  pastures  merge 
softly  into  still  bigger  fields  of  flaming  poppies,  red-gold  maize, 
rye,  barley,  and  wheat,  into  great  crimson  and  mauve  and  purple- 
hued  patches  of  vetch,  into  immense  plum  orchards  and  flower- 
starred  meadows.  Here  and  there  betw’een  willow-fringed,  rose¬ 
bush-shaded,  iris  and  forget-me-not-bordered  banks  flow  small, 
swnft  streams ;  here  and  there,  nestling  amongst  clumps  of  trees, 
are  tiny  villages ;  here  and  there  broad  white  poplar-flanked 
roads  uncoil  themselves  from  behind  rolling  hillsides  and  meander 
into  the  hazy  blue  distance.  The  world  lies  panting  in  the  white 
light  of  the  noontide  midsummer  sun,  and  the  gush  of  the  year’s 
life  has  reached  its  climax  in  this  country,  where  the  soil  gives 
back  freely  and  many-fold  all  that  it  receives.  Well  may  the 
envious  farmers  of  the  neighbouring  countries  call  this  the  T.and 
of  Promise,  the  Land  of  Honey  and  Butter. 

The  assertion  made  by  the  historian  Sulzer,  that  “often  in 
summer-time  in  the  Bukovina  clear  honey  rains  down  from 
heaven,  which  the  inhabitants  erroneously  call  manna,”  docs 
not  read  so  much  like  a  fable  after  all  when  once  the  reader’s 
eyes  have  beheld  in  its  full  glory  the  Land  of  the  Beeches ;  and 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  little  Duchy  are  not  prepared  to 
dispute  the  statement  made  by  Prince  Kantemir,  who  declares 
that  “before  sunrise  there  is  wont  to  fall  a  dew  upon  the  leaves 
and  flowers  in  the  mountains  and  plains  of  the  Bukovina,  which 
the  inhabitants  collect  in  vessels ;  and  floating  on  the  top  of  the 
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waters,  the  ponds,  lakes,  and  streams  they  also  find  the  most 
beautilul  butter,  which  differs  from  common  butter  neither  in 
taste,  smell,  nor  colour.  This  butter  contains  so  much  nourish¬ 
ment  that  if  sheep  were  driven  to  the  pastures  at  the  tiine  of  this 
butter-dew  they  would  in  a  few  days  die  of  suffocation ;  so  that 
the  shepherds  keep  their  sheep  on  the  less  grassy  slopes  of  the 
mountains  during  the  months  in  which  it  is  most  abundant.” 

As  we  have  said,  Teke  is  not  an  exciting  or  very  progressive 
sort  of  place.  It  boasts  one  wide,  ill-paved  street,  which  is 
neither  German  nor  Ivoumanian  in  character,  a  spacious,  plane- 
tree  shaded  market  square,  an  indescribably  dirty  inn  opening 
on  to  a  large  batatura  (courtyard),  which  advertises  the  fact  that 
its  proprietor  is  a  Jew  by  its  filthiness  and  the  crude  and  hideous 
stripes  of  blue  paint  with  which  it  is  daubed  The  town  pos¬ 
sesses  also  three  places  of  worship  :  the  barn-like,  pompous  Con¬ 
venticle  where,  in  German,  the  Herr  Pastor  extols  the  Almighty 
with  unction  ;  the  squat,  square  cross-patterned  church  of  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  faith ;  and  the  shabby  little  whitewashed 
edifice  where  pray  the  few  Catholics.  It  is  not,  in  truth,  Teke 
which  attracts ;  all  the  interest  connected  wnth  it  is  centred 
mainly  round  the  peoples  who  frequent  its  streets  and  its  market. 
Search  all  civilised  Europe,  and  possibly  no  other  place  could  pro¬ 
duce  a.  more  racially  intermingled  and  diverse  crowd  than  that 
which  is  doing  business  in  its  streets  on  this  Friday  and  fair  day. 
Although  the  Bukovina  was  forced  into  the  Empire  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  it  still  remains  a  Eoumanian  country,  and  most  of  the 
peasants  are  lineal  descendants  of  Eome  and  Dacia.  But  time, 
immigration,  and  conquest  have  introduced  many  other  races 
and  tribes.  There  are  here  assembled  the  equally  legitimate 
children  of  the  countless  peoples  who,  through  centuries,  swarmed 
from  East  to  West  and  from  West  to  East  across  this  much- 
trodden  microcosm  of  South-Eastern  Europe^  On  the  faces  of  the 
peasants  have  been  left  traces  of  the  passing  of  the  Goths,  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  the  Slavs,  the  Jaszok,  the  Magyars,  the  Huns,  the 
.^vars,  the  Marcomanni,  the  Vandals,  the  Tartars,  the  Jewish 
Ashkenasi,  the  Sigynni.  Amongst  the  country  folk  who  stroll 
about  the  cobbled  square,  who  sit  huddled  in  the  midst  of  their 
abundant  farm  produce  and  merchandise,  who  rumble  by  in  their 
cumbersome  ox-waggons,  are  Eoumanians,  Euthenians,  Saxons, 
Germans  proper,  Armenians,  Jews,  Magyars,  Poles,  Tartars,  and 
Turks.  The  cattle  fair  of  Teke  is  famed  far  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  the  Duchy ;  dealers  come  by  the  score  from  Lwbw,  Warsaw, 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  Budapest  to  purchase  the  livestock  fattened 
on  the  neighbouring  luscious  pasturages.  The  three  chief  roads 
leading  to  the  town  have  been  thronged  since  dawn  with  troops 
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of  peasants  resplendent  in  their  best  clothes,  cheery  and  garrulous. 
Here  come  countless  slowly-moving,  springless  bullock  and  ox 
carts  loaded  up  with  white-clad  Eoumanians  and  Ruthenians, 
numberless  queer,  ramshackle  vehicles,  resembling  ratlier  dilapi¬ 
dated  black  waggonettes,  drawn  by  miserable  sore-backed  horses, 
each  occupied  by  ten  or  twelve  Jews,  who  crouch  facing  one 
another  along  the  sides,  looking  like  nothing  so  much  as  dis¬ 
hevelled  roosting  hens  in  their  black  kaftans  and  high-coned 
black  fur  caps.  Tramping  patiently  along  besides  these  are  knots 
of  pedestrians  laden  with  great  baskets  of  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs, 
cheese,  and  butter,  or  bearing  on  their  heads  or  backs  bales  of 
homespun  stuffs  and  embroideries.  And  in  and  out  among.st  the 
procession  move  scores  of  donkeys,  herds  of  stately  oxen  and 
wobbly-legged  calves,  grunting  pink  and  red  haired  porkers, 
droves  of  young  steppe  horses,  unbroken  plunging  colts,  flocks  of 
outraged  and  aggrieved  geese  and  gobbling  turkeys,  and  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  sheep  led  by  shepherds,  each  of  whom  is  dis¬ 
coursing  melodiously,  if  dolefully,  upon  his  hacAnm}  Riding 
astride  bony,  old,  weary-eyed  ponies  are  white-kerchiefed  women 
almost  lost  to  view  beneath  bales  of  merchandise  of  all  sorts, 
and  screaming,  whining  bundles  of  the  coming  generation. 
Dodging  in  and  out  amongst  the  crowed  are  shaky-w'heeled  Tzigane 
carts  swarming  over  with  stark  naked  copper-hued  children,  old 
women,  brown  tents,  tent-poles,  pots,  and  pans,  behind  which 
struggle  the  more  hardy  of  the  troop,  shamelessly  ragged,  wild¬ 
eyed  girls  and  long-haired  men  wdth  pack  ponies  and  tame  hears 
in  tow.  Magyar  horse-boys  in  wdde-brimmed  hats  and 
grotesquely  roomy  w^hite  linen  breeches ;  smug,  wooden-faced, 
light-eyed,  flaxen-haired  Saxons  travelling  at  ease  in  neat  blue- 
painted  xvooden  conveyances ;  Armenians,  'who  appear  barely  to 
have  shoe-leather  to  walk  upon,  but  who  are  probably  fairly 
affluent,  despite  their  shabbiness;  Bnlgar  pedlars  wdth  trays 
slung  round  their  necks ;  .nondescript  hawkers  and  beggars  from 
all  the  adjoining  countries,  mix,  and  glow,  and  pass  by  like 
leaves  blowm  up  by  a  summer  breeze.  Tjisten  to  the  buzz 
of  voices  which  chatter  in  at  least  five  different  tongues. 
Sometimes  it  is  Polish,  soft,  harmonious,  rather  inclined  to 
become  whining  xvhen  spoken  by  the  uneducated,  full  of  silky 
I’s  and  rolling  r’s  ;  or  sometimes  the  salutations  are  exchanged  in 
mongrel  Southern  Russian,  which,  compared  with  Polish,  sounds 
slightly  harsh,  shrill,  and  hissing.  And  running  like  a  deep 
undercurrent  or  mellow  accompaniment  through  these  may  he 
caught  the  liquid,  resonant,  leisurely  speech  of  the  Latins,  whilst 
here  and  there  rises  the  jarring,  guttural,  corrupt  German  of  the 
*  A  sort  of  horn. 
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Jews  and  Saxons,  with  just  a  hint  of  pure  Teutonic,  and  last, 
but  certainly  not  least,  there  is  the  incessant  rattle  of  hard, 
metallic,  aggressive  Magyar,  which,  even  when  reckiced  to  a 
whisper,  involuntarily  causes  one  to  glance  anxiously  about  in 
search  of  some  reason  for  excitement  or  quarrel. 

Xor  is  it  only  the  peoples  of  the  Ihikovina  which  recall  the 
checkered  history  of  the  little  land.  Dotted  all  over  the  many 
jx)oled  plains  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Pruth,  through  the 
gloomy  primeval  forests  of  Luczyna ;  on  the  pleasant  undulating 
country  about  Suczawa ;  in  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Putna ; 
along  the  fruitful,  well -cultivated  banks  of  the  Sereth  ;  over  the 
melancholy  rocky  wildernesses  of  the  Earen  and  Dzumalen ;  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  chalk  mountains  in  the  north ;  round  the 
extinct  volcano  of  Ouschor  in  the  south,  are  villages  where  dwell 
the  representatives  of  many  past  and  present  nationalities, 
the  adherents  of  many  past  and  living  religions.  These  con¬ 
trasting  and  bitterly  opposed  peoples  may  meet  and  trade  in  the 
public  market-places ;  but  only  when  it  is  a  matter  of  business 
do  they  make  the  slightest  attempt  to  fraternise.  Take  the 
Koumanian  villages  of  the  Bukovina  ftrst.  Despite  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Teutonic  Government,  they  still  retain  their 
Roumanian  characteristics.  Their*  homesteads  are  the  same 
white-washed,  red  painted,  wooden  constructions ;  have  the  same 
cross-surmounted  gables,  the  same  sloping  thatched  roofs,  the 
same  shrine-frescoed  walls,  inset  with  the  same  little  crude  ])ic- 
tures  of  unfamiliar,  soup-plate-haloed  saints ;  each  small  ca'sa  is 
surrounded  by  the  same^  high  wickerwork  fence ;  and  each  dwell¬ 
ing  is  quaintly,  roughly  beautiful,  with  the  beauty  which  seems 
to  belong  to  everything  the  Eoumanians  are  possessed  of.  Need¬ 
less  to  remark,  no  self-respecting  Teuton  would  dream  of  con¬ 
descending  to  reside  alongside  “the  Wallach  swine,”  so  they 
build  for  themselves  small  replicas  of  the  villages  of  the  distant 
Fatherland.  In  these,  each  prim,  two-storied  stone  house 
stands  complacently  secure  in  the  centre  of  an  immaeulately 
clean,  flagged,  or  cobbled  courtyard,  set  about  by  a  forbiddingly 
solid  and  lofty  stone  wall.  Indeed,  everything  connected  with 
the  German  villages  of  the  Bukovina  is  solid,  from  their  red- 
tiled  pointed  roofs  and  their  closely-latticed,  neatly-curtained 
windows,  to  their  fortress-like  churches  and  well-guarded  orchards 
and  gardens.  The  Wallaehs  are  content  to  construct  their  vil¬ 
lages  along  either  side  of  the  public  road.  Not  so  the  Germans. 
In  their  settlements  there  are  invariably  three  or  four  so-called 
streets  running  in  the  form  of  a  cross  or  triangle  in  the  midst 
of  \vhich  is  the  church.  Along  the  German  gutters  there  is 
never  any  garbage,  and  no  scantily-attired  infants  sport  amongst 
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friendly  geese  and  amiable  porkers ;  yet,  judging  by  the  unsavoury 
odours  which  emanate  from  both  German  and  Roumanian  Buko- 
vina  villages,  with  respect  to  sanitation,  the  ideas  of  both  races 
are  evidently  much  the  same.  At  intervals  here  and  there 
between  the  Roumanian  and  German  hamlets  may  be  found 
those  of  the  Jews  and  Ruthenians. 

Jewish  villages  are  never  by  any  chance  salubrious  or  lovely, 
but  these,  in  the  Bukovina,  are  extraordinarily  horrible.  Sordid 
clusters  of  wretched  w'ooden  hovels,  plastered  with  mud  and 
cowdung  and  smeared  over  with  glaring  blue  paint,  they  are, 
like  their  inhabitants,  indescribably  loathsome.  The  reek  of 
cabbage  stew  and  garlic,  offal,  and  verminous  humanity  meets 
the  nostrils  in  every  direction.  In  the  open  doorways  lounge  and 
sprawl  black  kaftaned  men,  gaudily  turbaned  women,  and  their 
lice-infested  offspring.  Until  one  has  learnt  the  little  ways  of 
the  Israelites  It  seems  incomprehensible  w'hy  in  open,  sparsely- 
populated  lands  like  Galicia,  Moldavia,  and  the  Bukovina,  human 
beings  should  be  obliged  to  compress  about  five  families,  a  couple 
of  cows  and  pigs,  not  a  few  turkeys,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  fowl  into  two  low-roofed  rooms,  which  are  lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated  only  by  a  three-inch  wide  slit  in  the  wall !  Everyone  to 
their  taste,  however,  for,  as  the  rustic  Jews  hereabouts  cannot 
claim  poverty  as  an  excuse,  it  must  be  their  natural  instinct 
W'hich  prompts  them  to  exist  in  this  state  of  filthiness  and 
intimacy.  As  for  the  habitations  of  the  Ruthenians,  they,  too, 
are  so  many  tiny  offshoots  of  Little  Russia.  The  wooden,  or  clay, 
and  brushwood,  straw -thatched  huts  of  which  they  are  composed 
stand,  as  do  those  in  the  Roumanian  and  Jewish  villages,  along 
both  sides  of  the  highway.  To  the  English  eye  there  is  something 
rather  familiar  in  their  aspect,  for  each  small  homestead  is  en¬ 
circled  by  a  low  hedge  of  briars  or  willow’s,  and  has  a  pretty 
flow’er  garden  in  front  and  vegetable  garden  in  the  rear.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  always  a  triangular  goose  green  at  one  end  of  the 
hamlet  near  the  church,  which  is  of  the  Eastern  faith,  and  a 
pond  shaded  by  alder  bushes,  where  congregate  the  ducks  and 
babies,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  wooden  benches  where 
the  old  cronies  sit  on  warm  evenings,  exchanging  the  latest  local 
scandals. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  many  and  varied  species  of  settle¬ 
ments  to  be  found  in  the  Duchy.  Only  some,  how’ever,  for  it 
w’ould  take  over  long  to  describe  in  detail  the  tow’nlets  of  the  thrifty 
Magyars  and  Szekels,  the  frowsy  Armenians,  or  the  mysterious 
underground  rabbit  warrens  of  the  semi-nomad  Tziganes.  The 
day  is  wearing  on,  and  the  market  of  Teke  is  at  its  lieight,  and 
no  better  opportunity  could  be  had  for  studying  some  of  the  races 
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and  peoples  who  have  come  hither  from  far-off  and  surrounding 
villages.  See  here,  beside  this  big  booth  festooned  with  sausages, 
a  oroiip  of  Iloumanians.  They  are  mountain  shepherd  people, 
judging  by  their  garments,  which  are  not  quite  similar  to  those 
worn  by  their  neighbours  of  the  plains.  In  nothing  do  they 
differ  from  their  free  kinsfolk,  who  dw’ell  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Hapsburg  Emperor.  Austro-German  rule  has  failed  to 
take  from  them  their  extreme  exclusiveness,  to  which  is  assuredly 
due  the  fact  that  they  have  never  become  absorbed  by  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwell.  The  close  observer  will  soon  detect  an 
indescribable  something  which  stamps  them  as  a  folk  free  at 
heart,  but  suffering  under  humiliation.  The  centuries  of  sub¬ 
jection  have  left  their  mark  upon  them,  and  they  have  lost  some 
of  the  serenity,  the  gaiety  and  simplicity  which  belong  to  their 
race.  They  lack  energy  also,  and  they  seem  bored,  uninterested, 
dull,  but  they  only  seem  so.  Under  a  naturally  kindly  and  polite 
exterior  there  lurks  a  hidden  and  deadly  hatred — be  it  remarked 
the  free  Eoumanian  is  neither  an  extreme  friend  nor  an  extreme 
enemy — and  as  they  doff  their  sheepskin  caps  to  the  German  or 
Magyar  masters,  and  in  their  musical  language  bid  them  “  Bune 
deminiace!”  with  eyelids  carefully  down-dropped,  the  flash  of 
detestation  which  leaps  up  in  their  long,  sleepy,  dusky  eyes,  and 
which  covertly  follows  those  greeted,  might  prove  illuminating  to 
many  who  accuse  the  “poor,  lazy,  ignorant,  harmless  Wallachs  ” 
of  having  sunk  to  a  hopeless  level  of  serfdom.  Never  by  any 
chance  do  the  Boumanians,  whether  free  or  enslaved,  forget  an 
injury.  Between  their  teeth  to-day,  as  yesterday,  they  hiss 
behind  the  back  of  each  Teutonic  spoiler,  "Tine  menfe!"^ 
With  them ,  to  cherish  the  memory  of  an  insult  is  a  sacred  duty ; 
to  forget,  an  inexcusable  weakness.  But  being  a  deliberate  people, 
and  knowing  the  hour  of  vengeance  has  not  yet  come,  they  bide 
their  time,  apparently  with  cringing  submission.  They  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  veil  their  feelings,  and  in  consequence — speaking  only  of 
the  Austrian-oppressed  portion  of  the  race — they  have  grown 
cunning,  deceitful,  indolent,  and  over-reflective.  In  their  dealings 
with  foreigners,  whether  they  be  Germans,  Magyars,  Jews,  or 
Buthenians,  they  display  a  strictly  civil  and  polite  attitude,  but 
intimate  intercourse  with  outsiders  they  never  indulge  in,  and 
intermarriage  with  strangers  not  of  their  blood  they  regard  with 
horror.  The  Boumanian  youth  who  weds  a  foreigner  forfeits  his 
racial  and  paternal  birthright  and  becomes  “unclean”;  and  the 
Boumanian  girl  whose  parents  “give  from  her  people”  is  con¬ 
sidered  even  more  contemptible  than  the  commonest  prostitute. 
So  they  keep  themselves  pure  Boumanians,  to  the  disgust  of  their 
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Austrian  overlords.  To  return,  however,  to  the  group  indicated. 
At  first  glance  the  masculine  members  of  the  party  might  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  so  many  big  goats  or  rams  walking  on  their  hind  legs, 
for  from  head  to  foot  they  are  enveloped  in  monstrous  long-haired, 
matted  skins  of  these  animals,  whilst  on  their  heads,  leaving 
barely  the  eagle  nose  and  clean-cut  mouth  and  chin  of  the  wearer 
visible,  tower  black  cone-shaped  lambskin  caps.  Underneath  this 
woolly  or  hairy  mass  appear  the  owner’s  extremities,  swathed  in 
yellowish -white  woollen  bandages,  shod  in  classical  oval  opinci. 
Happily  their  female  kind,  who  are  very  handsome,  leave  more 
of  their  persons  open  for  inspection.  Clad  in  straight-falling  white 
tunics  and  the  brilliantly-coloured  catririta  of  their  nation,  with 
their  blue-black  hair  smoothly  braided  round  their  heads  or  hang¬ 
ing  in  two  plaits  down  their  backs,  bare-footed,  with  distaff  in 
hand,  these  drow’sy-eyed,  round-cheeked,  red-lipped  young  women 
seem  to  devote  all  their  interests  to  their  spindles. 

These  shepherds  live  in  a  world  of  their  own — a  world  of  bound¬ 
less,  fragrant,  wind-swept,  sun-warmed  spaces.  Their  German 
rulers  are  wont  to  declare  that  these  Wallachs  are  no  better  or 
wiser  than  the  sheep  they  tend.  Being  highly  civilised,  modern 
materialists,  these  propagandists  of  Kultur  are  not  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  a  people  who  have  apparently  no  ambition  save  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  unmolested  their  ever-shifting  flocks  and  herds 
over  flow'er-gemmed  uplands  during  the  summer,  across  the  snow- 
covered,  freezing  plains  in  winter ;  they  cannot  he  expected  to 
understand  this  vile,  unwashed  “horde  of  barbarians”  who  nur¬ 
ture  “imagined  ”  wrongs,  and  on  poor  reed  pipes  wail  to  a  perhaps 
listening  Creator,  and  perchance  Avenger,  the  doma  (song)  of  their 
race-sorrow,  hope,  and  prayer;  these  “Wallach  swine”  who  are 
satisfied  to  eat  and  drink  only  curdled  milk  (jantita),  black  bread, 
and  water,  who  would  choose  death  rather  than  to  be  forced  to 
dwell  in  tidy,  stove-heated,  airless,  Christian,  German  houses, 
wdiere  they  could  grow  corpulent  on  heer,  sauerkraut,  and 
sausages !  There  are  others,  however,  who,  not  being  German, 
have  had  longer  experience  of  civilisation  and  know  its  weak 
points,  in  whose  minds,  as  they  watch  the  silent  herdsmen  of 
the  Bukovina,  rises  the  thought  :  Are  they  so  stupid  after  all,  or 
are  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  very  wise  and  philosophical? 
Compare  their  faces  with  those  of  the  Jews,  who,  whatever  their 
failings,  cannot  be  described  as  lacking  in  intellect  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world.  Search  every  Israelitish,  bilious-com- 
plexioned,  long-nosed,  shifty-eyed,  red-curl-framed  countenance, 
there  is  not  one  which  could  be  described  as  contented,  let  alone 
happy.  Yet  these  socially  despised  Hebrews  are  the  real  masters 
of  the  Bukovina.  They  rule  everything  and  everybody,  from 
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i  the  bristiing-moustached,  heel-clicking,  sword-trailing  staff 
i  officers  stationed  in  Czernowitz,  dow'n  to  the  small,  fat  Austrian 

i  who  keeps  the  store  over  yonder  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  They 

I  are  the  chief  agents  and  brokers.  The  mechanical  trades,  with 
perhaps  two  exceptions,  are  entirely  in  their  hands,  and,  indeed, 
no  business,  important  or  otherwise,  is  transacted  without  their 
mediation.  Nobles,  landowners,  swaggering  officers,  petty  shop¬ 
keepers,  all  must  bow  before  the  Hebrews,  for  by  them  alone 
can  one  be  accommodated  with  timely  loans.  In  fact,  no  Chris- 
jjaji— provided  he  be  possessed  of  a  single  heller  piece — can  get 
born,  can  eat,  drink,  w'ork,  play,  get  married  or  be  buried  without 
Jewish  aid.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  patient,  cautious, 
humble,  resistless  rule  of  the  kaftaned  potentates.  Only  those 
who  have  literally  nothing  to  call  their  own,  except  the  sandals 
on  their  feet,  the  staffs  in  their  hands,  and  the  poetry  and  the 
songs  in  their  hearts — only  the  poor,  uncultured  shepherds,  and 
swineherds,  and  cattle-herders,  and  Tziganes  are  left  unrobbed, 
for  they  have  nothing  to  be  robbed  of. 

To  push  one’s  way  through  the  throng,  avoiding  undesirable 
proddings  from  the  lengthy  horns  of  the  cattle ;  to  steer  clear  of 
the  plunging  hoofs  of  the  startled  unbroken  colts ;  to  dodge  the 
irately  whisking  tails  of  the  ample-waisted,  fly-tormented  draught 
oxen ;  to  give  a  sufficiently  wide  berth  to  the  hindquarters  of  the 
hoarheaded  mother  donkeys,  who  have  their  soft,  w^oolly  babies 
to  look  after,  and  who  are,  in  consequence,  rather  nervous ;  to 
keep  cool  before  an  oncoming  charge  of  a  multitude  of  red,  hump¬ 
backed  pigs ;  to  negotiate  successfully  a  passage  betw'een  the 
numerous  bewildered  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  is  a  task  which 
requires  the  utmost  concentration,  both  mental  and  physical. 
Round  the  square  are  four  rows  of  untidy  stalls  and  booths,  and 
everywhere  is  a  litter  of  baskets,  grain  sacks,  straw  and  hay,  and 
uncured  gory  hides.  In  one  spot  a  rotund  personage  of  doubtful 
nationality,  possibly  a  Bessarabian,  is  roasting  pork  and  some 
fowls  over  a  heap  of  red  embers,  beside  wffiich  is  a  makeshift 
table  of  planks,  set  on  a  couple  of  barrels,  for  the  use  presumably 
of  those  who  choose  to  sample  the  cooking.  A  three-chinned, 
jolly-looking,  curly-bearded  old  pop  is  at  present  the  only  diner. 
The  stall  immediately  beside  this  temporary  restaurant  is  blocked 
up  with  quantities  of  beautiful  glazed,  brightly-hued  earthenw-are 
pottery.  The  peasants  who  preside  over  it  are  Poles,  and  for 
luck  they  have  decorated  their  booth-poles  w'ith  rosemary.  If 
Polish  pottery  be  gay,  the  Polish  dresses  of  the  girl  sellers  are 
gayer.  Scarlet  and  blue  petticoats,  white  bodices,  shawls  in 
which  every  tint  and  hue — lavender,  orange,  purple,  vermilion, 
green,  and  brown — intermingle  in  exquisite  harmony ;  glossy  top- 
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boots,  and  strings  upon  strings  of  glittering  beads  dazzle  and  f 
delight.  Pale  as  cameos  are  the  young  Polish  faces,  but  this  I 
pallor  is  not  due  to  ill-health,  for  the  daintily-complexioned  ones  i 
can  carry  loads  which  would  surprise  the  average  donkey.  Next  S 
to  this  pottery  stall  is  one  presided  over  by  Euthenians,  where 
home-made  household  utensils  and  farm  implements  are  sold  hv 
lazy-looking  men  attired  in  red  and  blue  embroidered  white  shirts,  I 
baggy  trousers,  heavy  top-boots,  and  by  women  wearing  orange  or 
purple  turbans,  rose-red  skirts,  loose  blue  jackets,  striped  aprons,  i| 
coral  and  blue  glass  beads,  and,  likewise,  shiny  black  top-boots. 

The  Euthenians  of  the  Bukovina  are  not  nearly  so  agreeable  as 
their  kinsfolk  in  Galicia  and  Little  Eussia,  and  their  manners 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Oppression  has  developed  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  Eoumanians  a  tendency  to  deceive,  a  determination  to 
get  by  intrigue  what  they  cannot  come  by  honestly,  but  it  has 
not  interfered  with  their  natural  politeness.  The  same,  however, 
cannot  be  said  about  the  Euthenians ;  they,  too,  are  cunning, 
but  they  are  also  rude.  They  set  their  faces  against  everyone— 
Germans,  Jews,  Armenians,  Eoumanians,  but  particularly  the 
Poles — and  just  now'  they  are  waging  a  wordy  warfare  upon  their 
racial  foes  in  the  neighbouring  stall,  who  in  their  turn  are  shriek¬ 
ing  out  replies  which  sound  like  so  many  convulsive  sneezes. 
Further  on  is  a  long  table  covered  with  cakes,  pastry,  and  bread 
baked  in  rings  and  dusted  over  with  sunflower  seeds.  Behind 
these  seductive  edibles  sits  an  overflowingly  fat  old  Jewess,  clad 
in  a  black,  red  beflowered  sateen  dress  and  a  green  towering 
turban,  which  might,  in  Mussulman  lands,  proclaim  her  a 
descendant  of  the  Prophet.  She  is  conversing  in  vile  German 
with  a  dignified,  saintly-faced,  elderly  gentleman  wearing  a  seedy-  i 
looking  black  frock-coat  and  a  rakish  red  fez — an  Armenian,  as  a 
glance  at  his  long,  narrow  head,  beaky  nose,  and  pointed  blue- 
black  beard  goes  to  prove.  Though  outwardly  on  the  best  of 
terms,  the  Jewish  lady  and  the  Armenian  are  inwardly  deadly 
enemies;  they  eye  one  another  with  wily  caution,  for  w'hen 
these  tw'o  parasitical  races  meet  it  is  ever  a  case  of  Greek  con-' 
fronting  Greek.  Some  Tziganes  are  loitering  near  by  with  ears 
cocked  and  eyes  alert,  and  back  to  mind  comes  the  Eoumanian 
fable  which  relates  how,  when  God  had  created  all  the  different 
kinds  of  men,  He  found  He  had  still  a  lump  of  clay  left  over,  so, 
rather  than  waste  it.  He  kneaded  it  carefully  into  three  pieces, 
and  out  of  the  first  He  created  the  Jew,  out  of  the  second  the 
Armenian,  and  out  of  the  third  the  Tzigane. 

It  wmuld  be  no  easy  matter  to  sort  out  all  the  odd  human 
clippings,  scraps,  and  rubbish  here  collected.  There,  for  instance, 
is  a  company  of  those  strange  mountaineers  w^ho  are  knowm  as 
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Huzzulen,  or  Huzules.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
J)aciau  word  “Huzz,”  or  robbers,  but  they  are  certainly  of  Slavic 
ori‘>in,  and  those  who  are  the  most  competent  to  judge  say  they 
came  long  ago  from  the  Slav  countries  further  north  and  settled 
amongst  the  ravines  of  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Transylvanian 
Alps.  In  speech  and  custom  they  closely  resemble  the  Euthenians, 
but  they  are  more  active,  sturdier,  and  less  loquacious.  Once 
upon  a  time  they  lived — as  their  name  affirms — upon  the  spoils 
which  they  pilfered  from  others.  To-day  they  are  quite  an  honest, 
hard-working,  prosaic  community,  w^ho  earn  their  living  decently 
by  charcoal-burning,  wood-felling,  and  carving.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  each  wields  a  huge  and  murderous  hatchet,  from  which 
no  respectable  member  of  the  Huzzulen  tribe  would  consent  even 
for  an  instant  to  be  parted,  they  give  one  the  idea  that  they  have 
been  tamed,  and  their  comfortable,  wide  white  wmollen  breeches 
and  coats  and  their  general  air  of  well-nourished  prosperity  point 
to  the  fact  that  they  make  rather  a  goo<l  thing  of  life  by  pursuing 
peaceful  methods. 

Again,  there  is  a  Calvinistic  Szekel  w'ho  wants  to  buy  a  calf 
from  a  Catholic  fellow  Szekel,  who  evidently  is  equally  desirous 
of  selling  the  beast.  But  there  is  a  custom  hereabouts  which 
ordains  that  sales  must  be  conducted  through  the  medium  of  a 
mediator,  and  they  are  awaiting  this  individual’s  arrival.  They 
are,  on  the  whole,  despite  their  short  legs,  long  bodies,  and  flat, 
square  faces,  rather  fine-looking  fellows,  though  not  by  any  means 
picturesque.  Just  as  prolonged  serfdom  leaves  its  traces  upon 
those  who  have  endured  it,  so  also  liberty,  long  preserved  and 
hardly  fought  for,  lays  a  sign  upon  human  beings ;  and  the 
Szekels  are  amongst  the  few  of  the  many  tribes  and  peoples  of 
these  lands  who  have  through  the  centuries  successfully  resisted 
all  attempts  to  filch  from  them  their  freedom.  The  origin  of  the 
Szekels  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  In  many  of  their  traits  they 
bear  a  likeness  to  the  Magyars,  and  yet  the  idea  that  they  are 
blood-brothers  to  the  Hungarians,  whose  tongue  they  speak,  has 
of  late  years  been  disputed.  There  is,  however,  much  w^hich 
resendiles  the  Mongolian  Asiatic  in  the  grave  formality  of  their 
manner  and  speech,  in  their  pompous,  never  ruffled  dignity,  in 
their  fastidious  jealousy  where  womenkind  are  concerned. 

Note  that  sulky-looking  fellow  in  the  red  flannel  blouse,  blue 
breeches,  high  boots,  and  fur  cap.  He  belongs  to  the  Russian 
sect  called  the  Philoppowanes  or  Lippowanes — in  English,  the 
Old  Believers.  He  is  a  Muscovite,  as  his  tow-coloured  locks  and 
pale  blue  eyes  go  to  show,  a  descendant  of  those  Russians  who 
emigrated  to  escape  religious  persecution  between  one  and  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  whose  chief  settlement  in  the  Bukovina 
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lies  round  the  neighbourhood  of  Klimontz.  Doubtless  this 
^  tousle-headed  person’s  grim  and  austere  demeanour  is  but  the 

f  reflection  of  his  grim  and  austere  religion.  The  Old  Believers 

i  originally  came  to  loggerheads  with  the  Orthodox  Eussian  Church 

j  because  they  protested  against  any  change  being  made  in  the 

I  Orthodox  liturgies,  and  tenaciously  upheld  the  view  that  in  a  total 

lack  of  learning,  in  wild  and  gloomy  fanaticism,  lay  salvation, 
v  He  greets,  with  a  solemn  and  surly  nod  of  his  canary-hued  head, 

I  an  even  queerer  and  quite  as  sour-expressioned  representative  of 

the  human  species,  a  white-bearded,  cadaverous-faced  individual 
i  belonging  to  another  curious  sect  entitled  the  Cassidim,  or  Just 

;  Ones.  The  Just  Ones  are  Jews,  and  are  distinguished  from  their 

co-religionists,  for  whom  they  have  invented  the  name  of  Mis- 

i  nagdim — adversaries — by  their  deep-rooted  hatred  to  all  civilisa- 

'  tion  and  progress;  hence,  possibly,  the  reason  why  the  tow- 

■  headed  Old  Believer  and  this  Just  One  are  prepared  to  hobnob, 
both  having  the  same  reactionary  opinions,  if  not  the  same  religion. 

'  Most  of  the  Hebrews  who  reside  permanently  in  the  Bukovina 

belong  to  the  Cassidim,  and,  though  they  wear  the  same  greasy 
;  kaftans  and  cultivate  the  same  oily  ringlets,  they  dislike  one 

!  another  cordially.  The  Cassidim  nurture  a  predilection  for 

saints,  angels,  and  very  black  devils;  the  Misnagdim  regard  such 
things  with  shivering  horror,  and  denounce  the  saint  and  angel 
adorers  as  idolaters.  The  Misnagdim  are  not  in  it  when  it  comes 
to  cheating,  in  which  the  Just  Ones  have  no  rivals.  They  are 
the  slyest  of  sly  impostors,  and  their  priests  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  the  bigotry,  superstition,  and  crass  ignorance  of 
;  their  tribe.  They  insinuate  that  they  can  heal  sicknesses,  drive 

i  .  out  demons,  win  lawsuits,  and  build  up  fortunes  by  pronouncing 

magic  words,  and  by  their  curse  kill  off  whole  families  or  reduce 
them  to  beggary.  They  claim  to  hold  personal  intercourse  with 
Jehovah,  and  woe  to  the  fool  w'ho  ventures  to  dispute  their 
.  miracles  !  Never  by  any  chance  does  a  Eabbi  of  the  Cassidim 

die  poor.  Leaving  a  margin  for  exaggerated  stories,  which  relate 
’  how  they  eat  and  drink  like  princes  and  bedeck  their  wives  and 

daughters  with  precious  stones  and  costly  raiment,  the  fact 
remains  that  they  are  very  wealthy  and  that  their  womenfolk  are 

■  extremely  beautiful — a  fact  hard  to  believe  when  one  has  not 
seen  the  ladies  but  has  seen  the  men ! 

How  many  roads  there  are  leading  to  Heaven  from  the  Buko- 
’  vina,  and  each  road  has  its  finger-post  asserting  that  it  is  the 

one  and  only  highway  to  the  feet  of  the  Eternal !  There  is  the 
j  road  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  the  road  of  the  United  Greek 

Church,  the  road  of  the  non-United  Greek  Catholics,  that  of  the 
Armenian  Eoman  Catholics,  the  roads  of  the  Popowei,  Bespo- 
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powei,  Lutherans,  Zwinglers,  Calvinists,  Unitarians — mostly 
Szekels — the  Eeformed  Jews,  the  Orthodox  Jews,  the  Cassidim, 
the  Karaites,  Mahomedans,  never  to  mention  the  pleasant 
heathenish  pathway  along  which  jog  the  Tziganes ! 

The  market-place  is  losing  its  animation.  The  afternoon  is 
waning,  and  the  sun  has  slid  down  till  it  touches  with  fire  the 
white  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  ox-waggons,  Hebrew 
carts,  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  geese  and  turkeys,  and  pedlars 
and  hawkers,  the  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics  are  making 
ready  to  take  their  departure  to  their  respective  villages.  The 
birds  and  beasts  in  the  rustling  forest  have  gone  to  sleep  and  the 
poppies  have  said  good-night  to  their  friends  the  sunflowers.  Long 
shadows  creep  over  the  red-gold  maize-fields  and  meadows,  and 
the  frogs  commence  their  nightly  concert  amongst  the  reeds  which 
fringe  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

Verily  it  is  a  unique  country,  and  whether  the  traveller  wanders 
through  its  dense  beech  forests,  or  explores  its  snowy-crested 
mountains,  or  visits  its  rich  river  valleys,  he  will  find  that  in  the 
Biikovina  dull-eyed  Boredom  holds  no  sway. 

W.  F.  Bailey. 

J.  V.  Bates. 
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The  measure  of  the  newly-announced  German  submarine  war-  ( 
fare  will  have  been  taken  before  America  is  ready  to  strike,  or  ^ 

even  perhaps  before  a  decision  to  strike  has  been  reached.  War  c 

betw'een  the  United  States  and  Germany  is  not  at  all  an  inevit-  a 

able  outcome  of  the  present  strained  relations  between  the  two  i 

countries.  History  is  made  in  haste  these  days,  and  each  passing  < 

twenty-four  hours  records  some  event  of  world-wide  im[X)rt.  It  1 

is  even  possible,  therefore,  that  before  these  lines  are  in  print  { 

the  German  Government  will  have  committed  itself  to  a  com- 
plete  defiance  of  America  or  that  some  German  agency  will  have  ( 

accomplished  that  “  overt  act  ”  demanded  of  fate  by  President  ( 

Wilson  before  he  calls  upon  his  country  to  take  the  sword  in  I 

hand.  i 

Even  so,  and  even  if  America  is  going  to  be  draw'ii  into  the  ' 

war,  that  country  will  proceed  with  measured  and  deliberate  i 

pace  tow'ards  whatever  destiny  awaits  her  under  the  markedly  re¬ 
strained  leadership  of  the  President.  With  Congress  lies  the 
sole  power  to  declare  w^ar,  but  it  is  well  understood  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  not  be  called  upon  to  make  this  definite  announcement 
under  any  circumstances  if  the  present  intentions  and  plans  of 
President  Wilson  are  allow^ed  to  prevail.  The  programme  he 
has  laid  down  for  himself  has  been  frankly  intimated.  His  hope 
is  that  Germany  will  withdraw  the  recent  declaration  of  unre¬ 
stricted  submarine  warfare  and  return  to  the  status  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  reached  between  the  two  Governments  after  the  episode 
of  the  Sussex. 

If  no  arrangement  to  this  effect  is  reached,  the  policy  of 
“  watchful  waiting  ”  will  prevail  until  an  act  is  committed  by 
Germany  in  violation  of  the  principles  then  agreed  upon.  Acting 
immediately  upon  such  violation,  the  President  will  ask  Con¬ 
gress  for  authority  and  means  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  American  life  and  property  at  sea  and  on 
land.  It  will  be  noted  that  even  then  the  United  States  will 
not  be  formally  at  war  wdth  Germany,  though  the  steps  that 
wmuld  be  taken  by  the  President  under  the  aforesaid  authorisa¬ 
tion  by  Congress  would  have  been  interpreted  as  hostile  acts  in 
the  relations  of  any  tw’o  Governments  yet  recorded  in  history, 
ancient  or  modern. 

It  wdll  be  recalled  that  Germany,  in  her  reply  to  the  so-called 
Sussex  Note  from  the  United  States,  pledged  herself  to  respect 
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the  laws  of  humanity  and  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  her 
submarine  warfare,  but  reserved  the  right  to  change  this 
policy  should  the  United  States  Government  fail  to  persuade 
the  Allies  to  modify  their  blockade  of  Germany.  The  United 
States  Government  accepted  the  agreement  of  the  German 
Government  to  refrain  from  “frightfulness”  at  sea  and  ignored 
the  condition  attached  thereto,  excepting  that  in  a  subsequent 
communication  to  Germany  that  country  was  informed  that  no- 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  could  be 
made  contingent  upon  the  relations  or  the  dealings  of  the  United 
States  with  any  other  country.  That  the  German  Government 
had  in  mind  a  future  reversal  of  policy  was  believed  at  the  time 
and  is  now  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  Germany  has  been  laconically  stated  by  the 
German  submarine  commander  who  informed  the  captain  of  a 
captured  merchant  vessel  that  he  had  orders  to  “sink  all  vessels 
going  to  England,”  this  comprehensive  order  covering  neutrals 
as  well  as  belligerents,  hospital  ships  as  well  as  transports,  and 
“liners”  as  well  as  freight-carriers.  The  official  announcement 
of  the  intention  to  indulge  in  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Sussex  agreement  led  to  the  break  in 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  at 
the  instance  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  Presi- 
sident  has  refused  to  discuss  the  situation  with  Germany  unless 
the  previous  status  is  again  reverted  to.  The  purpose  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  plain,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  German  bluff  has 
succeeded,  temporarily  at  least,  in  largely  decreasing  the  amount 
of  shipping  available  for  Allied  needs.  A  considerable  number 
of  ships  have  been  sunk  by  German  submarines,  though  probably 
no  more  than  would  have  been  destroyed  in  like  manner  even 
if  the  break  with  the  United  States  had  not  come  about.  Spain, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  have  ceased  to  send 
their  owm  ships  to  England,  however,  and  for  at  least  two  weeks 
after  the  German  declaration  went  into  force  no  American  vessels 
sailed  from  American  ports  for  belligerent  destination. 

The  United  States  is  so  far  the  only  neutral  country  that 
has  called  the  German  bluff  by  sending  ships  to  sea,  thus 
inviting  a  “hostile  act”  on  the  part  of  Germany.  The  real  test 
of  the  case  as  it  now  rests  between  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many  will  be  the  treatment  accorded  to  /Vmerican  passenger  boats 
carrying  no  contraband,  and  which  in  their  character  and  the 
purpose  of  their  errand  are  entitled  to  travel  the  seas  without  risk 
and  to  enter  any  port  over  which  a  legal  blockade  has  not  been 
established.  The  boats  of  the  so-called  American  Line  come 
under  this  classification.  The  managers  of  this  line  have  applied 
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to  the  United  States  Government  for  guns  with  which  to  arm 
their  vessels.  Whether  the  Government  will  furnish  such  guns 
(they  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere)  has  not  been  decided  in 
Washington  at  this  writing,  but  it  seems  w-ell  within  the  hounds 
of  jDossibility  that  the  American  Government  might  not  agree  to 
participate  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  arming  of 
merchant  vessels  until  affairs  had  reached  that  stage  when  it  was 
to  be  announced  officially  that  force  would  be  generally  employed 
to  emphasise  the  American  position. 

There  is  another  point  that  might  or  might  not  have  some 
influence  in  the  case  of  the  American  Line,  and  that  is  the  general 
belief  that  the  line  is  held  in  belligerent  ownership,  in  this  case 
British,  and  is  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  White 
Star.  The  boats  sail  under  the  American  flag,  and  the  officers 
are  American  citizens,  as  required  by  law,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
are  of  British  origin,  having  become  Americans  by  the  process  of 
naturalisation  to  retain  their  positions.  Less  than  ten  years  ago 
out  of  thirty-four  officers  of  the  American  Tune  passenger  service 
from  New  York  but  one  was  a  native-born  American,  and  several 
of  the  ex-British  officers  retained  their  rating  in  the  British 
Naval  Reserve.  The  German  Government  is  well  informed  as  to 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  cherished  therefore  no  illusions  as  to  the 
sentiments  prevailing  among  the  personnel  of  these  ships. 
Legally,  however,  a  naturalised  American  is  on  a  par  with  a 
native-born,  and  a  ship  under  American  register  is  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  American  Government  whether  in  foreign  owner¬ 
ship  or  not.  The  only  effect  this  belligerent  control  of  American 
ships  might  have  is  to  induce  a  certain  amount  of  caution  in 
allowing  these  boats  to  make  a  voyage  under  arms  that  might 
be  looked  upon  as  a  test  of  German  intentions.  It  is  also  useful 
to  bear  in  mind  at  this  time  that  for  Germany  to  sink  an  American 
vessel  carrying  contraband,  so  long  as  the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
crew  were  provided  for,  would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  pledges 
given  to  America  in  the  reply  to  the  Sussex  Note.  Many 
American  ships  will  probably  be  sunk  under  these  cii’cumstances, 
but  there  can  be  no  cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Government  unless  American  lives  are  lost  or  it  is 
proved  that  these  vessels  were  not  carrying  contraband  supplies 
to  the  belligerents. 

The  peace-at-any-price  faction  in  America,  led  by  W.  J.  Bryan 
and  largely  assisted  and  financed  by  pro-Germans,  naturalised  and 
unnaturalised,  is  raising  a  dreadful  clamour.  It  is  under  such 
conditions  as  now  prevail ,  and  which  were  not  unforeseen  by  the 
German  Government,  that  Germany  expects  some  return  for  the 
millions  spent  in  pro-German  and  pro-peace  propaganda;  and 
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there  is  no  question  but  that  the  investment  is  now  yielding  a 
fairly  good  rate  of  interest  in  the  confusion  brought  about. 
President  Wilson  is  a  pacifist  of  the  most  determined  kind,  and 
he  will  leave  no  road  untravelled  to  keep  America  out  of  the  war. 
His  hand  was  forced  by  Germany  in  that,  in  the  face  of  American 
indignation,  he  could  do  no  less  than  give  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  his  passports,  but  in  his  eyes,  and  in  those  of  a  vast  number 
of  Americans,  this  meant  no  more  than  a  reprimand,  one,  it  was 
believed,  that  would  bring  Germany  to  her  senses  and  remove  the 
danger  of  war. 

Germany  does  not  w^ant  war  with  the  United  States — at  least, 
not  a  state  of  war  that  would  last  long  enough  to  enable  America 
to  make  preparation  for  offensive  action — but  took  the  risk, 
perhaps  rightfully  believing  it  was  not  serious,  so  that  neutral 
traffic  between  England  and  the  Continent  would  cease,  American 
traffic  be  hindered  or  delayed  for  a  time  at  least,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  towards  peace  gain  impetus  from  the  sufferings  of  neutrals 
as  well  as  belligerents.  Knowing  that  the  United  States  was 
the  only  country  that  could  protest  with  effect,  it  was,  and  still  is, 
believed  in  fk'rlin  that  the  evil  hour  with  America  might  be 
indefinitely  postponed  through  new  negotiations,  the  reluctance 
of  President  Wilson  to  go  to  war,  and  the  unpreparedness  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  in  the  meantime  headway  could  be  made 
against  the  Allies  through  the  loss  of  tonnage  by  submarines  and 
the  still  greater  loss  through  the  cessation  of  neutral  traffic. 

That  the  great  decision  is  to  be  reached  this  year  is  the  belief 
of  the  German  Government  as  w'ell  as  that  of  the  Allied  peoples. 
For  that  reason  Germany  believed  the  time  had  come  for  her  to 
use  her  one  weapon  at  sea  with  unrestricted  fury  in  defiance  of 
all  neutral  opinion  or  even  action.  If  the  German  submarines 
can  do  w"hat  the  German  people  hope  they  can,  the  major  part  of 
their  work  will  be  over  in  three  or  four  months.  It  is  believed  in 
Berlin  that  European  neutrals  can  be  held  impotent  for  that 
length  of  lime  by  mere  threats,  and  that  America  can  either  be 
talked  into  inaction  for  a  like  period,  or  that  it  will  take  even 
longer  than  that  for  America  to  prepare  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  war,  no  matter  how  stern  her  purpose  may  become. 
Opposed  to  the  success  of  this  plan  is  the  power  of  the  Allies  to 
largely  overcome  the  menace  of  the  submarines.  If  this  effort  is 
successful,  and  there  now  seems  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  be, 
neutral  sliipping  wdll  soon  again  accept  the  risks  of  the  sea  even 
to  the  e.xtent  of  entering  the  area  proscribed  by  German  decree, 
and  the  Washington  Government  gives  signs  of  refusing  to  be 
talked  into  inaction  or  new  agreements  as  suggested  by  Germany. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  to  assist  the  Allies  is  not  under- 
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rated  by  tlie  German  Government.  Its  trusted  agents  in  America 
are  men  of  weight  in  business  and  social  life.  Its  late  Ambassador 
in  Washington  is  a  shrewd  and  well-informed  judge  of  American 
resources  and  the  forces  at  work  in  the  country  to  which  he  was 
so  long  accredited.  Berlin  has  had  no  lack  of  information  from 
the  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin  as  to  the  purpose  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  American  Government.  It  is  with  deliberation 
and  with  open  eyes  that  the  German  Government  is  playing  its 
submarine  game.  It  may  be  the  act  of  madmen,  but  there  is 
method  in  it.  It  is  the  aet  of  a  gambler  willing  to  risk  his  final 
stake  on  a  single  chance  in  hope  of  recovering  a  fortune  already 
lost,  or  at  the  worst  of  leaving  the  game  with  enough  advantage 
to  save  his  face. 

President  Wilson  did  not  hesitate  to  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  when  it  became  apparent  his  promise  to  do  so 
was  ripe  for  fulfilment,  but  it  was  in  the  belief  that  such  action 
did  not  make  war  inevitable ;  in  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  It 
required  the  employment  of  no  armed  force  and  committed  the 
country  to  no  act  of  armed  reprisal.  It  once  more  placed  the 
blame  upon  Germany  for  what  might  follow.  It  was  hoped,  and 
probably  believed,  in  Washington  that  rather  than  precipitate  an 
armed  conflict  with  the  United  States  Germany  would  eventually 
weaken  in  her  position  to  such  an  extent,  at  least,  as  to  provide  Mr. 
Wilson  with  a  non-military  method  of  escape  from  a  call  to  arms. 
That  this  idea  prevailed  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  Count  Bernstorff 
was  dismissed  by  President  Wilson  in  agreement  with  his  entire 
Cabinet  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  Cabinet  are  several  noted  pacifists,  among  them  being  Mr. 
Daniells,  by  grace  of  political  expediency  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri,  known  to  his  constituents  as  “Old 
Bill  Stone,”  another  pacifist  of  most  pronounced  type  and  in  great 
measure  a  pro-German.  His  position  as  Chairman  of  such  a 
Committee  is  not  due  to  any  particular  strength  of  character, 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  or,  in  fact,  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
larger  activities  of  the  world  such  as  broaden  and  develop  the 
mind  of  man.  He  was  the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
Committee  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  and  the  Democrats 
came  into  power — hence  his  chairmanship. 

The  ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee  is  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  the  best-informed  man  in  Con¬ 
gress  on  foreign  affairs  and  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  and 
statecraft.  Had  the  Republicans  remained  in  power.  Senator 
Lodge  would  have  become  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
if  for  no  other  reason  in  these  vivid  days  it  is  a  loss  to  America 
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and  the  cause  of  righteousness  that  this  was  not  so.  Senator 
Ijod'>e,  although  in  political  opposition,  has  loyally  supported 
President  Wilson  in  all  his  efforts  to  resist  German  aggression, 
and  has  been  his  fearless  and  effective  critic  whenever  he  seemed 
laggard.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  when  Mr.  Wilson 
secured  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  his  proposed  dismissal  of  the  German 
Ambassador  it  was  believed  such  action  would  induce  Germany 
to  repent  or  that  actual  war  with  Germany  was  a  most  remote 
possibility.  Statements  made  by  Senator  Stone  in  the  days  that 
followed  confirm  this  opinion,  and  we  also  have  the  remarkable 
episode  of  Mr.  Uaniells,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  letting  down  the 
bars  of  the  wireless  service  for  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends  to  inform 
Berlin  that  President  Wilson’s  action  must  not  be  taken  too 
seriously ;  that  if  Germany  would  but  intimate  further  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  United  States,  all  would  be  well. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  of  this  coterie  of  Southern 
Democrats  deciding  to  call  the  German  bluff  and  “go  them  one 
better,”  with  an  unfailing  belief  in  the  strategy  that  has  raised 
many  a  poker-player  from  penury  to  wealth.  If  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  support  given  President  Wilson  is  correct,  the  reluc¬ 
tance  shown  by  Washington  in  permitting  American  vessels  to  put 
to  sea  and  the  further  hesitation  shown  in  furnishing  guns  for 
such  vessels  as  were  willing  and  ready  to  go  if  armed  may  be 
understood.  The  two  vessels  that  did  leave  before  February  15th 
sailed  for  Bordeaux.  Such  a  course  is  not  quite  so  dangerous  as 
the  route  to  England.  These  vessels  are  carrying  contraband. 
If  they  are  stopped,  their  crews  safely  landed,  and  the  vessels  sunk 
there  will  be  no  violation  of  the  Sussex  agreement  with  America. 
The  real  test  of  the  present  intentions  of  Germany  towards 
American  commerce  will  only  come  when  an  American  vessel 
carrying  American  citizens  sets  sail  for  England  with  no  contra¬ 
band  goods  in  cargo.  If  this  vessel  is  destroyed,  and  especially  if 
any  lives  are  lost  through  gun-fire  or  exposure,  no  evasion  of 
responsibility  will  be  possible  for  Germany  or  for  the  United  States 
Government.  In  these  winter  days  there  have  been  few^  cases 
where  the  crews  of  vessels  so  destroyed  have  been  landed  in 
England  without  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  the  crew  or  severe 
injury  to  many. 

There  is  always  the  hope  as  well  in  Washington  that  “pending 
negotiations  ”  German  submarines  will  refrain  from  war-inducing 
“frightfulness”  at  the  sight  of  the  American  flag.  Count  Bern- 
storff  intimated  as  much  before  he  left  America,  and  the  seed  he 
sowed  so  skilfully  has  already  borne  fruit.  If.  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  Germany  deliberately  and  cold-bloodedly  carries  out  her 
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threat  to  America  to  sink  ail  ships  < 

President  Wilson  and  his  advisers,  however  great  may  be  their 
horror  of  war  and  however  determined  they  may  be  to  keep  the 
country  out  of  war,  will  be,  as  would  be  said  in  America,  “up 
against  it.”  Public  opinion  will  compel  him  to  take  action,  but 
just  what  he  will  do  no  man  can  say.  Congress  will  give  him 
the  authority  and  the  means  to  attempt  the  protection  of  Aruerican 
life  and  property,  but  it  seems  to  be  universally  believed  in 
America  that  such  measures  will  even  then  fall  short  of  an  un¬ 
limited  participation  in  the  war,  as  is  desired  by  many  Americans 
and  is  expected  in  Europe. 

A  localised  effort  has  been  hinted  at.  A  i)urely  defensive  war 
at  sea  and  preparation  for  home  defence  on  land.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  the  present  Government  of  the  United  States  under¬ 
taking  an  offensive  war  against  Germany  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  as  they  stand  to-day.  Germany  is  already  at  war  in  the 
United  States  and  in  surrounding  territory.  German  propa¬ 
gandists  are  tirelessly  at  work  in  the  attempt  to  confuse  and 
undermine  public  opinion.  German  ships  in  American  harbours 
have  been  rendered  useless,  and  in  all  probability  there  are  under 
way  far  more  serious  undertakings  against  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  American  people.  German  agents  are  coaching  Carranza 
in  his  impudence  to  the  country  to  which  he  owes  his  present 
ascendancy  in  Mexican  affairs.  German  agents  are  fomenting 
revolution  in  Cuba  with  considerable  success.  President  Wilson 
and  his  friends  free  themselves  from  one  German  net  but  to 
become  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  another.  It  is  the  desire  of 
Germany  that  the  Austrian  Ambassador  should  remain  in 
Washington  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  Central  Powers  from 
which  the  German  Ambassador  has  been  forcibly  S('parated.  It 
is  reported  that  Washington  is  not  averse  to  the  continued 
presence  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  that  there  may  be  a  direct 
channel  maintained  through  which  communications  to  and  from 
Uerlin  may  cjuickly  and  easily  How.  It  is  a  situation  that  if 
Washington  really  believed  war  to  be  inevitable  could  not  exist 
for  a  single  moment. 

There  is  only  one  possible  explanation  of  all  these  doubts, 
hesitations,  and  incongruities,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  push  the  controversy  with  Germany 
to  quick  or  final  conclusion  of  such  a  kind  as  would  bring  war  in 
its  train  without  delay.  If  this  is  not  so,  and  President  Wilson 
is  convinced  that  Germany  intends  to  give  cause  for  war.  it  must 
follow  that  the  defensive  programme  so  broadly  hinted  at  is  the 
one  that  it  is  intended  to  adopt.  That  this  would  even  go  so  far 
as  the  convoying  of  American  merchant  ships  into  foreign  harbours 
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is  doubtful.  It  would  more  likely  take  the  form  of  considerable 
activity  in  the  direction  of  increasing  home  defences  and  of 
extending  greater  facilities  to  the  Allies  in  their  conduct  of  the 
war.  A  Bill  to  allow  Allied  naval  vessels  to  use  American  harbours 
as  a  base  of  operations  for  their  patrol  of  the  Atlantic  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress,  but  whether  it  becomes  a  law  or  not 
depends  upon  the  developments  of  the  days  to  come.  Greater 
efforts  would  be  made  to  furnish  the  Allies  with  such  supplies  as 
they  need  in  the  form  of  money,  munitions,  and  food.  In  other 
words,  the  policy  President  Wilson  may  have  in  mind  is  merely 
to  look  after  home  defence  and  allow’  the  benevolent  neutrality 
of  the  past  to  develop  into  something  even  stronger  and  more 
effective. 

It  has  been  held  by  many  Americans  who  are  pro-Ally  in  their 
sympathies  that  America  at  peace  was  more  valuable  to  Britain 
and  her  friends  than  America  at  war,  and  their  argument  has 
been  illustrated  during  the  past  few  weeks.  With  a  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  came  a  cessation  of  that  great 
work  the  American  Diplomatic  Corps  has  done  for  British  interests 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  Americans  in  charge  of  the  relief 
work  in  Belgium  have  been  compelled  to  turn  it  over  to  others. 
.\merican  Red  Cross  and  hospital  units  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  all  territory  under  German  rule.  In  America  itself  certain 
firms  supplying  the  Allies  with  war  materials  have  been  notified 
that  they  must  now  devote  their  efforts  towards  furnishing  the 
.\merican  Army  and  Navy  wdth  what  it  may  need.  Should  war 
actually  come  America  will  be  compelled  to  restrict  export  for 
a  time  until  at  least  her  own  stores  are  filled  to  the  emergency 
point. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  this  war,  however,  such  restriction 
of  export  would  not  necessarily  be  for  long,  and  there  would  be 
every  possible  reason  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  by 
supplying  them  to  the  utmost  with  everything  that  was  needed. 

If  the  Mexican  trouble  again  grows  threatening,  the  United 
States  will  have  no  easy  time  in  that  direction.  If  the  revolution 
in  Cuba  cannot  be  suppressed  by  the  Cuban  authorities,  the  United 
States,  under  the  terms  of  its  trusteeship,  will  have  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  To  bring  the  United  States  Navy  up  to  fighting  standard 
in  men  and  equipment  wdll  take  several  months.  To  enlist  and 
train  an  army  of  any  size  will  take  a  year.  America  can  do  little 
more  in  the  next  twelve  months  in  case  war  comes  than  to  act 
as  an  economic  feeder  to  the  Allies.  Even  to  attempt  to  convoy 
.\merican  merchant  vessels  through  the  danger  zone  is  of  doubtful 
expediency.  To  arm  and  man  all  merchant  vessels  W’ould  un¬ 
doubtedly  bring  the  best  results.  Beyond  the  period  of  a  single 
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year  America’s  powers  are  almost  unlimited,  and  Germany  knows 
this,  but  as  it  is  within  the  next  twelve  months  the  great  decision 
is  sought,  it  is  a  risk  of  the  future  that  is  incurred  by  Germany, 
and  not  so  much  a  risk  of  the  immediate  days  to  come.  Moral 
suasion  has  ceased  to  count  as  a  factor  in  international  affairs, 
and  no  thought  is  now  given  by  Germany  to  any  results  that 
may  accrue  to  her  after  the  war  through  her  methods  of  to-day; 
she  is  trusting  to  time  to  give  her  back  her  standing  in  the  world 
in  case  she  is  not  able  to  enforce  it  with  the  sword. 

In  the  meantime  the  hope  of  commerce  lies  with  the  Allied 
navies,  and  from  all  reports  that  hope  will  be  justified.  Already 
there  are  signs  that  the  Germans  realise  the  final  ineffectiveness 
of  their  attempted  submarine  blockade,  but  by  a  process  of  con¬ 
tinued  “frightfulness”  of  speech  it  is  hoped  to  induce  a  sufficient 
number  of  neutral  vessels  to  remain  at  home  that  the  tonnage 
afloat  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

To  sum  up  the  state  of  American  opinion  at  this  stage  is  not 
an  easy  task.  On  the  day  the  Germans  announced  their  new- 
policy  of  unrestricted  frightfulness  at  sea  the  American  people 
were  ready  to  follow  a  vigorous  lead  to  a  positive  and  honourable 
position  to  which  no  exception  could  be  taken,  and  one  that 
seemed  to  be  the  inevitable  and  logical  outcome  of  past  events  and 
declarations.  Lacking  that  lead,  opinion  quickly  became  confused 
and  largely  ineffective  of  results.  When  Germany’s  position  of 
open  defiance  was  made  known,  the  American  people,  regardless 
of  political  bias,  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Washington  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  stood  ready  for  anything  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
do.  They  were  not  called  upon  to  do  anything  except  wait.  This 
waiting  has  had  a  deadening  and  confusing  influence  upon  public 
spirit  all  the  more  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  since  August,  1914, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  has  been  aroused  and  allowed  to  burn 
itself  out  for  lack  of  objective. 

In  the  intervals  of  waiting  pro-German  influences  work  at  fever- 
heat,  and  the  assistance  given  by  the  peace-at-any-price  faction 
plays  no  inconsiderable  part.  Waves  of  indignant  determination 
have  run  across  the  country  from  time  to  time  but  to  expend 
themselves  in  fruitless  discussion  and  confused  agitation.  The 
man  in  the  White  House  has  sat  tight  upon  his  peaceful  neutrality, 
refusing  to  accept  the  opportunity  of  leadership,  and  only  advanc¬ 
ing  along  the  obvious  path  of  national  duty  when  pushed  from 
behind.  Such  comfort  as  there  is  in  the  situation  to  any  American 
who  knows  his  own  people  lies  in  the  knowledge  that  in  a  demo¬ 
cracy  it  is  always  the  question  of  leadership  that  advances  or 
retards  the  outpouring  of  the  national  spirit  along  paths  that 
make  history  of  which  nations  are  proud.  The  history  of  the 
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American  people  is  one  of  wars  and  alarms  of  war,  but  never 
before  have  the  alarms  of  w^ar  been  so  skilfully  and  persistently 
lulled  to  quiet  regardless  of  the  call  to  self-sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  right  and  justice. 

There  is  a  vast  pessimism  apparent  in  the  thoughts  and  utter¬ 
ances  of  men  whose  Americanism  is  of  the  sturdiest  kind  and 
whose  talents  have  been  given  to  the  advancement  of  the  nation 
along  spiritual  as  w'ell  as  material  lines.  An  American  of  affairs 
whose  outlook  is  intelligent  and  of  the  widest  grasp,  but  who  is 
not  an  office-holder  and  who  has  never  written  a  line  for  publica¬ 
tion,  expressed  himself  as  follows  a  month  ago,  or  before  the  most 
recent  German  submarine  policy  went  into  effect.  “The  class  of 
men,”  he  said,  “we  have  in  public  life  and  their  limited  outlook 
makes  one  despair  of  any  broad  policy  being  adopted  in  foreign 
affairs.  At  this  crisis  in  our  affairs,  when  our  country  should  have 
a  powerful  Government,  we  are  simply  floundering  around,  and 
no  one  seems  able  to  understand  the  outpourings  of  our  officials  in 
Washington.  The  whole  world,  including  America,  seems  to  be 
bewildered  by  the  various  essays  on  peace.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  seems  to  be  that  the  moral  tone  and  strength  of  this  country 
has  terribly  deteriorated  in  the  past  two  years  and  a  half.  Many 
attribute  this  to  the  kind  of  leadership  we  have  had  during  that 
time  and  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  our  affairs  in  various  directions 
having  suffered  seriously,  there  is  no  disposition  to  make  any 
serious  protest  and  no  strength  of  character  at  Washington  to 
back  it  up.  There  is  great  uneasiness  and  unrest  among  the  people 
over  our  course  in  foreign  affairs  and  the  absolutely  defenceless 
state  of  the  countrv  itself.” 

j  It  is  in  the  “uneasiness  and  unrest  ”  that  lies  the  hopeful  sign 
for  the  nation,  and  this  state  of  discomfort  of  the  spirit  should  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  the  real  soul  of  the  people.  In  time  it  will 
be  made  articulate  either  by  a  natural  leader  and  spokesman 
free  from  the  trammels  of  party,  or  it  may  even  burst  its  bounds 
and  vent  its  sublime  anger  upon  the  man  or  the  men  who  have 
led  it  astray.  The  discouraging  thought  is,  however,  that 
America’s  greatest  opportunity  to  mobilise  her  spiritual  and 

1  physical  strength  for  all  time  to  come,  and  for  this  new  nation  of 
more  than  a  hundred  million  people  to  find  itself  is  to-day,  and 
not  to-morrow  or  the  day  after. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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The  advent  of  a  new  thinker  is  like  the  apparition  of  a  new  comet. 
We  know  neither  his  right  ascension  or  his  (possibly  sudden) 
declension  !  Time  alone  can  permit  of  his  course  and  orbit  being 
properly  calculated.  Eeally  powerful  thought,  at  the  outset  at 
least,  often  rather  annoys  than  attracts.  There  is  about  it  -ome- 
thing  of  that  unfamiliar  and  repellent  mystery  that  for  so  many 
generations  made  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  dislike  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Even  the  thinker  himself  cannot  indicate  all  that  is  im¬ 
plicit  in  it.  He  may  have  discovered  a  new  continent  or  merely 
an  island  of  very  modest  dimensions.  Time  alone  can  show.  The 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  written  centuries  ago,  and  yet  every 
age  finds  them  full  of  ever  fresh  and  fruitful  applications.  Humanity 
is  perpetually  reading  into  them  new  meanings,  not  like  the  lawyer 
with  his  dead  statutes,  but  like  the  preacher  with  his  living  texts. 
The  sayings  of  a  really  powerful  thinker,  like  those  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  are  incessantly  attracting,  condensing,  and  crystallising 
the  fluid  experience  of  the  world,  whereby  old  truths  throw  out 
new  facets.  Hence  in  the  case  of  a  many-sided  thinker,  like  the 
author  of  Janus  and  Vesta, ^  one  can  only  deal  with  a  limited 
number  of  his  suggestions  and  those  very  possibly  neither  the 
greatest  nor  the  most  profound.  Moreover,  when  the  thought  is 
unfamiliar,  the  humble  interpreter,  with  his  lesser  illumination, 
is  only  too  aware  that  he  may  be  trying  to  explain  the  obscurum 
per  obscurius. 

Those  of  us  who  were  horn  under  the  Darwinian  star,  and  have 
witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  claims  of  science  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  the  Universe,  have,  while  holding  fast  to  a  belief  in  the 
grandeur  and  achievement  of  science,  slowly  realised  its  failure 
to  evolve  in  spiritual  matters  some  great  woiTd  synthesis  or 
supreme  code  of  law’,  as  we  might  have  anticipated  from  its  early 
triumphs  in  the  material  world,  especially  W’hen  the  Darwinian 
theory  appeared  to  be  overrunning  with  irresistible  force  every 
sphere  of  thought.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  not  even  succeeded 
in  synthesising  itself.  For  if  there  is  one  note  above  all  dominant 
in  the  w’orld  of  science  to-day,  it  is  that  of  ever-increasing  analysis, 

(1)  Janus  and  Vesta.  By  Binchara  Branford.  An  analysis  of  the  present 
world  crisis  viewed  in  relation  to  the  ethical  and  philosophical  history  of  man¬ 
kind.  Educational  statesmanship  is  searchingly  reviewed,  and  the  future  hope 
of  the  world  is  suggested  on  the  broadest  lines  of  spiritual  interpretation. 
Chatto  and  Windus,  6s.  net. 
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of  specialisation  d  outrance,  of  specialisation  in  such  watertight 
compartments  that  the  common  complaint  of  the  ordinary  scientist 
is  that  he  cannot  keep  abreast  even  with  his  own  subject,  let 
alone  those  which  are  closely  related  to  it,  -  while  in  other  fields 
he  may  be  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  ordinary  layman.  In  fact, 
if  scientific  workers  continue  to  follow  this  specialisation 
a  outrance,  each  creating  ad  hoc  his  own  special  symbolism  and 
terminology,  they  will  ultimately  become  as  unintelligible  to  one 
another,  and  a  fortiori  to  the  general  public,  as  the  builders  of 
Babel. 

If  science,  then,  is  not  to  succumb  under  its  own  weight  and 
complexity,  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  new  school,  or  guild  of 
scientists  able  to  sum  up  the  broad  results  of  their  own  subject, 
as  the  late  iSI.  Poincare  used  to  do  in  mathematics,  yet  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  sciences  alongside  to  act  as  cross-fertilisers, 
if  necessary,  in  order  that  the  hypotheses  and  methods  of  an 
investigator  or  group  of  investigators  in  one  branch  may  be  avail¬ 
able  as  jxissible  tools  or  ways  of  attack  to  his  colleagues  in  others. 

We  want,  in  fact,  a  new  generation  of  Encyclopaedists  not  only 
to  survey  and  map  out  the  sphere  of  each  branch  and  section  of 
science  and  define  its  boundaries,  but  also  to  reduce  it  to  a 
corpus  of  organised  knowledge,  wdiile  indicating  clearly  its  rela¬ 
tions  and  interrelations.  Curiously  enough,  in  confirmation  of 
the  above  there  has  just  appeared  a  notice  in  Nature  w-hich  states 
that  a  band  of  young  Italian  scholars  are  actually  engaged  on  the 
task  of  codifying  and  reorganising  the  acquisitions  of  science 
and  also  effecting  its  reintegration  in  the  grand  cycle  of  human 
knowledge  under  the  rubric  of  World  History,  an  enterprise  that 
might  well  be  expected  from  the  countrymen  of  Vico.  Looking 
at  the  immense  expansion  of  knowledge  that  took  place  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  latter  might  well  be  called  the  cen¬ 
tury  of  Evolution  ;  the  twentieth  century,  if  destined,  as  seems 
possible,  to  be  an  era  of  reintegration  and  synthesis,  may  well 
be  entitled  that  of  Involution,  to  use  Mr.  Branford’s  pregnant 
term. 

But  synthesis  and  systematisation  are  not  a  crying  need  in  the 
realm  of  science  alone.  They  are  also  obviously  lacking  in  every 
department  and  w'alk  of  life.  The  ancient  w-eights  and  measures 
are  growing  obsolete  and  the  new  standards  are  still  to  create. 
Alike  in  education,  politics,  and  religion  we  find  the  same  spirit 
of  analysis,  of  specialisation,  of  individualism  run  mad,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  no  longer  any  definite  norm  to  appeal  to,  any 
common  ground  of  authority,  any  universally  accepted  moral 
tribunal,  but  a  welter  of  anarchy,  a  chaos  of  conflicting  views,  a 
maelstrom  of  one-sided  private,  or  at  most  coterie  judgments. 
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For  the  coterie,  which  is* only  a  pseudo-group,  is  the  last  phase 
in  the  evolution  of  one-sided  individualism.  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  present  w^ar  is  due  to  the  lack  of  some  general  ground 
of  agreement ;  some  common  standard  of  right  and  wron^ 
deferred  to  by  all  the  nations  concerned ;  some  immaterial  Areo- 
pagus  before  which  even  the  Eumenides  are  compelled  to  appear? 
The  evil  is  evidently  world-wide.  Is  there  any  remedy? 

The  real  systematisation  of  science,  the  restratification  of  the 
at  present  disrupted  principles  in  ethics,  politics,  and  even 
religion  can  only  come  about,  and  then  only  extremely  slowly, 
by  the  creation  of  some  definite  clearing-house  and  exchange,  in 
which  the  ideals  of  every  civilised  nation,  its  principles  and  its 
practices,  can  be  propounded,  discussed,  compared,  and  appraised, 
and  out  of  them  something  really  international  evolved,  whereby 
also  a  sense  of  wwld-citizenship  and  of  our  common  humanitv 
would  be  stimulated  into  consciousness.  It  is  not  well  known 
in  this  country  how  of  recent  years  even  such  art  apparently 
abstract  matter  as  science  had  become  in  Germany  so  Chauvin¬ 
istic  that  a  more  or  less  deliberate  boycott  was  maintained  in  its 
scientific  journals  of  inventions  and  discoveries  elsewhere.  Again, 
owing  to  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  nationality,  a  thoroughly 
natural  and  justifiable  thing  in  itself,  the  universities  throughout 
the  world  have  become  ever  increasingly  nationalist,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  gains  and  losses.  This  growth  is  probably  most  evident 
in  the  WTiting  of  national  history,  which,  being  as  it  were  to  each 
nation  as  a  sort  of  lay  Bible,  inevitably  takes  its  colour  from  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  In  fact,  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  the  spirit 
of  Western  learning  is  in  some  respects  far  more  parochial  than 
it  w’as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  wdien  the  ties  between  the  universities 
rather  resembled  those  still  existing  to-day  between  the  religious 
houses  of  any  Catholic  order. 

When  people  have  not  been  Chauvinist  they  have  too  often 
been  cosmopolitan.  But  a  cosmo{>olitanism  emptied  of  all  loc?l 
and  national  patriotism  can  never  compose  differences  between 
nations,  which  are  based  on  real  and  vital  distinctions  which  such 
cosmopolitanism  starts  by  ignoring.  If  world-citizenship  is  ever 
to  cease  to  be  a  pale  and  ineffectual  thing,  it  must  include, 
recognise,  and  transcend  these  very  differences.  In  a  word,  it 
must  not  be  the  greatest  common  measure  of  a  few  stray  qualities 
apparently  common  to  all,  a  sort  of  minimum  of  humanity,  but 
rather  the  least  common  multiple  of  their  principal  virtues,  or 
humanity  raised  to  its  highest  terms. 

But  where  can  we  find  the  exchange  and  mart,  the  clearing¬ 
house,  for  the  comparison  and  classification  of  those  virtues? 
The  answer  of  the  author  of  Janus  and  Vesta  is  in  a  world 
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university,  of  which  he  thus  indicates  some  of  the  principal 
functions  : — 

"To  re-right  world  history  as  well  as  to  re-write  it  :  to  fix  a  universal 
origin  for  world  history  dates;  to  organise  a  truly  representative  world 
library;  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  universal  money  (an  idea  put  forward 
bv  Scaniffi  so  far  back  as  1582,  and  advocated  strongly  bj-  Comte), 
the  supreme  tem[)oral  invention  of  man;  to  organise  a  uniform,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  impartial  organ  of  international  journalism  through  which 
nation  can  speak  honestly  to  nation;  to  select  from  ancient  or  existing 
tongues  a  world  language  as  its  instrument,  to  become  the  supreme  spiritual 
creation  of  man ;  to  evolve  world  science  .  .  . ;  to  organise  universal  exhibi¬ 
tions,  educational,  artistic,  and  scientific,  of  regional  design  and  town 
planning;  to  recreate  the  ancient  Olympian  festivals;  to  inspire  world  art; 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  world  literature  and  a  world  religion ; 
and  to  send  forth  sages,  organisers,  architects,  artists,  journalists,  arbitrators, 
teachers  and  missionaries,  men  and  women  alike,  each  of  whom  has  learnt 
to  harmonise  nobly  cosmopolitanism  with  patriotism,  and  civic  passion  with 
both.” ' 

Among  many  other  interesting  |X)ints  the  author,  basing  his 
ideas  on  Eastern  practices,  advocates  the  desirability  of  a  man 
taking  up  his  education  again  at  maturity,  middle  age,  senes¬ 
cence,  or  even  old  age,  the  education,  of  course,  dealing  with  the 
problems  and  interests  of  each  stage  of  life.  European  education 
has  hitherto  merely  catered  for  the  adolescent,  and  still  more 
recently  for  the  child  as  such,  though  certain  branches  of  research 
do  engage  the  attention  of  the  man  of  twenty-five.  Perhaps  the 
present  writer  may  emphasise  here  the  immense  benefit  derived 
from  such  a  return  to  the  university  after  a  certain  experience 
of  life,  which  in  his  case  occurred  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  The 
idea  has,  of  course,  never  died  out  in  the  religious  world.  The 
Recluses  of  Port  Royal,  who  often  spent  four  months  or  more 
within  its  precincts,  find  their  parallel  in  the  frequency  of  the 
present-day  “retreats,”  while  the  summer  schools  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  here  and  in  America  represent  an  embryonic  beginning 
of  the  same  idea.  At  any  rate,  here  is  a  possible  alternative  to 
the  cloister  for  the  disillusioned  or  for  the  blase  millionaire  who 
none  the  less  desires  to  start  life  again.  The  whole  idea  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  interesting,  since  real  life  does  not  end  at  twenty,  to 
the  sound  of  marriage  bells,  as  it  does  in  the  third-rate  romance. 
On  the  contrary,  each  stage  of  life  has  its  quicksands  and  its 
crises,  and  a  study  of  the  problems  of  each  age,  by  the  persons 
who  had  gone  through  or  were  going  through  that  age,  would  be 
of  extraordinary  value  in  sifting  out  and  codifying  the  wisdom 
appropriate  to  it.  At  present — till  we  have  been  through  the 
seven  ages  of  man,  we  are  apt,  whether  at  fifteen,  twenty-five, 
or  thirty-five,  to  regard  the  rest  of  life  as  a  more  or  less  un¬ 
it)  Part  of  this  chapter  has  already  appeared  in  the  American  Forum. 
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differentiated  whole  leading  from  the  age  at  which  we  stand  to 
ultimate  senility  and  decay.  We  do  not  realise  the  possibilities 
beyond  twenty-one  of  mental  growth  and  regeneration,  much  less 
of  physical,  in  spite  of  the  apparition  of  a  Cornaro  or  a  Fletcher. 
Yet  if  we  really  believe  in  such  doctrines  life  can  always  remain 
a  surprise  packet  to  the  child  who  should  never  be  dead  in  us. 

One  of  the  supreme  functions  of  such  a  university  would  be 
the  training  of  international  arbiters.  It  is  on  the  existence  of 
a  body  of  such  trained  jjersons  that  will  ultimately  dej^end  in  the 
future  w’hether  we  live  in  a  state  of  war,  or  “wardom,”  which 
implies  living  in  expectation  of  war.  Present  diplomacy  all  over 
the  world  is,  largely  through  no  fault  of  its  owm,  unequal  to  its 
task.  When  everything  of  imjx)rtance  took  place  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  king’s  jjalace  it  was  |X)ssible  for  the  diplomacy  which 
had  received  its  training  there  to  adjust  international  differences 
cn  pleine  connaissance  de  cause — as  plenipotentiary  in  knowledge 
as  well  as  in  power.  To-day  the  diplomat  is  too  often  only  a 
civil  servant  at  the  end  of  a  live  wire,  while  the  existence  and 
interests  of  nations  have  become  so  extraordinarily  complex  that 
we  need  arbiters  who  know"  their  ow’ii  country  thoroughly  and 
have  specialised  in  the  know"ledgc  of  at  least  one  other  country. 
A  world  university  wmuld  supply  those  parts  of  the  training  which 
could  no  longer  be  acquired  in  royal  courts. 

But  the  need  of  domestic  arbiters  is  equally  necessary  in  every 
land  if  civil  war  is  not  to  add  its  horrors  to  those  of  foreign. 
Such  arbiters,  as  Mr.  Branford  indicates,  require  a  special  train¬ 
ing,  not  only  in  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  country,  but 
also  in  the  current  ideas  and  actual  conditions  of  living  of  those 
between  whom  they  have  to  arbitrate,  whether  governing  or 
governed,  employer  or  wwkman. 

He  points  out  that  the  great  arbiters  of  the  IMiddle  -\ges,  like 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  owed  their  unique  position  to  having 
actually  experienced  the  privations  and  hardships  of  the  humblest, 
while  trained  at  the  same  time  in  the  qualities  and  traditions  of 
the  ruling  classes.  The  model  arbiter,  in  fact,  might  take  for 
his  motto  the  saying  of  Horace:  “Mrdta  tulit  fecitque,  puer, 
sudavit  et  alsit.”  Something  must  be  done  in  this  country  to 
bring  the  governing  classes  and  the  governed  more  together.  To 
take  one  concrete  instance,  our  University  Settlements  ought  not 
to  be  merely  offshoots  of  the  universities,  but  social  laboratories 
in  which  those  undergraduates  or  graduates  who  desired  to  become 
future  mediators  should  pass  an  apprenticeship.  Formerly  the 
children  of  the  governing  classes,  at  least  in  the  country,  mixed 
far  more  with  the  children  of  their  dependents,  both  in  early 
years  and  at  the  little  country  grammar  school  whither  they  were 
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sent,  and  where  squire’s  son  and  farmer’s  son  sat  side  by  side. 
To-day  they  are  carefully  shepherded  off  through  the  whole  cf 
their  educational  career  from  the  private  school,  through  the  big 
public  school  and  university.  The  leader  who  knows  fiis  followers, 
be  he  Alexander  the  Great  in  Baluchistan,  or  Joffre  in  Dahomey, 
will  get  them  to  follow  him  to  the  death,  but  he  must  have  known 
them  and  shared  to  some  extent  their  life  and  realised  their  point 
of  view.  This  is  the  great  lesson  indeed  of  the  trenches  to-day, 
the  daily  miracle  one  migKt  say.  All  aristocracy  is  based  on 
service,  of  which  Ich  Dicn  is  the  motto  of  the  Sovereign,  the 
supreme  servant  and  master  of  all.  It  may  be  feudal,  it  may  be 
professional,  it  may  even  be  amateur  in  the  highest  sense,  but 
service  is  its  sufficient  and  sole  justification.  By  serving,  a  Hog- 
warden  may  become  a  Howard  ;  for  lack  of  it,  a  Bohun  may 
become  a  simple  labourer. 

In  a  chapter  of  encyclop;edic  learning  Mr.  Branford  shows 
that  the  university  has,  in  the  course  of  its  history,  gone  through 
sundry  evolutions,  during  which,  while  throwing  out  many 
new  ramifications  under  the  influence  of  modern  specialism, 
it  has  lost  some  of  its  more  fruitful  branches,  notably  in  respect 
to  the  arts  and  crafts  and  hygiene,  as  well  as  in  that  inter¬ 
dependence  and  close  intercommunion  which  existed  at  different 
periods  of  its  history  between  the  various  branches  to  he  found 
in  each  individual  university.  Thus  in  some  of  the  most  ancient 
schools  and  universities,  like  Memphis  and  Babylon,  and  even 
later  as  in  Alexandria,  philosophy  f^nd  theology  were  in  close 
contact  with  art  and  industry,  a  connection  that  exercised  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  both.  The  ordinary  reader  may  smile  at  our 
talking  about  Egyptian  universities.  He  probably  does  not  know- 
that  the  very  name  chemistry,  which  somehow  has  such  a  modern 
look,  was  originally  Scientia  Chemim,  Chimi  being  the  ancient 
name  for  Egypt.  In  Egypt,  again,  a  special  study  w-as  made  of 
hygiene,  especially  on  its  preventive  and  prophylactic  side  (a 
matter  which  is  only  once  more  coming  into  prominence  in  our 
universities).  It  likewise  held  a  high  position  in  the  Arabic 
universities,  in  w-hich  it  was  said  the  pen  of  the  doctor  was 
mightier  than  the  sw-ord.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Branford  suggests,  it 
“would  repay  the  medical  scientist  and  pharmacologist  imbued 
with  some  taste  of  anticpiarian  research  to  scrutinise  critically 
yet  hund)ly  hygienic  ciustoms,  medicaments,  and  religious  rites 
of  ancient  peoples.”  And  he  suggests  the  Egyptian  reverence 
for  the  cat  wms  based  on  its  enmity  to  the  rat,  carrier  of  the 
bubonic  plague,  while  the  necessity  of  equal  treatment  of  body 
and  soul  in  sickness,  as  w-as  often  upheld  by  these  peoples,  is 
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actually  being  borne  out  by  the  latest  discoveries  in  physiology. 
He  further  cites  other  ancient  universities  within  which  the  tine 
arts  flourished  in  unison  and  harmony  with  the  others,  and 
emphasises  the  need  of  studying  Eastern  lore,  and  Eastern  uni¬ 
versities  which  were  once  far  ahead  of  European  (the  truth  of 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  was  taught  in  some  of  them 
centuries  before  the  discovery  of  Copernicus).  He  insists  on  the 
high  indebtedness  of  chemistry  to  alchemy,  and  of  astronomy  to 
astrology,  and  regrets  as  a  man  of  science  their  unfortunate 
separation  whereby  these  valuable  sciences  have  been  handed  over 
to  quacks  with  all  their  valuable  symbolism.  Their  divorce  has 
directly  led  to  the  divorce  of  man  “from  his  ancient  patrimony 
of  reverent  co-operation  and  sympathetic  soul  communion  with 
the  more  recondite  revolutions  of  natural  phenomena  ” — thereby 
largely  dehumanising  scientific  learning  through  the  influence  of 
a  purely  materialised  science.  Is  not  here  the  finger  laid  on  the 
source  of  much  of  our  modern  day  materialism?  We  have,  in  a 
word,  lost  our  reverence  for  Nature.  Or,  as  Mr.  Branford  puts 
it,  we  have  got  to  rediscover  our  “vital  relationship”  to  mother 
earth,  a  sublime  truth  never  wholly  lost  in  our  own  English 
poetical  tradition,  of  which  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  exponents. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
Saracenic  universities  was  Ibn  Khaldun’s  conception  of  a 
Universal  History,  of  which  a  new  edition  is  so  much  needed 
to-day.  Other  universities  from  which  we  may  learn  are 
Salerno,  with  its  women  doctors ;  Salamanca  (founded  circa 
1235),  the  earliest  Bairopean  university  to  give  degrees  in 
music,  though  Chinese  schools  had  at  least  1,000  years  before 
Christ  included  the  science  and  art  of  music  in  the  education 
of  statesmen  and  administrators,  and  we  with  our  boasted  pro¬ 
gress  are  still  wrangling  about  its  possible  admission  to  London 
University  !  Other  universities  that  have  much  to  teach  us  are 
Vienna,  with  its  artistic  crafts ;  Leipzig,  wuth  its  law  and  printing 
growing  out  of  the  needs  of  its  international  fair  ;  Prague,  at  one 
time  a  world  university  and  mediator  between  rival  races ;  and  so 
on  till  we  come  to  the  American  universities,  with  their  flourishing 
faculties  in  architecture,  pharmacy,  agriculture,  and  the  like, 
which  in  too  many  of  our  universities  are  still  struggling  for  exist¬ 
ence.  Some  of  them  until  comparatively  recently  seemed  to  regard 
agriculture  as  equivalent  to  keeping  pigs  in  their  back-garden. 

The  moral  of  this  long  catalogue  of  which  w^e  have  given  the 
barest  excerpts  is  plain— that  the  ideal  university  should  be  in 
the  world  but  not  of  it,  a  cloister  to  which  all  the  world  can  come, 
which  contains  alike  recluses  and  friars,  recluses  who  pursue 
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I  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  carrying  their  knowledge  to  the  stars, 
and  friars  who  carry  it  to  the  market-place,  a  miniature  of  the 
world,  or,  rather,  an  ideal  of  the  world,  while  the  world  should 
be  a  realisation  of  the  university.  It  should  therefore  contain, 
as  a  sort  of  Pantheon  of  all  the  divinised  activities  of  the  world, 
not  merely  faculties  of  language  and  science,  but  of  industry  and 
the  arts  and  crafts,  for  science  and  industry  are  naturally  depen¬ 
dent  on  one  another  for  their  progress,  industry  supplying  the 
subject-matter  for  problems,  and  science  providing  their  solution, 
and  again  by  its  discoveries  making  new  industries  possible. 

1  Moreover,  the  arts  and  crafts  by  their  progress  are  ever  setting 
a  higher  ideal  to  industry,  being,  as  it  were,  the  right  hand  of 
industry,  since  it  is  literally  the  human  hand  that  sets  its  ideal 
model  and  unattainable  standard  to  the  machine. 

Nay,  more,  each  of  these  three  great  divisions — language, 
science,  and  craft — has  evolved  a  great  culture  of  its  own  under 
the  threefold  aspect  of  language  culture,  nature  culture,  and  craft 
culture.  So  that  each  of  them,  if  properly  taught  in  connection 
with  the  other  two,  provides  a  really  humanistic  training  as  well 
as  the  requisite  specialism,  whether  in  law  or  theology,  in  medi¬ 
cine  or  science  applied  to  industry,  or  agriculture,  or  in  archi¬ 
tecture  or  music.  Hence  not  only  in  the  university,  but  in  the 
grade  of  education  below,  we  need  also  the  same  threefold 
division  with  many  sub-varieties  of  those  three  forms  of  cultural 
education  duly  intermingled,  providing  for  the  pupils  who  excel 
in  language  or  literature,  in  science  or  nature  study,  or  possess 
constructive  or  artistic  ability.  We  thus  ensure  that  the  pupil 
is  developed  more  or  less  according  to  his  natural  bent,  and  that 
1  his  citizenship  and  humanity  are  alike  fostered  by  the  emotional 
and  aesthetic  influences  that  arise  out  of  the  particular  studies 
he  pursues.  The  school  must  indeed  be  a  place  where  he  may 
admire  and  wonder  at  the  achievements  of  the  past,  not  only  in 
literature,  but  also  in  science  and  art.  For  the  dream  creates 
the  drama,  and  only  if  w’e  enable  our  young  men  to  dream  wull 
they  be  capable  of  realising  later  their  dreams  in  letters,  in 
crucibles,  or  in  stone.  A  craft  faculty  in  the  university  would 
not  only  fertilise  and  itself  be  fertilised  by  the  other  subjects, 
but  it  would  bring  the  university  into  sympathetic  contact  with 
the  industrial  work  of  the  masses.  Some  may  doubt  of  this 
intimate  connection  between  art  of  the  highest  type  and  philo¬ 
sophical  and  religious  beliefs.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
I  early  Italian  painting  before  the  Keformation,  and  a  still  better 

(instance  is  that  of  the  famous  Chinese  school  of  flower  painting, 
which  at  two  different  epochs  (a.d.  618-907  and  a.d.  960-1280) 
^  was  intensely  and  directly  influenced  by  two  successive  schools 
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of  contemplative  thought.  As  a  contrast  to  this  we  may  take  the 
inspired  ugliness  of  modern  German  architecture  which  shows  in 
its  worship  of  force  a  direct  relationship  with  the  schools  of 
Treitschke  and  Nietzsche. 

The  interpenetration  of  humanism  and  technology  has  already 
taken  place  to  some  extent  in  American  universities  and  higher 
technical  schools.  It  prevents  the  technologist  becoming  a  mere 
specialist,  while  the  literary  professor,  being  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  craftsman,  sees  the  cultural  side  of  the  craft 
and  its  possible  developments.  Mr.  Branford  further  anticipates 
the  resurrection  of  the  travelling  scholar  of  whom  the  great 
exemplars  are  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  Herodotus  and  id^schylus. 
In  some  cases  the  travellers  will  be  merchants  or  craftsmen  as 
well,  and  thus  act  as  interpreters  not  merely  of  the  literature 
or  philosophy  of  the  far  country  they'  visit,  but  also  of  its  fine 
arts,  its  domestic  and  social  life,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
For  he  who  has  only  studied  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  a 
people  and  not  their  life  and  activities,  whether  in  history  or  on 
the  spot,  only  knows  the  ideal  and  not  the  reality. 

The  most  profound  chapter  in  the  book,  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  whose  writings  on  mathematics  have  already  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  and  Eussian,  is  devoted  to  the  delimitation  of 
the  respective  spheres  of  mathematics  and  mysticism,  or  of 
secular  and  sacred  knowledge — the  ignoring  of  which  is  probably 
the  root  cause  of  much  of  the  present-day  gachis  of  thought  and 
unrest  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  worlds.  Science,  according 
to  the  author,  is  secular,  Truth  is  sacred.  Science  discovers  facts 
and  obeys  the  canons  of  logical  consistency.  Truth  creates  its  own 
laws  and  reveals  them.  The  facts  of  Science  melt  under  Time, 
the  Myths  of  Truth  abide  its  pressure.  Science  is  the  knowledge 
of  form  and  Truth  of  spirit,  which  is  the  infinite  in  knowledge. 
Science  is  predominantly  a  male  product.  Truth  a  female.  Yet 
the  sexes  being  hermaphrodite  can  participate  in  the  discovery 
of  each.  Man  is  at  once  a  mechanism,  an  organism  and  a  spirit, 
and  so  has  power  to  make  discoveries  in  all  these  realms.  Mathe¬ 
matics,  the  Queen  of  Science,  pits  alone  in  her  chamber  silently 
weaving  her  web  of  thought,  and  yet  the  results  of  her  most 
recondite  discoveries  may,  like  the  dethronement  of  Euclid  by  trans¬ 
cendental  geometry,  presage  social  anarchy  and  the  fall  of  kingdoms, 
for  mathematics  is  the  science  of  all  secular  knowledge,  and  when 
one  part  of  it  is  dethroned,  then  all  the  human  organisation  based 
on  those  particular  axioms  is  also  doomed ,  since  men  live  by  prin¬ 
ciple  unconsciously  in  times  of  peace,  consciously  in  times  of  un¬ 
rest,  when  the  foundations  of  all  are  called  in  question.  Nor  is 
Euclid  the  only  ancient  prop  and  pillar  that  shows  signs  of  break- 
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ijjfy  down  under  modern  stress.  We  begin  to  feel  the  need  of  some 
new  calculus  of  life,  as  biology  and  psychology  are  gradually 
showing  the  insufficiency  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  to  solve  our 
latter-day  problems.  Who  knows  if  it  may  not  itself  be  surpassed 
bv  some  transcendental  logic — not,  of  course,  abolished,  but 
transcended  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  Gospel  did  not  abolish  the 
Law,  but  fulfilled  it. 

Nothing  can,  in  fact,  withstand  the  high  explosive  power  of 
ideas.  Like  the  dust  from  Krakatoa,  they  are  carried  countless 
times  round  the  world. 

Mr.  Branford  gives,  in  fact,  a  singularly  enlightening  example 
of  the  volcanic  powers  of  an  idea,  especially  when  it  has  been 
perverted.  One  of  the  world  consequences  of  our  conquest  of 
India  was  the  translation  by  the  scholars,  Colebrooke  and  Jones, 
of  part  of  the  classics  of  a  people  whom  our  forefathers  disdained 
to  study.  Their  influence  flowed  through  Schelling,  Schlegel, 
and  Schopenhauer  on  to  Nietzsche  and  even  to  Treitschke.  The 
ultimate  identification  by  Indian  philosophy  of  man  wdth  the 
universal  found  its  final  incarnation  in  the  superman  of  Nietzsche, 
unbalanced  by  the  equally  necessary  and  complementary  doctrine 
of  his  utter  insignificance.  This  and  other  Indian  doctrines, 
notably  that  of  the  evolution  of  bodies,  combining  with  Dar¬ 
winism  and  other  explosive  factors,  has  produced  the  partfcular 
type  of  German  mentality  that  has  rendered  war  inevitable.  A 
deeper  draught  from  the  same  well  of  wdsdom  w’ould  have  pre¬ 
vented  such  an  explosion  and  may  yet  provide  the  healing  potion. 

The  book  will  attract  and  equally  certainly  repel  people  of  many 
different  minds.  It  will  attract  them  because  it  recognises  their 
point  of  view’.  It  will  repel  them  because  they  will  be  annoyed 
to  find  their  central  thought  by  no  means  the  central  thought 
of  the  hook,  but  only  as  one  of  a  large  cluster  of  nebulae  ;  yet  its 
merits  have  already  been  recognised  abroad,  as  it  is  being 
translated  into  French  by  ]M.  Izoulet,  Professor  of  Sociology  at 
the  College  de  France,  and  an  American  edition  is  in  preparation. 
Theologians  will  be  pleased  at  the  re-affirmation  on  scientific 
grounds  of  the  trijfie  nature  of  man  ;  law’yers  at  the  stress  laid 
on  the  development  of  law  ;  doctors  at  the  engaging  vistas  opened 
on  their  subject  (there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  wl\ole  new’  treatment 
of  nervous  diseases  on  a  single  page).  The  mathematician 
will  find  here  unfolded  his  latest  discoveries ;  the  mystic  will 
rejoice  in  the  justification  of  his  deepest  intuitions,  and  the  his¬ 
torian  at  the  elevation  of  his  subject  to  the  foremost  place  as 
world  history.  The  statesmen,  the  politicians,  the  employer,  the 
trades  unionist  will  find  much  to  ponder  over,  w’hile  the  artist 
and  craftsman  will  be  still  more  delighted  at  the  triumphant 
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rehabilitation  of  his  art  or  craft  in  the  pantheon  of  civilisation. 
Here  are  suggestions  for  solving  the  thorny  problems  of  bicameral 
government,  of  syndicalism,  and  of  the  rival  claims  of  con¬ 
sumer  and  producer.  Here  alike  is  a  vindication  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  East  and  the  pragmatism  of  the  West ;  here  is  the  promise 
of  a  great  spiritual  renascence  in  which  science  not  only  will 
co-operate,  but  from  which  it  should  also  profit.  Here,  again,  is 
to  be  found  a  possible  Eirenicon  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
two  sexes,  under  the  joint  aegis  of  Janus  and 'Vesta.  And  yet 
the  bare  enumeration  of  these  important  problems  only  raises 
a  tithe  of  the  jxrints  dealt  with  or  raised  by  the  author.  It  leaves 
altogether  out  of  account  a  whole  system  of  the  most  profound 
metaphysics.  The  present  article  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  excursion 
among  the  lower  foothills  of  a  majestic  range  of  thought  that 
stretches  out  summit  behind  suinmit  and  peak  after  peak  like  the 
marvellous  panorama  of  the  Himalayas. 

If  science  and  poetry  are  the  twin  breasts  that  give  suck  to 
philosophy,  then  jMr.  Branford’s  book  may  be  said  to  be  equally 
inspired  from  these  tw’o  sources,  being  equally  devoted  to  the 
recovery  of  the  accumulated  lore  of  the  past  and  to  the  predic¬ 
tion  and  prophecy  of  the  future. 

Hence  the  style  ranges  from  the  mere  recapitulation  of  sig¬ 
nificant  if  pedestrian  facts  to  strange  mystic  heights  according 
as  the  mood  of  the  writer  changes.  Some  might  be  disposed  to 
find  fault  wdth  these  long  rhythmical  sentences,  whose  sweep 
at  times  recalls  the  undulations  of  an  Atlantic  roller,  although 
in  others  more  accustomed  to  philosophic  adventure  they  may 
produce  a  singular  feeling  of  exhilaration.  The  criticisms  of  the 
former  seem,  in  fact,  hardly  better  founded  than  those  of  a 
landsman  who  experiences  the  effects  of  an  Atlantic  swell  for  the 
first  time.  His  own  distressful  feelings  and  premonitions  pre¬ 
clude  him  from  offering  any  sound  judgment  on  the  aesthetic 
aspect  of  the  seascape.  The  truth  is  that  under  the  dual  influence 
of  the  machine  and  analytic  science,  the  one  quickening  up  the 
tempo  of  our  sentences  and  the  other  dissecting  our  thoughts 
into  their  smallest  component  parts,  we  have  become  quite 
unused  to  the  long,  sweeping,  synthetic  periods  so  common  in  the 
prose  wTiters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  Hooker  or 
Descartes.  Similarly,  the  minuet  and  the  pavane  of  those 
spacious  days  are  represented  by  the  modern  tango  and  rag-time. 
Yet  if  the  thought  is  long,  sweeping,  and  comprehensive,  surely 
the  language  which  serves  as  its  vesture  may  be  equally  long  and 
sweeping.  Our  present  style  is  far  too  much  a  matter  of  snap¬ 
shots,  wdiich  even  when  successful  have  all  the  jerkincss  of  the 
cinema.  We  have  scored  many  passages  for  quotation  in  Janus 
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and  Vesta,  but  in  order  to  avoid  arousing  mental  sea-sickness  in 
anv  of  our  readers  we  have  selected  the  following  passage,  which 
is  also  specially  apix)site  at  the  present  time.  Here  is  a  funeral 
oration  that  would  seem  to  challenge  comparison  wdth  some  of 
the  finest  we  possess  by  its  pregnancy  and  its  poignancy,  its 
brevity,  and  its  sublimity.  But  even  in  spite  of  the  hurried 
ttmes  we  live  in,  it  must  be  read  at  least  twdce  for  some  of  its 
many  beauties  to  be  realised.  We  give  it  for  the  sake  of  clear¬ 
ness  in  the  setting  in  w^hich  it  first  appeared  : — 

"  To  pay  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  wo  living  meet  here  to-day. 

“  From  the  bounteous  womb  of  our  great  Motherland  those  dead  heroes 
received  the  gift  of  life.  That  gift,  in  her  defence  from  foreign  foes,  they 
rendered  back. 

“For  us  they  faced  the  terrors  of  Death;  but  such  things  veil  from  us 
their  inner  meaning. 

“  .\11  great  things  and  good  hath  God  seen  fit  in  His  infinite  wi.sdom  to 
offer  to  our  mortal  eyes  in  forms  that  repel  and  chill  our  feeble  hearts; 
whereas  the  garb  of  evil  draws  us  as  with  enchantment.  Our  finiteness 
comprehends  not  the  peerless  gift  God  offers,  but  in  moments  of  exaltation 
of  soul  and  ecstasy  of  body,  the  immortal  spirit  of  man  pierces  through 
the  dread  form  and  sees  with  the  inner  eye  the  majestic  figure  of  the  All- 
Beautiful.  Beh.ind  the  veil  of  Death  appears  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness, 
so  compelling  that  the  spirit  would  fain  abide  therewith  for  ever. 

“  At  that  supreme  moment,  when  Death  meets  Life,  Man  rises  to  the 
pinnacle  of  heroism,  and  achieves  his  immortality. 

“  So  came  Death  to  those  brave  ones  whom  we  here  in  all  reverence 
commemorate.  In  his  embrace  they  consecrated  Life. 

“  Their  grave  is  the  bosom  of  universal  Mother-Earth  and  their  vault 
is  the  starry  firmament  of  Heaven.  In  the  spirit  of  each  lives  the  spirit 
of  Earth.  Dust  we  are,  and  to  dust  we  all  return.  But  every  smallest 
particle  of  that  priceless  dust  enfolds  within  itself  a  very  galaxy  of  stars, 
and  this  God-created  body  thrills  everlastingly  in  ways  that  we  comprehend 
not,  but  yet  can  apprehend,  with  the  magic  of  matter,  the  miracle  of  life, 
and  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  individuality  of  man. 

“  The  Resurrection  is  not  a  tale  that  is  told  :  not  a  fable  whose  truth  is 
fled;  but  a  great  vision  of  the  Spirit  that  dwells  imperishable  and  divine 
in  the  secret  heart  of  each. 

“  Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young.  Let  us  weep  no  longer  then,  for 
those  that  are  fallen,  but  enshrine  in  our  hearts  the  deeds  they  did  for 
us,  and  let  their  spirits  breathe  sweetly  into  ours  the  sublime  truth  that 
Death  is  no  evil. 

“  Then,  not  in  vain,  shall  the  Motherland  in  her  need  call  unto  us  that 
remain  to  face  our  duty  on  the  battlefield  of  life,  ever  faithful  soldiers  of 
God.  F’or  the  ancient  saying  stands  fast :  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to 
magnify  the  glory  of  God  and  through  suffering  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever.” 


Cloduesley  Brereton. 
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The  question  of  legitimation  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  by 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents  is  one  that  has  long 
been  discussed. 

From  the  age  of  the  Emperor  Constantine — the  fourth  century 
— down  to  the  present  time  jurisconsult  and  canonist,  casuist  and 
historian,  have  debated  the  simple  problem  presented  by  the 
proposition  which  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  article. 

To  those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  inherent 
obstinacy  of  mankind  in  relation  to  established  rules  this  fact,  of 
itself,  w’ould  present  cause  for  wonder,  since  legitimation  of  issue 
would  reasonably  seem  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
legal  and  moral  rehabilitation  of  the  parents.  But,  this  position 
notwithstanding,  the  question  still  remains  an  open  one,  and  in 
England  and  Wales  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  travelled  beyond 
the  confines  of  a  priori  argument.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
now  proposed  to  deal  briefly  but  comprehensively  with  the 
problem,  in  the  belief  that  adequate  explanation  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  affecting  it  will  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  a  change 
in  a  system  which  imposes  a  quasi-criminal  status  on  those  who 
are  in  no  respect  blamew’orthy.  At  the  outset  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  writer  does  not  contend  that  the  conditions  of  sexual 
morality  in  England  and  Wales  have  been  materially  affected  by 
the  prevailing  war — at  the  present-  moment. 

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  statistics  it  would  be  futile 
to  do  so  ;  but,  all  the  same,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  close  of  the  war  will  discover  in  existence  very  many  children 
who,  in  law,  will  be  deemed  filii  nuUitis.  If  this  be  so,  and  if 
any  particular  time  w'ere  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  stated 
proposed  explanation,  it  would  be  the  present ;  but,  in  any  case, 
it  is  thought  that  the  importance  of  the  problem  would  furnish 
a  satisfactory  justification  for  its  treatment  at  any  time.  In  this 
belief  the  writer  will  now'  proceed  to  set  forth  the  main  con¬ 
siderations  affecting  the  problem. 

“Legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage”  is,  as  has  been  stated, 
no  new  thing  in  the  annals  of  the  w'orld.  Its  entry  into  the 
domain  of  practical  politics  is  contemporaneous  with  the  extension 
to  human  institutions  of  the  divine  precepts  of  Christianity ;  it 
formed  part  of  the  reformative  legislation  of  the  first  Christian 
Emperor  of  Rome ;  it  was  recognised  in  the  great  law  scheme 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
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Indeed,  throughout  many  centuries  it  stands  out  either  as  a 
legislative  fact  or  as  a  subject  for  the  attention  of  those  to  whom 
the  well-being  of  peoples  is  a  matter  of  interest. 

Bv  legislation  introduced  by  Constantine,  a.d.  335,  it  was 
provided  that  the  children  of  a  Eoman  citizen  and  his  free-born 
“concubine”  should,  on  the  marriage  of  their  parents,  become 
ipso  facto  subject  to  the  patria  potestas,  that  is  legitimate — siii  ac. 
legitimi. 

This  provision  was  repealed  a.d.  476,  but  Justinian,  a.d.  529, 
revived  and  amplified  it,  while  differentiating  between  the  cases 
of  the  children  of  concubinage  and  those  of  promiscuity. 

Such  was  the  Eoman  law  in  its  maturity  in  relation  to  this 
matter — a  fact  which  it  is  necessary  to  state,  not  only  because 
it  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  history,  but  also  because  the 
Eoman  Law  formed  the  basis  of  those  ecclesiastical  rules  which 
are  known  as  the  Canon  Law’. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  also  necessary 
to  proceed  with  caution  in  comparing  any  part  of  the  Eoman 
law  as  to  marriage  w’ith  the  law  of  England  applicable  thereto. 
This  is  so  because  the  two  systems  have  practically  nothing  in 
common  on  the  subject. 

The  Eoman  marriage,  from  the  earliest  times  and  w’ith  but 
negligible  exceptions,  w’as  essentially  the  physical  association  at 
will  of  a  man  and  a  wnman.  It  needed  not  the  sanction  of  the 
State  for  either  its  inception  or  its  termination.  Its  restrictive 
conditions  were  those  of  status. 

Divorce  by  mutual  consent  was,  except  in  the  reign  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  unfettered;  repudiation  of  the  marriage  by  one  of  the 
two  parties  was  always  allow’cd — unfettered  during  the  Eepublic 
and  afterwards  subject  to  certain  penalties  in  certain  cases.  The 
status  of  the  married  w’oman  and  of  the  concubine  qud  marriage 
were  similar,  merely  differing  in  either  case  in  respect  of  dignity 
and  the  matter  of  legitimacy  of  issue.  The  English  marriage  is 
an  affair  of  State,  and,  in  the  view  of  many,  a  sacrament. 

Notw’o  institutions  could  differ  more  completely,  both  in  essence 
and  detail,  than  the  Eoman  marriage  and  the  English  marriage, 
and  therefore  it  is  that,  in  this  article,  any  statement  as  to 
Eoman  law  thereon  must  be  regarded  as  only  an  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  practical  nation  treated  a  certain  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  sexes  in  distant  ages. 

It  is  true  that  the  Canon  law  was  based  upon  the  Eoman  law, 
but  the  effect  of  the  latter  upon  the  common  law*  of  England 
was  inconsiderable ;  and,  moreover,  the  ecclesiastical  concep¬ 
tion  of  marriage  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Eoman  law. 

Taking  an  instance  as  an  illustration  of  these  statements,  the 
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Eoman  law  legitimised  the  issue  of  concubinage  on  the  marriaae 
of  the  parents ;  the  Canon  law  extended  this  provision  to  all 
illegitimate  children  whose  parents,  at  the  time  of  procreation 
were  capable  of  contracting  marriage. 

The  law  of  England  does  not  permit  legitimation  by  sub¬ 
sequent  marriage.  But  it  is  not  proposed  to  attempt  to  consider 
the  effect  upon  the  law  of  England  of  either  the  Bom  an  law  or 
the  Canon  law  ;  the  subject  is  too  great  to  be  treated  in  an 
article  dealing  with  one  particular  English  institution. 

And  therefore  this  short  historical  summary  must  suffice. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  main  provisions  of  the  law  of  England 
as  to  this  subject  of  legitimation  of  issue. 

Briefly,  the  legal  position  is  as  follows  ;  If  a  child  is  born  to 
an  unmarried  couple  wdio,  subsequently  to  its  birth,  intermarry, 
the  legitimacy  of  the  child  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  father’s 
domicile.  If  the  father  was,  at  the  birth  of  the  child  and  at 
the  date  of  the  marriage,  “domiciled”  in  a  country  which 
permits  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage,  the  child  will  be 
recognised  by  English  law  as  legitimate  for  all  purposes  *other 
than  succession  to  real  estate  in  England,  Wales,  or  Ireland. 

The  “domicile”  of  a  person  is  distinct  from  his  “nationality” 
or  his  “residence,”  and  is  the  place  in  which  he  is  deemed  by 
law  to  have  his  home. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  this  difficult  branch  of  law, 

and  considerations  of  space  also  prevent  an  explanation  of  the 

reason  for  the  exception  as  to  real  estate. 

Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  observations,  it  may  be 

further  said  that  by  the  law  of  England  the  illegitimate  child 

of  a  man  domiciled  in  England  or  Wales  at  the  time  either  of 

the  birth  or  the  subsequent  marriage  is  not  and  cannot  be 

legitimised  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  its  father  and  its 

mother.  Such  a  child  is  in  law  filius  nullius. 

This  provision  of  law,  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  peculiar 

to  England  and  Wales,  nevertheless  does  not  generally  prevail. 

The  legal  systems  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Scotland,  and 

many  of  the  component  States  of  the  United  States  of  America 

accept  the  provisions  of  the  Canon  law  on  this  matter. 

Apart  from  Scotland,  many  of  the  colonies  and  dependencies 

of  the  British  Empire  follow  the  Canon  law — in  particular  the 

Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel  Islands,  British  Guiana,  Ceylon, 

South  Africa,  Cyprus,  the  Gold  Coast,  Malta,  Mauritius, 

Seychelles,  St.  Lucia,  Quebec,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 

South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand. 

^  .  .  .  • 
In  all  these  places  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage  is 

permitted,  either  simpliciter  on  the  act  of  marriage  or  sub 
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mdis,  by  virtue  of  custom,  Eoman-Dutch  law,  ordinance,  or 
statute. 

But  this  notwithstanding,  the  English  law  remains  unchanged. 

And  now  it  may  be  well  to  state  here  and  generally  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  an  illegitimate  child  and  its  parents  stand  in  relation 
to  that  law. 

A  child  not  born  in  wedlock  is  and  remains  in  law  films  nullius. 
His  mother  is  his  guardian  until  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  on 
her  request  the  natural  father  may  be  adjudged  “putative  father  ” 
and  ordered  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  a  week  to 
his  child’s  support  until  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  putative  father 
has  no  right  of  guardianship  unless  and  until  the  mother  dies. 

The  child  has  no  legal  obligation  to  either  his  father  or  his 
mother,  but  he  has  certain  statutory  rights — which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  later  and  which  do  not  confer  on  him  any  right  of 
succession. 

This,  broadly  speaking,  is  the  legal  position,  and  it  may  now 
be  asked  why,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  temporal  equities  of  the  case,  the  child  of  those  parents 
who,  by  marriage,  have  accomplished  their  legal  and  moral  re¬ 
habilitation,  should  not  himself  he  thereby  purified  of  the  taint 
conferred  on  him  by  the  fault  of  his  parents? 

The  answers  to  this  question  are  many,  and  the  writer  pro¬ 
poses  to  deal  with  them  in  their  order  and  briefly. 

He  will  not  on  this  occasion  refer  to  those  illegitimate 
children  whose  parents  have  not  intermarried,  for  their  condition 
presents  certain  points  of  difficulty  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
limited  class  with  which  this  article  purports  to  deal. 

The  first  reason  which  is  advanced  by  way  of  answer  to  the 
question  already  stated  is  concerned  with  the  provision  of  the 
Canon  law. 

It  is  said  that  such  is  based  on  historical  considerations,  and 
not  on  the  merits  of  the  dispensation  itself,  and  therefore  is 
not  an  example  necessarily  to  be  followed  by  Christian  nations. 

This  answer  is  but  partial,  but  it  merits  inquiry,  as  the  effect 
of  the  Canon  law  on  most  civilised  nations  has  been  great. 

However,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  undoubted  that  the 
early  Christian  Church,  in  adopting  and  extending  the  Roman 
law  as  to  legitimation,  did  so  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  would 
thereby  combat  successfully  the  institution  of  concubinage. 

But,  this  conceded,  it  is  very  far  from  being  proved  ex  concesso 
that  the  Church,  in  its  zeal  for  marriage,  did  not  realise  the 
great  importance  of  the  provision  as  a  measure  of  expediency 
and  moral  justice. 

And,  again,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  when  concubinage 
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ceased  to  be  a  national  institution  in  the  Roman  Empire,  a  desire  I 
to  counteract  its  influence  cannot  reasonably  be  held  to  afford  1 
a  motive  for  any  sensible  course  of  conduct.  1 

But  then  it  is  said  that  the  motive  that  actuated  the  Church  I 
was  a  resolve  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  root  out  sexual  immorality  | 
by  offering  rewards  for  Church-regulated  cohabitation.  | 

This  view  is  probably  justified,  but  its  adoption  would  not  i 
exclude  the  ascription  to  the  Church  of  an  indisposition  to  per-  I 
petuate  a  system  of  State  revenge  vicariously  administered  for  i 
anti-social  conduct  condoned  by  the  State.  * 

However,  as  has  been  said,  this  answer  is  partial,  and 
only  amounts  to  an  attempt  to  explain  away  the  attitude  of  a 
great  ecclesiastical  body  in  relation  to  the  question.  ; 

Another  answer  that  is  put  forward  is  that  any  tenderness 
shown  by  the  State  to  illegitimate  children  would  tend  to  un¬ 
favourably  affect  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  this  argument,  which  might  properly 
be  used  against  a  proposal  to  legitimise  all  illegitimate  children, 
is  not  available  against  a  proposal  to  erect  a  system  of  State 
rewards  for  converting  an  illegitimate  cohabitation  into  a  legiti¬ 
mate  married  life. 

.\nd,  further,  the  very  fact  that  the  Canon  law  recognised 
such  a  system  as  efficacious  in  the  interests  of  civic  morality  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  such  would  not  militate  against 
conditions  which  the  Church  regarded  as  sacramental. 

Another  answer  to  the  question  is  that  the  adoption  of  the 
reform  would  be  disastrous  to  the  continuance  of  “family  life." 

This  objection  seems  to  be  weighty,  but  on  examination  it  will 
be  found  that  it  is  rather  specious  than  substantial. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  basis  of  society 
in  England  and 'Wales  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  individual 
and  not  the  family. 

It  is  true  that  for  certain  purposes  of  administration  of  justice 
the  collective  responsibility  of  inhabitants  of  defined  areas  was, 
and  is,  insisted  upon  by  English  law. 

But,  this  conceded,  the  unit  of  English  social  life  has  always 
been  the  individual,  and  not,  as  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
family  represented  and  typified  by  the  paterfamilias. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  proper  limits  to  establish  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  by  argument  and  instance,  but  a  few  plain 
statements  will  tend  to  make  the  position  clear. 

In  Rome  the  identity  of  the  individuals  composing  a  family 
was  merged  in  that  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Indeed,  to  such 
an  extent  was  this  so  that  a  wife  of  the  member  of  a  family 
always  remained  in  the  power  of  the  head  of  her  original  family, 
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unless,  which  was  seldom  or  never  the  case,  she  passed  in  manum 
of  her  husband  and  became  little  more  than  his  chattel.  The 
children  of  members  of  the  family  were  under  the  power  of  the 
head,  and  occupied  a  position  nearer  to  that  of  a  slave  than  a 
ward. 

By  the  law  of  England  the  authority  of  a  husband  over  his 
wife  is  of  so  shadowy  a  character — if  it  exist  at  all — that  he  is 
without  power  to  compel  her  to  the  observances  of  her  marital 
duties,  even  although  she  has  been  ordered  to  perform  such  by  a 
competent  court  of  justice. 

She  is  free  to  do  as  she  wishes,  go  where  she  wishes,  and  the 
chief  incident  of  her  contractual  relationship  with  her  husband 
is  the  obligation  cast  on  him  by  the  law  to  be  answerable  for 
her  tortious  conduct. 

The  control  of  a  father  over  his  child  is  scarcely  greater  than 
that  of  a  schoolmaster  over  his  pupil.  His  responsibilities  are 
not  onerous,  and  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  a  guardian 
in  respect  of  the  health  and  care  of  his  ward. 

The  property  of  individual  members,  of  one  family  is  held  by 
them  in  their  own  individual  right,  and  by  right  of  their  personal 
title  thereto. 

In  short,  and  not  to  insist  upon  details,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  family,  in  English  law  and  English  life,  is  in  no  sense  an 
entity,  but  merely  a  comprehensive  term  and  method  of  express¬ 
ing  a  relationship  by  blood  or  State-sanctioned  act  of  individual 
men  and  women. 

The  writer,  however,  is  aware  that  exception  may  be  taken 
to  this  statement  on  the  ground  that  the  family  is  a  social,  if  not 
a  legal,  entity.  But  he  ventures  to  think  that — most  certainly 
in  respect  of  present-day  conditions — the  statement  expresses  no 
more  than  the  truth.  For  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  relationship  of  the  family  there  is,  more 
often  than  not,  manifested  a  w'ant  of  community  of  taste,  a 
want  of  identity  of  endeavour,  a  want  of  unity  of  purpose,  a 
want  of  all  those  essential  elements  which  would  serve  to  maintain 
the  spiritual  and  conventional  ties  derived  from  a  common 
ancestry. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  and  if  members  of  a  family 
were  regarded  either  as  members  of  an  aggregate  of  blood  rela¬ 
tions— and  their  near  connections  by  marriage — or  as  a  collection 
of  individual  persons  animated  by  similar  sentiments  and  united 
by  certain  legal  ties  and  certain  indefinable  social  bonds,  it  would 
reasonably  not  be  open  to  argue  that  the  association  and  unity  of 
such  would  be  endangered  by  the  incorporation  in  their  number 
of  children  born  to  some  of  them  before  marriage. 

o 
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At  least,  so  it  appears  to  the  writer.  Let  us  consider  this 
matter  shortly  and  by  way  of  illustration. 

A  man  and  a  woman  cohabit  without  undergoing  any  State 
ceremony  of  marriage. 

Subsequently  to  their  cohabitation  they  decide  to  marry,  and 
do  so. 

The  woman  immediately  upon  and  by  virtue  of  the  fact  of 
marriage  acquires  a  definite  social  status ;  she  is  entitled  to 
bear  her  husband’s  name^  and  is  welcomed  or  not,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  her  husband’s  relations  as  a  member  of  their  family. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  marriage  ceremony  has  purged 
lier  of  her  original  sin,  qualified  her  to  perform  certain  duties, 
invested  her  with  certain  rights  as  against  her  husband,  and 
with  a  right  against  everyone  to  have  any  child  afterwards  born 
to  her  and  her  former  paramour  deemed  legitimate. 

But,  to  continue  the  illustration,  before  the  mari-iage  ceremonv 
this  man  and  woman  had  brought  into  the  world  a  child. 

Now  this  child,  unlike  his  brothers  in  blood  born  afterwards, 
is  and  must  remain  illegitimate,  and  subject  during  his  entire 
life  to  the  obloquy  and  inconveniences  of  that  state. 

No  ceremony  is  deemed  sufficient  to  purge  him  of  the  fault  of 
his  birth  to  two  immoral  persons ;  no  legal  authority  extends  to 
place  him  in  the  legal  position  of  son  to  his  own  father. 

This  is  the  illustration  of  the  working  of  an  observance  of  law 
wdiich  seems  to  be  based  upon  neither  reason  nor  charity. 

And  consider — that  the  immoral  parents  who  have  set  social 
rules  at  defiance,  who  have  by  their  example  brought  their  family 
names  into  disrepute,  who  have  selfishly  indulged  in  anti-social 
conduct,  are  admitted  on  marriage  into  family  life  and  moral 
respectability. 

And  agaiti  consider.  The  offspring  of  their  liaiaon  (who,  as 
frequently  is  the  case,  is  the  active  cause  of  the  regularisation  of 
his  parents’  conduct)  is  neither  freed  from  his  heritage  of  shame 
by  the  marriage  nor  enabled  to  share  in  the  social  rehabilitation 
of  his  parents,  but  must  for  ever  remain  outside  the  pale. 

Can  it  be  said  that  there  is  reason  in  this?  Can  it  be  even 
argued  that  if  the  entry  of  an  offending  couple  into  a  laniily  is 
not  considered  detrimental  to  that  family,  the  interests  of  that 
feunily  render  it  necessary  that  the  child  of  the  offenders  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  therein? 

But,  it  is  objected,  if  the  parents  had  not  produced  a  child 
they  would  not  have  married,  but  have  continued  to  live  on  in 
sin. 

Well,  would  they?  And,  even  so,  this  allegation  affords  no 
ground  for  punishing  the  one  who  was  no  party  to  the  offence, 
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but  who,  in  all  probability,  heis  converted  a  scandalous  liaison  into 
a  decorous  married  state. 

But,  again,  it  is  said  if  people  were  not  afraid  of  bringing 
illegitimate  children  into  the  world  they  would  be  more  immoral 
than  they  are;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  legitimation  of 
children  by  subsequent  marriage  w'ould  tend  to  increase  im¬ 
morality.  In  answer  to  this  objection  it  must  be  replied  that 
the  objection  cannot  directly  affect  any  agency  which  is  entirely 
concerned  with  bringing  immoral  persons  into  moral  relation¬ 
ship,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  apply  to  “  legitimation  ”  or 
anv  such  ameliorative  reform  in  so  far  as  sanctity  of  marriage 
or  family  life  is  directly  concerned.  Therefore  it  is  thought  that 
the  objection  must  be  considered  generally  and  without  specific 
reference  to  either  of  the  two  named  institutions. 

Let  us  therefore  proceed  upon  this  principle. 

The  objection  in  question,  no  matter  in  what  terms  it  may 
he  described,  involves  the  proposition  that  State  refusal  to  permit 
legitimation  of  children  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their 
parents  acts  as  a  check  on  immorality.  If  this  statement  is  cor¬ 
rectly  made,  it  is  also  correct  to  say  that  the  objection  also 
involves  the  propositions  that  such  State  refusal  operates  in 
promotion  of  morality,  and  consequently,  although  indirectly, 
in  maintenance  of  those  institutions  and  observances  which  are 
the  visible  expression  of  the  moral  life  of  the  nation. 

Now  the  statement  of  a  proposition  is  not  necessarily  dependent 
on  its  truth  for  its  validity  considered  merely  as  a  proposition, 
but  undoubtedly  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is  a  material  matter 
if  it  be  sought  to  make  the  proposition  a  basis  for  human 
conduct. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary,  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  task,  to  inquire 
wliefher  in  fact  it  is  or  is  not  true  that  the  refusal  of  the  State 
to  allow  illegitimate  children  to  share  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  parents  amounts  to  a  check  on  immorality. 

And,  first,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  check?  It  is  based  U|)on 
the  existence  of  a  provident  regard  for  the  children  who  might 
possibly  result  from  a  non-legal  cohabitation. 

And,  secondly,  what  is  the  force  of  the  check?  It  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  exert  a  restraining  influence  on  persons  contem- 
plaiing  such  a  non-legal  cohabitation. 

Therefore  we  find  that  the  basis  or  ground  of  these  propositions 
is  constituted  of  the  assumption  that  a  regard  for  the  fate  of 
unborn  children  does  enter  into  the  calculations  of  immorally- 
inclined  persons  ;  the  assumption  that  such  a  regard  does  influence 
the  conduct  of  men  and  women  who  are  physically  and  non- 
lawfully  attracted  to  each  other ;  and  the  further  assumption 
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that  such  influence  will  tend  to  prevent  men  and  women  com¬ 
mitting ‘sexually  immoral  acts. 

Now  of  this  basis  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  constituted  of  three 
pure  assumptions  which  are  capable  of  neither  proof  nor  dis¬ 
proof.  There  are  no  data  available  for  either  method  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  consequently  the  propositions  based  on  such  assump¬ 
tions  cannot  be  other  than  hypothetical. 

Consequently  they  cannot  even  properly  purport  to  express 
any  definite  truth ;  and  furthermore,  being  hypothetical  proposi¬ 
tions,  they  cannot  justify  any  other  than  a  hypothetical  con¬ 
clusion. 

It  has  been  already  said  by  the  writer  that  no  data  are  avail¬ 
able  in  connection  with  these  propositions  or  assumptions,  and 
this  is  so.  But  if  one  were  permitted  to  pray  in  aid  the  ordinary 
knowledge  of  the  motives  that  affect  the  conduct  of  mankind, 
and  also  were  to  consider  the  essentially  irrational  character  of 
sex  attraction,  one  might  come  to  the  belief  that  such  assump¬ 
tions  are  capable  of  being  disproved  by  a  priori  reasoning. 

But  this  belief  would  not  be  justified,  as  it  would  necessarily 
be  concerned  with  individual,  and  therefore  limited,  observa¬ 
tion,  and  would  not  be  supported  by  any  trustworthy  statistics. 

And  therefore  it  would  seem  that  it  is  reasonable  to  remain 
content  with  denying  the  sufficiency  of  the  objection  in  question. 

If  this  be  so,  and  if  it  cannot  be  shown  that  legitimation  would 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  morality,  there  could  not,  ex  hypothesi, 
be  any  mischievous  by-products  of  such  an  operation. 

Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  any 
indirect  and  untoward  consequences  in  the  cases  where  we  have 
demonstrated  that  no  direct  harm  wnuld  or  could  apply,  and  in 
so  far  as  our  moral  institutions  are  concerned,  therefore,  the 
question  is  settled. 

And,  further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  even  were  the  objection 
a  good  and  valid  one,  it  would  at  least  be  questionable  whether  the 
ends  of  true  morality,  as  distinguished  from  mere  sex  aberration, 
could  be  subversed  by  a  system  which  condones  the  offence  of 
the  guilty  and  punishes  the  innocent  result  of  the  offence. 

And  now  let  me  briefly  return  to  the  question  of  the  “check,” 
and  deal  with  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  which  is  generally 
employed  by  its  apologists. 

It  is  said  that  in  Scotland,  where  “legitimation”  is  allowed, 
the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is  higher  than  it  is  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  is  so,  as  in  Scotland  the  rate  of  illegitimate  births 
in  proportion  to  the  total  birth-rate  is  70  per  thousand ;  whereas 
in  England  it  is  only  43  per  thousand. 

But  these  facts  by  no  means  justify  those  who  seek  to  take 
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the  figures  of  birth-rate  applicable  to  one  country  and  apply  it  to 
another  and  a  different  country. 

For,  even  assuming  that  the  method  of  argument  is  not 
fallacious  in  the  highest  degree,  we  find  that  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  numerous  agencies  which  must  properly  be  considered 
in  such  respect. 

Eacial  characteristics,  climate,  conditions  of  life,  facilities  for 
and  restrictions  upon  marriage,  and  all  other  matters  affecting 
modes  of  life  in  the  countries  must  be  inquired  into  and  balanced. 
And  any  particular  legal  provision  would  be  only  one  out  of  many 
indicative  circumstances  to  be  studied. 

This  seems  to  be  so  self-evident  that  it  is  not  thought  to  be 
necessary  to  elaborate  the  exposure  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  who  rely  upon  the  Scottish  figures  proceed. 

It  need  only  be  further  said  that  the  experimentum  cnicis  in 
this  connection  may  be  well  expressed  by  saying  that  the  Scottish 
is  one  race,  the  English  is  another. 

Now,  this  matter  having  been  dealt  with  and  disposed  of,  it 
can  be  summarily  contended  that  while  the  introduction  of 
“legitimation”  into  English  life  will  directly  benefit  and  tend  to 
supix)rt  the  institutions  known  as  “marriage ’’and  “family  life,” 
it  cannot  be  properly  maintained  that  such  a  reform  will  remove 
a  check  upon  immorality  and  so  indirectly  and  prejudicially  affect 
either  the  institutions  in  question  or  the  moral  life  of  the  nation. 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  the  writer  has  remarked  that  the 
discussion  of  this  question  has  not  progressed  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  priori  argument,  but  it  is  necessary  to  qualify  that  statement 
by  showing  that  already  the  law  of  England  has  mercifully  con¬ 
sidered  the  position  of  illegitimate  children  generally. 

For  instance,  both  the  Provident  Nomination  Act,  1883,  and 
the  Punishment  of  Incest  Act,  1908,  place  legitimate  and  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  on  a  pro  hac  vice  equality.  And  by  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  1906,  it  is  provided  that  “dependants”  under 
the  Act  shall  include  “the  parent  or  grandparent  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  or  the  illegitimate  child  of  a  parent  or  grandparent.”  This 
is  a  substantial  amelioration  of  the  conditions  in  which  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  child  has  its  being,  and  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

But  these  provisions  affect  all  illegitimate  children,  and  not 
the  class  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

It  is  well  that  the  State  has  made  some  recognition  of  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  rights  of  all  children,  whether  their 
birth  was  sanctioned  by  the  State  or  not ;  but  the  problem  of 
illegitimacy  and  its  differentiated  treatment  is  not  one  that  can 
now'  be  discussed.  Before  any  satisfactory  discussion  could  take 
place  on  such  a  subject  the  facts  would  have  to  be  ascertained. 
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and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  reasonably  complete  set  of  facts  could 
ever  be  presented  to  the  inquirer  after  truth  on  this  most  difccult 
and  comprehensive  of  all  social  questions. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  attempt  might  be  made  and  all  efforts 
expended  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  it  might  not  be  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  civic  morality  to  confer  some  sort  of 
status  upon  all  who  are  now,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  kept  outside 
the  pale. 

However,  putting  these  matters  aside,  and  coming  to  the 
children  whose  parents  have  subsequently  married,  there  seems 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  altering  the  law  as  regards  them. 

As  has  been  shown,  every  argument  of  expediency  can  be 
resolved  in  favour  of  their  inclusion  in  the  family  of  their  parents, 
and  only  one  assumption  as  to  general  morality  can  be  even 
speciously  advanced  against  their  case. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  Legislature  does  not  act? 

The  question  may  be  answered  in  a  manner  philosophically 
inexact  but  practically  sufficient. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Legislature  almost  exclusively  concerns  itself 
with  the  matter  of  platform  speeches? 

Well,  the  usual  answer  to  such  a  (]uestion  is  the  phrase  Party 
Government;  but  "nolumus  mutate  leges  Angline"  is  a  principle 
that  is  consistently  acted  upon  also. 

Occasionally,  however,  reforms  which  are  advocated  neither 
by  the  leaders  of  party  nor  pressed  on  by  financial  managers 
find  their  way  on  to  the  statute  book ;  and  it  does  not  seem  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  reform  advocated  in  this  article  should 
become  matter  of  legislation. 

This  is  a  reform  which  a  sense  of  justice  demands,  which  no 
considerations  of  practical  utility  can  be  shown  to  o])|x)se ;  and  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  of  interest  to  anyone  who  desires 
to  bring  the  institutions  of  the  nation  into  close  relationship 
with  the  dictates  of  truth  and  fairness  of  human  conduct. 

If  such  is  the  case,  then  indeed  one  may  express  confidence  in 
the  belief  that  some  public-spirited  leader  of  the  people  will  in 
the  near  future  charge  himself  with  the  duty  of  removing  an 
injustice  under  which  many  of  our  worthiest  citizens  have  long 
suffered.  E.  Bowen  Rowlands. 


SOULS  ON  L]i:TH. 

II. 

1  HAVE  uot  said  how  strange  the  souls  were  to  look  at.  Though 
their  shapes  did  not  answer  at  all  to  human  shapes,  yet  by 
many  curious  variations  they  seemed  to  indicate  character.  I 
saw  one  once  nearly  five  foot  long  and  only  a  few  inches  broad, 
with  curious  markings  all  down.  He  was  spiteful  wdien  I  spoke 
to  him.  I  don’t  know  what  he  had  been.  Mostly,  though,  they 
were  irregular  ovals  and  oblongs  about  eight  inches  by  three. 
There  were  rhomboids,  too,  and  I  saw  several  squares.  At 
least,  they  looked  quite  square  till  you  came  to  measure  them 
up.  There  were  some  very  tiny  souls,  some  not  larger  than  a 
dime;  and  there  were  some  just  scraps  of  rag,  torn  almost  to 
bits ;  you  wondered  how  they  held  together. 

But  it  was  the  markings  on  them  that  were  most  curious.  It 
was  by  these,  even  when  they’d  speak  least  about  themselves, 
that  I  could  often  tell  what  they  once  had  been.  For  as  the 
thing  you  are  in  this  world  stamps  itself  in  time  upon  your 
face,  so  will  the  things  you  do  stamp  themselves  forever  on  your 
soul.  Nearly  all  of  them,  for  instance,  had  touches  of  rather 
tarnished  gilt.  One  large  and  wobbly  soul  you  might  almost 
have  mistaken  for  a  torn  bit  of  Fussian  embroidery,  and  one 
was  covered  with  fine  flowing  lines  like  a  Helleu  etching.  Some 
were  warty ;  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  touch  them.  Many 
had  holes  in  them,  and  some  were  thick  like  little  mattresses  and 
plain  dark  grey.  And  when  I  had  begun  to  learn  the  language 
of  the  signs,  1  found  there  were  things  marked  upon  some  souls 
of  which  I  cannot  speak.  They  did  not  know  that  the  evil  thing 
was  plain.  They  would  talk  to  me  as  pleasantly  and  carelessly 
as  you  please.  But  while  I  listened  to  what  they  said,  I  looked 
at  what  they  were.  There  were  the  jagged  lines  that  told  of 
secret  cruelties,  stained  blood-red  into  the  souls  of  the  torturers, 
whose  homes  had  been  but  dungeons  of  despair  for  weaker  souls 
than  they.  There  were  the  white  disease  spots  of  the  coward ; 
mildew  spots  that  rot  away,  in  time,  the  very  substance  of  the 
soul.  There  were  the  blisters  of  slanderous  thoughts,  which 
thicken  and  coarsen  till  the  soul,  a  horny  mass,  is  not  sensitive 
to  truth  and  love  and  beauty  any  more.  No,  there  is  no  hell  for 
such  spirits.  Is  there  any  need  for  one? 

Some  souls  I  saw,  too,  scored  with  the  marks  of  undeserved 
old  suffering  and  loss.  These  would  sometimes  look  like  well- 
healed  wounds,  but  with  the  women  often  they  were  only  painted 
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and  powdered  down,  and  I  could  see  that  still  they  festered  a 
little  and  were  diseased. 

It  was  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  that  I  first  found  the  Little 
Soul.  The  snow  was  thick  and  crisp,  the  night  dark,  and  the 
air  still.  Mostly  the  rest  must  have  been  buried  deep;  for 
nothing  beats  them  down  like  snow,  and  they  have  to  wait  for 
its  thawing.  But  she  had  been  lucky,  and  she  hung  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree  that  bordered  the  park,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
queer  little  grey  icicle.  I  broke  her  off,  carefully,  for  she  was 
frozen  very  stiff.  She  would  not  say  much  to  me  that  time. 
She  told  me  afterwards  that  she  had  been  shy.  But  T  was  quite 
used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  though  indeed  I  had  done  her  a  kind- 
nes:n  in  taking  her  from  the  branch  and,  when  she  had  thawed 
a  little  on  my  hand,  letting  her  float  up  into  the  calm  air.  I 
remember  noticing  chiefly  that  she  was  very  small  (she  did  not 
overlap  my  palm  as  she  lay  on  it),  of  a  pretty  oval  shape,  and 
light  grey  in  colour ;  she  had  a  slight  silver  dowm  on  her,  shaded 
here  and  there. 

Not  more  than  two  days  later  I  found  her  again,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  my  beat  this  time,  beyond  the  Reservoir.  We  talked  for 
a  while.  She  did  not  want  to  talk  of  herself,  but  asked  much 
about  me.  This  was  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  happened 
w'ith  any  soul.  I  told  her  that  the  end  of  my  wmrk  was  in 
sight,  and  how  I  counted  on  leaving  New  York  in  a  very  few 
weeks  for  ever.  Didn’t  I  like  it?  she  asked.  T  told  her  that  I 
hated  it,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  I  hated  it  more  when  I 
mixed  in  daytime  with  the  people  who  thought  they  wTre  alive 
or  at  night-time  with  the  people  who  knew  they  w'ere  dead. 
She  said  I  was  unfair,  that  it  was  a  great  city,  and  she  wms  sure 
there  were  still  very  charming  people  in  it. 

“That’s  it;  it’s  not  my  business  to  be  fair,”  I  said.  “New 
York  is  too  big  and  I’m  too  small.  But  I  can  love  it  or  hate  it 
if  I  like.” 

She  asked  why  I  really  hated  it.  I  told  her.  It  was  a 
sufficiently  good  reason. 

She  answered  more  readily  now  when  I  questioned  her  about 
herself.  She  had  died  young,  at  thirty-five  or  so ;  a  bungled  opera¬ 
tion  which  the  surgeons  could  not  own  to.  She  had  been  married 
to  a  quite  well-known  man,  whose  name  I  had  seen,  curiously 
enough,  only  a  day  before  in  the  papers  set  to  an  announcement 
that  he  was  marrying  again.  I  was  not  sure  whether  to  tell  her 
this;  then  I  did.  She  said  she  was  very  glad,  and  asked  the 
name  of  the  woman.  I  couldn’t  remember. 

“Not  that  it  matters,”  she  said.  “If  she’s  a  reasonable  sort  of 
woman  they  should  be  quite  sufficiently  happy.” 
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“That  is  about  the  height  of  one’s  ambition,”  I  said,  ‘‘in 
making  a  second  marriage.” 

After  a  pause  she  added,  ‘‘I  was  quite  happy  at  least ;  I  should 
have  been  foolish  not  to  be.” 

“Did  you  leave  any  children?”  I  asked  her.  ‘‘Stepmothers 
are  much  whiter  than  they  are  painted,  you  know.” 

“No,”  she  said.  ‘‘I  had  three  in  the  first  five  years  of  my 
marriage.  But  one  died  after  two  months  and  two  were  born 
dead.  Then  the  doctor  said  I  wasn’t  strong  enough,  and  forbade 
me  to  have  any  more.  He  couldn’t  make  out  why  I  wasn’t,  he 
had  tried  all  the  tonics  he  could  think  of.  But  I  knew.” 

I  waited  for  her  to  go  on. 

“It  wasn’t  that  I  didn’t  love  my  husband  or  that  he  didn’t  love 
me.  I  think  he  did,  and  he  was  always  very  kind.  Though, 
indeed,  people  say  that  need  not  stop  your  having  children ; 
but  I  should  think  it  would,  shouldn’t  you?” 

“Nature  is  not  quite  so  nice,”  I  answered. 

She  paused  again.  Then,  unexpectedly — ‘‘When  were  you 
in  the  country  last  ?  ”  she  asked. 

I  told  her  that  a  few"  weeks  before  I  had  gone  for  a  walk  on 
Long  Island,  how  grey  it  had  all  looked  and  dead. 

“But  in  a  week  or  two,”  she  said,  “the  woods  wdll  be  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  green  of  the  trees  will  almost  pain  you  with  joy,  it’ll 
be  so  sharp  and  bright.  And  there’ll  be  dogwood  that  promises 
a  happy  year. 

“I  w'as  born  when  the  dogwood  was  in  blossom,”  she  said. 
“When  I  w"as  little  it  was  my  birthday  flower.  On  that  morning 
mother  always  had  them  make  an  arbour  of  it  for  me.  And  after 
breakfast  I’d  be  put  there  to  sit  in  state  and  my  presents  would 
be  brought  to  me.  And  w"hen  I  died  I  know"  they  put  dogwood 
about  my  body  and  in  my  grave ;  that  was  in  the  springtime 
too.  They  thought  it  a  pretty  thing  to  do,  but  what  did  it  matter 
then?  \Vhy,  wdiat  had  it  ever  mattered?  What  had  that  life 
and  the  beauty  of  it  ever  been  to  me  from  the  beginning  ?  Some¬ 
thing  I  was  taught  to  play  with.” 

By  now  the  barriers  of  my  earthly  state  were  down,  and  she 
spoke  on  quite  simply  to  my  soul. 

“But  for  all  that  I  don’t  belong  here,  you  know,”  she  said, 
“drifting  about  above  Fifth  Avenue,  and  it’s  very  dreadful.  I 
never  did  belong  here  when  I  was  alive,  however  happy  I 
managed  to  be.” 

“Where  did  you  belong?”  I  asked. 

“In  the  wild  places,”  she  answered. 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  go  to  them?  ”  I  spoke  crossly.  I  have 
no  patience  with  people  who  talk  helplessly. 
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“Well,  you  see,”  she  said,  “my  father  was  well  off,  aud  1  was-  | 
sent  to  school  and  brought  out  into  society  and  married  to  the  I 
right  sort  of  man.  It  was  all  done  for  my  happiness.  But  I 
always  when  my  front  door  closed  on  me  it  was  like  the  door  of  0 
a  cage  closing.  I  was  out  of  doors  whenever  I  could  be.  i 

I  had  a  garden - ”  J 

“You  liad  vegetables  for  dinner,  I  don’t  doubt,”  I  interrupted. 
“What  would  you  have  done  then,  had  you  been  me?”  she  ! 
asked.  1 

“Done  w'hat  I  wanted  to,”  I  told  her, 

“But  when  you  can’t  want!”  she  said.  I 

“Ah,”  said  I,  “there’s  no  remedy  for  that.” 

“You  see,”  she  went  on,  “I  w^as  taught  life  like  a  lesson.  I  jj 
learnt  it  and  I  was  repeating  it,  and  then  death  came,  and  now  1| 
it  seems  that  I  never  even  started  to  live.  But  is  that  why  I’m  i 
never  going  to  die?  Because  that’s  so  dreadful.”  | 

This  was  new  to  me.  “What  more  of  that  do  you  want  to  I 
do?  ”  I  asked  her.  | 

She  cried  out.  “Oh,  don’t  you  understand?  In  Nature  every-  I 
thing  is  so  glad  and  proud  to  die — really  and  truly  to  die.  To  | 
flower  and  fruit,  to  serve  its  turn,  give  what  it  is  and  has,  then  | 
perish  and  be  forgotten,  not  to  cumber  the  memory  of  the  earth 
at  all.  That’s  the  true  happiness,  the  only  glory,  to  spend  one¬ 
self  utterly  and  die. 

“I  alw'ays  hated  having  a  soul,”  she  said,  “it  made  one  so 
careful  and  egotistical.  My  flow’ers  had  no  souls  and  while  they 
lasted  they  w^ere  always  fresher  and  finer  than  ever  I  was.  My  I 
dog  didn’t  have  a  soul  to  start  with.  He  was  a  dear  beast,  quite  | 
undignified  and  foolish.  Then,  being  so  much  in  the  house  with  1 
us  and  what  with  the  maids  petting  him,  he  began  to  grow’  a  sort  1 
of  imitation  soul  and  became  self-conscious  and  appealing.  I  sent 
him  to  the  stables,  I  was  so  cross,  and  told  them  to  train  him  after  j 
rats.” 

She  laughed:  ,  | 

“You  mean,”  I  said,  “that  you  never  have  wanted  an  immortal  1 
soul.  Yes.  I  understand  that.”  I 

“What’s  the  use  of  one?  ”  she  cried.  “What’s  the  use  of  all  I 
these  silly  shapes  flapping  around  here?  What  good  are  they  to  i, 
themselves  or  anything  else?  ” 

J‘But  what  should  happen  to  them?”  I  asked.  “God  never  | 
destroys  anything  utterly,  you  know^  It’s  against  the  rules.”  ’ 
“I  know’  what  does  happen,”  she  said  slow’ly,  “to  all  the  | 
true  lovers  and  workers  who  have  given  their  strength  without  ]f 
stint  or  question,  without  bargain  or  hope  of  reward,  to  the  j, 
service  that  they  saw.  Their  work  is  their  immortality  and  the 
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salvation  of  those  they  worked  for  and  loved.  For  themselves 
they  have  earned  oblivion.  And  if,  their  bodies  dead,  the  fire  of 
faith  by  which  they  burned  like  beacons  in  the  dark  does  not  at 
once  die  too,  it  falls  in  little  flames  of  inspiration  upon  the  hearts 
of  all  the  comrades  that  could  understand.” 

“That’s  a  fine  enough  belief,”  I  said,  “and  you  put  it  so  finely 
that  1  really  can’t  make  out  what  you  are  doing  here  at  all.” 

“Nor  can  1,”  she  replied,  “and  it’s  very  dreadful,  isn’t  it?  ” 

“Ah,  but  I  can,”  I  added,  and  I  told  her  coldly  and  hardly,  as 
it  had  been  truly  told  to  me — “It  is  the  things  you  do  that  count, 
not  all  the  pretty  beliefs  and  hopes,  with  which  you  decorate  your 
heart  and  mind.  The  inexorable  laws  that  God  has  made  take  no 
account  of  what  you’d  like  to  be  and  wish  you  were.  How  can 
they?  What  are  you  that  you  should  complicate  the  scheme  of 
things  with  Tfs  and  Ans?  There’s  your  life.  Live  it  as  you 
choose,  and  take  the  consequences.” 

She  was  dreadfully  silent. 

“But  I  didn’t  choose,”  she  said.  “And  it’s  all  very  well  for 
you !  You  haven’t  got  to  drift  up  and  down  this  hoi  rihle  Avenue 
for  ever  and  ever  and  no  amen.  If  I’d  only  known  I’d  have  been 
wicked,  so  I  would.” 

“Why  wicked?”  1  was  impatient. 

“Yes,  that’s  the  silly  thing,”  she  said.  “When  you’re  so  well 
brought  up  and  well  looked  after  you  can’t  be  yourself  at  all  with¬ 
out  being  wicked.” 

I  wondered  hoiv  wicked  she  would  have  managed  to  be.  And 
she  caught  me  wondering  before  I  was  aware.  We  were  slipping 
into  sympathy,  it  seemed. 

“Well,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  was  very  pretty,  I  tell  you  I  was.” 

I  laughed.  It’s  a  paradox  I  always  laugh  at  rather  grimly. 
How  can  wickedness  and  the  beauty  of  women  go  together  ?  Oh , 
blindness  of  the  morality  of  man  !  Then  she  w'ent  on  to  speak 
of  other  things. 

When  I  wished  her  good-night  she  said  : — “Icon’ll  go  back  to 
those  woods  when  it’s  springtime  and  the  sun  is  shining  through 
them,  won’t  you?  Go  there  in  the  early  morning  and  sit  silent 
and  when  the  little  live  things  around  you  begin  to  talk,  think 
of  me.” 

“I  will,”  I  said. 

“For  that  was  how  my  soul  was  meant  to  live  and  die,  I’m 
sure,”  she  said.  “And  it  has  never  been  itself  since  the  Dog¬ 
wood  days.” 

For  a  week  or  more  after  this  I  did  not  see  her.  To  say  truth  I 
did  not  altogether  want  to.  I  walked  up  the  Avenue  once  or  twice 
but  T  took  care  to  keep  her  out  of  my  mind  and  so,  as  I  had  l)egun 
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to  learn,  kept  her  away  from  me.  For  she  had  impressed  me 
rather.  Not  favourably ;  for  all  her  fine  thoughts  her  chatter 
about  wickedness  showed  her  to  have  been  a  frivolous  little  fool. 
But  after  the  struggles  and  temptations  of  some  years  I  had 
succeeded  in  detaching  myself  from  all  interest  whatsoever  in 
fellow  creatures  and  I  did  not  choose  to  be  impressed,  even  un¬ 
favourably,  by  anybody.  The  third  time  I  went  out,  though,  I 
was  making  such  conscious  efforts  not  to  think  of  her  that  I  only 
produced  the  very  opposite  effect  and  there  she  hung  in  the 
air  a  foot  before  my  nose. 

She  was  genuinely  glad  to  find  me. 

“I  began  to  fear  we  weren’t  in  sympathy  at  all,”  she  said, 
“as  you  didn’t  turn  up  again.  By  the  way,  are  you  a  man?  ” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  I  told  her.  Somehow  T  had  assumed  she 
knew. 

“I  couldn’t  be  quite  sure,  you  see,”  she  said,  “only  talking  to 
you  soul  to  soul.  For  once  we  lose  our  bodies  there  are  so  many 
gradations  from  malest-man  to  femalest-woman  that  yon  can’t 
always  draw  a  definite  line ;  and  sex  in  the  old  earthly  sense 
doesn’t  seem  to  count.  It’s  rather  a  blessing.” 

“Well,  I  am  a  man,”  I  told  her  decidedly. 

“I  did  put  you  down  as  one,”  she  went  on,  “because  you 
were  so  priggish  the  other  night  when  I  spoke  of  committing 
Sin. 

I  denied  being  priggish. 

“Oh,  but  you  were  feeling  priggish,”  she  insisted,  “no  matter 
what  you  said.” 

I  told  her  she  had  no  right  to  pry  into  my  feelings. 

“Nonsense,”  she  cried,  “you’ve  the  advantage  of  your  body, 
you  can  run  away  when  you  like,  leave  me  all  the  good  I  get  from 
being  a  naked  soul.  I  need  never  listen  to  lies  again,  not  even 
little  ones.” 

“Well,  I  do  think  that  your  notion  of  committing  sin  by  run¬ 
ning  off  with  some  man  or  other,  or,  worse,  by  not  running 
off  with  him,  was  excessively  trivial  and  vulgar.  Besides,  it 
wouldn’t  have  kept  you  from  being  here.  On  the  contrary.” 

I  know  that  she  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

“There  it  is,”  she  said.  ^ 

“We  don’t  want  to  go  tumbling  out  of  one  man’s  arms  into 
another’s.  Maybe  you  only  encourage  us  to  do  it  by  calling  it 
Sin.  For  what  we  do  want  is  somehow  to  escape  the  terrible 
consequences  of  being  good.” 

Then  she  moaned  a  little,  sorry  for  herself. 

“And  I  must,  I  must  escape  from  this  awful  immortality,”  she 
said.  “Isn’t  there  any  way  it  can  be  done?  ” 
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“Perhaps,”  I  suggested,  “if  you  could  fix  firmly  in  you  a 
desire  for  sometliing  different  it  might  be  granted.” 

“Xo,  we  can  achieve  no  new  desires  here,”  she  said.  “Isn’t 
it  dreadful?”  That  was  a  constant  phrase  of  hers. 

“Can’t  you  call  up  the  memory  of  an  old  one?”  I  asked. 
“There  must  have  been  something  other  than  Fifth  Avenue  in 
your  inner  lifj?.” 

“Now  I’ll  tell  you,”  she  said.  “I’ve  tried  that.  I  used  to 
plan  that  when  my  husband  got  free  of  business,  if  he  ever  did, 
we’d  take  an  old  castle  in  Italy  or  on  the  Ehine  and  live  there 
at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  I  fixed  that  idea  well  in  him. 
He’ll  want  to  do  it  with  his  other  wife  now  and  I  daresay  she 
won’t  like  it  a  bit.  I  wish  you  hadn’t  forgotten  her  name.  Well, 
I  thought  to  myself  when  I’d  been  dead  a  while  :  Half  an  eternity 
in  any  place  in  Europe  is  better  than  spending  the  whole  of  it  here. 
So  I  set  my  desire  hard  on  some  old  castle,  just  as  I  used  to  in 
life  to  make  my  husband  promise  he’d  buy  one.  And  one  night  I 
thought  I’d  got  to  it  and  I  was  so  glad.  There  were  the  battle¬ 
ments  and  the  rocks  and  the  moonlit  lake  below.  But  it  turned 
out  only  to  be  that  sham  place  that’s  really  the  waterworks  in 
Central  Park.  So  after  that  I  gave  up  trying.” 

We  stayed  some  time  in  silence.  She  had  nothing  else  to  say. 
I  had  no  more  suggestions.  But  we  found,  I  suppose,  some  satis¬ 
faction  in  staying  so.  I  was  wearing  a  thick  coat  and  leaning  on 
the  ])ark  wall;  her  soul  was  on  my  shoulder.  Suddenly  1  said, 
“Hood  night.  It’s  nearly  dawn.  I  must  be  going.” 

“You  said  you  might  be  leaving  New  Yhrk  soon,”  she  ventured. 

“Yes,”  said  I.  “And,  quite  unexpectedly,  I’m  through  my 
work.  I  get  off  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “good  night,”  and  never  another  word. 

The  next  night  I  went  out  to  say  good-bye.  I  thought  it  would 
be  only  civil.  I  made  no  doubt  we  should  find  each  other  along 
that  first  half  mile  of  park  wall,  that  she’d  descend  upon  me  as 
she  had  done  before.  She  wasn’t  there.  I  paced  up  and  down, 
searching  most  carefully  ;  my  eyes  were  experts  now.  I  spent  the 
whole  night  searching.  It  was  broad  day  when  I  stopped.  I 
stood  in  the  morning  light  with  my  face  in  my  hands,  fixing  my 
thoughts  in  a  final  effort  firmly  on  her.  I  hoped  that,  though  I 
could  not  see,  I  should  feel  her  presence  near  me  if  she  came. 
Quite  in  vain. 

I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  New  York  without  seeing 
her.  It  sounds  absurd,  for  what  was  she  to  me?  What  was  she 
anyhow  but  a  disembodied  soul,  one  of  thousands  and  thousands, 
and  all  past  praying  for,  spite  of  anything  the  good  Catholics  may 
say.  What  could  there  ever  be  between  us?  My  desires  had  cer- 
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tainly  never  been  set'  on  New  York.  Wherever  I  might  find  | 

myself  when  I  died  it  would  certainly  not  be  here.  But  I  felt  I  I 

could  not  go  without  seeing  her.  I 

For  seven  nights  I  searched  from  dark  till  daybreak,  standing,  I 

willing  lier  to  come,  pacing  wildly,  silently  calling.  I  remembered  I 

then  that  1  didn’t  even  know  her  name.  I  slept  exhaustedly  all  | 
day.  I 

On  the  seventh  night  the  wind  was  rough.  I  was  at  tlie  corner 
of  Sixty-ninth  Street  when  a  gust  blew'  her  right  in  my  face.  I 
caught  her  and  held  her  with  the  roughest  grasp. 

“Where  on  earth  have  you  been,”  I  said,  “and  what  have  you 
been  doing?” 

“I’ve  been  quite  close  to  you  lots  of  times,”  she  said.  “I  can’t 
make  out  why  you  didn’t  see  me.” 

“Now  don’t  you  think  that  because  I  have  a  body  I  can  be  lied 
to  either,”  I  stormed  at  her;  “you’ve  been  wishing  yourself  out 
of  the  way  on  purpose.” 

“Yes,  I  have,”  she  said. 

“Why?  ”  I  asked  her. 

She  did  not  answer. 

“Will  you  tell  me  why?  ”  I  demanded. 

“No,  I  won’t,”  she  said,  “but  if  there’s  anything  in  it  at  all  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  without  my  telling.” 

“Well,  I  can’t,”  I  snapped. 

“I  knew  you  wouldn’t,”  she  said,  “so  w'hat’s  the  good  any- 
w’ay  ?  ’  ’ 

“You  really  are  a  most  irritating  little  soul,”  I  said.  “Will 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  you  w'ant  of  me(^” 

Not,  poor  dear,  that  she  had  showm  she  wanted  anything.  She 
made  no  answer. 

“Will  you  please  tell  me  what  it  is  you  want  of  me?”  I 
repeated. 

Still  no  answer. 

“Then  I  shall  wait  here  night  and  day  until  you  do.”  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  bullied.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  that. 

A  long  silence. 

Then  suddenly — “T  want  to  escape,”  she  said.  “I  thought  I 
was  settling  down  to  it,  but  talking  to  you  has  brought  back  Time 
again,  and  now  when  you  go  T  shall  want  to  escape  worse  than 
ever.  I  shall  want  to  die  and  I  shan’t  be  able  to.  \Von’t  it  be 
dreadful?” 

Her  silly  little  phrase. 

“But  I  really  don’t  see  what  I  can  do  to  help  you,”  I  said.  “If 
you  can  think  of  anything  by  all  means  tell  me.  I’ll  certainly 
try  it.” 
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“Where  do  you  go  to  when  you  go?^’  she  asked. 

“I  go  West  across  the  prairies  and  the  mountains,”  I  said, 
“and  then  South-west  across  the  sea.” 

“I  knew  that  really,”  she  confessed,  ‘‘it  has  been  in  your  mind 
all  tlie  time.  I’ve  been  jealous  of  your  having  it  so  much  in  your 
mind.” 

“Well,  go  on,”  I  told  her,  sharply,  as  my  way  was. 

“I  thought,”  she  spoke  slowly,  ‘‘that  if  you  could  like  me  well 
enough  to  be  able  to  carry  me  with  you  part  of  the  way,  then 
whv  shouldn’t  you  leave  me  on  the  prairie  as  you  passed?  And 
there,  if  I  fixed  my  desire  on  nothingness,  the  great  wind  might 
carry  me  to  such  a  lonely  place  that  I’d  be  almost  as  good  as  dead 
—really  dead.” 

“We  might  try  it,”  I  said.  ‘‘But  you  would  have  to  like  me 
enough  to  stop  yourself  flying  back  here.” 

“Rut  how  can  I  like  you,”  she  protested,  ‘‘unless  you  like 
me  first  ?  ” 

“Like  you  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  I  certainly  do  not,” 

I  said.  “I  am  a  practical  man.  I  have  no  use  for  these  fan¬ 
tastic  exercises  of  imagination.  How  do  you  expect  me  to  like 
you?  ” 

She  sobbed  aloud. 

“That’s  because  I’ve  lost  my  body,”  she  cried.  “If  I  had  my 
body  back  I’d  make  you  like  me  fast  enough— oh,  dear  ;  oh,  dear  !  ” 

T  did  my  best  to  soothe  her. 

“And  now  I  daresay  I’m  not  even  a  decent-looking  soul,”  she 
wailed. 

I  assured  her  she  was  a  charming-looking  soul. 

“What  shape  am  I?  ”  she  asked. 

I  assured  her  she  w'as  a  perfect  oval,  and  her  colour  a  most 
delicate  pale  grey. 

“It  sounds  very  dull,”  she  said.  “I’ve  never  dared  ask  anyone 
to  tell  me  before.  But  corhpared  with  the  others  I  suppose  it’s 
not  so  bad.” 

“But  if  I  do  try  to  take  you,  how  am  I  to  take  you?”  I  asked 
her.  “I  can’t  carry  you  in  my  hand  for  two  whole  days.  Besides 
in  the  daylight  I’d  lose  you.” 

“Oh.  hut  I’ve  thought  of  that,”  she  said.  “What  you  want  is 
a  match-box  to  fold  me  up  and  put  me  in.  No,  not  a  real  match¬ 
box,  silly.  But  one  of  the — what  used  the  spiritualists  to  call 
it?— one  of  the  astral  sort.” 

“.\nd  where  does  one  buy  those?  ”  I  asked. 

I  was  sure  she  was  smiling  queerly. 

“Have  you  never  been  in  love  with  a  pretty  foolish  woman?  ” 
she  said. 
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“With  dozens,”  I  answered,  I  always  say  that;  it  is  safer.  1 
But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  never  been  in  love  at  all. 

She  must  have  known  both  of  the  silly  lie  and  the  more  shame¬ 
ful  truth.  But  she  did  not  remark  on  them.  Instead — 

“Think  of  your  love  for  a  woman  like  that,”  she  said,  “and 
you’ll  find  it  very  like  a  sort  of  match-box  to  carry  me  about  in.’’ 

I  never  sleep  in  the  train,  so  all  night  I  sat  upright  in  the 
darkened  car.  I  had  taken  the  Little  Soul  from  my  pocket  and 
I  held  her  against  my  cheek  ;  and  through  the  noise  of  the  shaking 
of  the  train  all  night  she  whispered  in  my  ear.  She  was  sure  she 
was  going  to  die  quite  thoroughly  now,  she  said,  and  did  I  mind 
her  telling  me  things  she  had  never  told  anyone  before.  “Why 
should  I?  ”  I  answered  her  coldly.  I  was  leaving  the  country; 
she  could  be  certain  they  would  go  no  further. 

They  were  but  simple  things  she  had  to  tell.  Of  dreams, 
first  for  herself,  then  for  her  dead  children,  of  little  verses  she 
had  WTitten  and  hidden  and  destroyed,  of  a  temptation  to  unlawful 
love  that  she  had  shunned.  Foolish  things,  T  thought.  And  I 
stuck  to  the  thought,  though  I  knew  she  knew  I  was  thinking 
of  it. 

The  next  night  I  stood  on  the  wide  prairie  and  held  her  soul 
in  my  hand.  It  was  late,  for  I  had  walked  as  far  from  the  town 
as  I  could.  There  was  no  sound.  It  was  cloudy  and  pitchy  dark. 
No  wind  as  yet,  but  a  feeling  as  if  a  wind  would  rise. 

“Now  it’s  good-bye,”  I  said.  “I’ve  kept  my  promise,  and  I’ll 
wait,  what’s  more,  till  the  wind  blows  you  away.” 

“Don’t  put  me  down  for  a  minute,”  she  begged.  “I’ve  some¬ 
thing  else  to  tell  you.” 

“What  is  it?”  I  asljed.  “You  were  talking  all  last  night.” 

“Oh,  nothing  about  me  indeed,”  she  whispered.  “I’ve  nothing 
more  to  tell.  But  I  wanted  you  to  know  why  I  told  you  about 
myself  and  didn’t  ask  about  yourself  at  all  was  only  because, 
being  so  close  to  you,  I  could  learn  and  feel  and  understand  all 
there  was  in  your  heart.  I  knew  all  that  you  had  done  and 
suffered  in  your  life  from  the  beginning  until  now.” 

“Then  you  know  of  a  poor  thing,”  I  said,  “a  black  and  hollow 
thing,  a  wasted  thing.” 

“Yes,”  she  went  on.  “And  I  knew  that  you  were  thinking 
that,  but  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  didn’t  think  so  at  all.  I 
think  you’ve  done  very  well  in  spite  of  what  people  call  your 
failure,  and  you’ve  always  tried  your  best.  Though  fame  has 
never  come  to  you,  you’ve  set  your  teeth  and  gone  on,  haven’t 
you,  and  never  chattered  or  complained?  And  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  I  love  you  for  it.” 

“I  never  heard  anything  so  ridiculous  in  my  life,”  I  said.  “How 
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can  yon  love  me?  We’re  absolutely  imsuited  to  each  other  in 
every  way.  Not  a  tradition  or  a  taste  in  common.  Besides, 
you’re  dead.  Quite  dead  in  one  sense  and  almost  dead  in  the 
other.  What’s  the  use  of  talking  about  such  things?” 

“Now  don’t  pretend  to  be  cross  when  you’re  not,”  she  went 
on.  “That’s  childish.  I’ve  told  you  this  for  a  very  selfish  reason. 
I  thought  that  instead  of  running  the  risk  of  being  blown  about 
this  great  prairie  for  ever,  if  you  could  learn  to  love  me  just  enough 
in  return,  my  soul  perhaps  might  pass  utterly  into  yours  and  in 
that  way  there  would  be  quite  an  end  of  me.  Now  don’t  interrupt 
me  in  what  I’m  saying.  You  need  a  little  something  like  this 
added  to  you,  a  little  common  sense,  a  little  patience,  a  little  ten¬ 
derness  towards  helpless  things.  You  need  it  badly,  and  it’s  very 
conceited  of  you  to  pretend  you  don’t.  And,  oh,  my  dear,”  she 
cried,  and  the  very  soul  of  her  seemed  to  be  throbbing.  “Love  is 
often  like  this,  you  know — how  is  it  that  you  don’t  know? —  Death 
to  give,  but  ahvays  life  to  him  that  will  dare  take  the  offered  love. 
And  how  gladly  one  dies  to  give  it !  ” 

“I  do  not  love  you,”  I  said,  “and  I  won’t  pretend  to.  I  have 
never  loved  anyone  and  I  never  will.  It’s  not  worth  it.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  that  long  ago.” 

“Very  well,”  she  said.  “It  doesn’t  matter.  Please  put  me 
down.  ” 

I  put  her  down. 

“Good-bye,”  I  said. 

“Good-bye,”  said  she. 

And  then  I  knelt  there  for  an  hour  or  more.  It  was  dark ;  I 
could  not  see  her,  and  not  another  word  did  we  say.  Waiting  so, 
I  felt  how  dreadful  eternity  must  be. 

At  last  I  heard  it  rise  in  the  far  distance,  the  north-west  wind. 
Shaking  and  shrieking  and  rumbling  it  came,  in  leaps  of  gusty 
anger  with  silence  in  between.  I  set  my  teeth  or  I  must  have 
cried  out  in  fear.  But  she  made  never  a  sound.  Then  it  was  on 
us,  brutal,  vindictive.  I  could  not  help  it;  I  flung  myself  along 
the  ground  to  shield  her,  groping  with  my  hands  where  I  thought 
she  must  be.  Aly  neck  was  bare  and  in  a  moment  I  felt  the  frail 
litth'  thing  ;  she  was  fluttering  close  to  me. 

“I  can’t,”  she  pleaded  in  agony,  “I’m  afraid.  It’s  so  cold 
and  merciless  and  strong.  I  once  had  asthma  as  a  child.  Take 
me  back  to  that  selfish  city.  At  least  they’ll  understand  me 
there.” 

“No,  no,”  I  whispered,  “not  back  to  that.  That’s  w’orse  than 
any  hell.  We  mustn’t  be  cowards,  we  two,  must  w^e?  ” 

“  But  I  can’t  be  lonely  through  eternity,”  she  wailed.  “I  can’t, 
I  can’t.  It  isn’t  fair  to  ask  me.” 
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Suddenly  I  began  to  shake  as  if  a  very  ague  were  on  me.  I 
choked.  I  turned  on  my  side  for  air.  I  crushed  her  soul  between 
my  hands.  I  ground  it  to  my  breast. 

I  threw  my  face  up  to  the  dark  above  and  a  cry  came  from  me 
that  surely  God  Himself  might  have  heard.  “Oh,  my  dear  little 
soul,  my  dear  little  soul !  ”  And  the  ice  within  me  broke  and  the 
tears  sprang.  I,  that  had  not  shed  a  tear  since  I  could  remember. 

Before  ever  the  tears  could  fall  my  hands  that  had  held  her 
were  empty  and  my  lips  that  would  have  kissed  her  foiled.  The 
little  soul  had  vanished. 

But  my  soul  was  full  of  joy.  And  the  wind,  as  I  lay  there, 
could  not  harm  me  nor  the  night  make  me  afraid. 

Granville  Barker. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR. 


The  Somme  Front. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  a  report  reached  France  from  Swiss 
sources  that  a  German  concentration  was  taking  place  in  the  region 
of  the  Upper  Danube  between  the  Black  Forest  and  Lake  Constance, 
whereupon  a  rumour  was  circulated  that  Hindenburg  intended  to 
invade  Switzerland,  cross  the  Swiss  frontier  into  France,  and  march 
on  Paris  up  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  That  a  concentration  of  German 
troops  did  take  place  in  Wiirttemberg  is  certain,  but  what  is  also 
certain  is  that  it  was  not  aimed  at  Switzerland,  not  because  the 
German  Emperor  would  have  any  scruples  about  violating  Swiss 
neutrality  if  his  armies  would  thereby  gain  any  strategical  advantage, 
but  because  to  do  so  would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  General 
Nivelle,  who  must  often  have  wished  for  the  opportunity  of  entering 
Switzerland  on  the  invitation  of  the  Swiss  Government  in  order  to 
help  in  resisting  a  German  invasion. 

When  the  possibility  of  a  French  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality 
was  discussed  in  the  early  ’eighties  Brialmont  told  the  Belgians 
to  dismiss  all  fears  of  such  an  eventuality  from  their  minds,  since 
Switzerland  was  a  vrai  paratonnerre  (lightning-conductor)  for 
Belgium.  We  have  only  to  take  up  a  map  to  see  what  he  meant. 
Switzerland  is  to  France  what  Belgium  is  to  Germany,  and  its 
occupation  by  a  French  army,  in  co-operation  with  the  Swiss  Militia, 
would  give  General  Nivelle  an  angular  frontier  similar  to  that  which 
the  Germans  obtained  when  they  seized  Belgium  and  the  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg.  Not  only  would  the  line  of  the  Rhine  he  turned, 
but,  the  French  and  Italian  troops  linking  up  together,  the  strategical 
conditions  of  the  war  in  the  West  would  become  wholly  changed. 
Southern  Germany  owes  its  immunity  from  attack  hy  France  to 
Swiss  neutrality,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  good  a  strategist  as 
Hindenburg  would  perpetrate  a  gratuitous  blunder  by  presenting 
the  Allies  with  a  secure  base  for  the  invasion  of  Wiirttemberg  and 
Bavaria. 

What  the  purpose  of  the  concentration  may  be  is  at  present  an 
unknown  quantity.  Austria  is  tottering  to  her  fall,  and  a  successful 
German  offensive  down  the  valley  of  the  Adige  would  relieve  the 
pressure  on  Trieste  by  compelling  General  Cadorna  to  concentrate 
for  the  defence  of  the  Venetian  plain.  What  the  Emperor  Charles 
failed  to  do  last  June  it  is  suggested  that  Mackensen  or  Falkenhayn 
could  do  this  spring.  Will  Hindenburg  make  the  attempt?  Prob¬ 
ably  not,  for,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  forcing  a  passage  through 
the  Trentino  hinterland  into  Italy,  an  offensive  in  the  direction 
suggested,  and  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  results  expected. 
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could  not  do  otherwise  than  divert  force  from  the  French  front 
wliere  the  Germans  will  presently  want  every  man  they  can  lay 
hands  on  to  throw  into  the  fighting-line.  Rightly  or  wrongly-— the 
future  can  alone  decide — we  are  concentrating  our  principal  offensive 
effort  on  the  Western  front,  and,  aware  of  this,  Hindenburg  has  no 
alternative  but  to  meet  the  menace  in  the  West  by  a  counter-offensive 
from  his  side.  The  German  front  is  already  too  extended  for  the 
troops  available  for  its  defence,  and  a  further  extension  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  unless  accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  the  front  elsewhere. 
This  would  mean  strategical  failure,  and  Hindenburg  is  too  practised 
a  strategist  to  allow  this  to  result  from  a  false  move  on  liis  part. 
Where  the  expected  German  counter-offensive  will  be  delivered, 
whether  in  Alsace,  or  Lorraine,  or  Champagne,  or,  as  some  think 
likely,  on  the  Flanders  front,  and  whether  it  will  anticipate  or  follow 
the  blow  which  the  Allies  are  getting  ready  to  strike,  can  only  be 
surmised,  but  that  an  offensive  is  being  prepared  with  the  thorough¬ 
ness  and  foresight  which  the  German  General  Staff  always  bring  to 
bear  on  the  operations  of  their  armies  is  well  known  to  the  “Higher 
Commands  ”  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Whenever  and  wherever  the 
blow  falls,  the  Allies  are  ready  for  it.  “If,”  said  Sir  Henry  Eawlin- 
son  in  the  course  of  a  recent  interview,  “the  Germans  care  to  lose 
to  no  purpose  some  more  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  we  have 
no  objection.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  have  everything  we  need, 
whether  for  their  reception  by  us  or  for  om  reception  by  them  on 
the  day  we  choose.” 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter  season,  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  has  been  “  nibbling  ”  at  the  enemy  all  along  the  front 
occupied,  and  especially  in  the  region  of  the  Somme,  where,  during 
the  last  two  months,  he  has  given  the  Germans  no  respite  from  the 
continuous  bombardment  which  has  a  most  terrorising  effect  on  their 
nerves  and  forces  them  to  seek  shelter  in  their  dug-outs  while  they 
leave  their  first-line  trenches  an  easy  prey  to  our  raiding-parties.  In 
his  report  of  February  1st  the  Commander-in-Chief  said  that  during 
the  month  of  January  27  officers  and  more  than  1,200  men  had  been 
captured  in  local  raids,  which  have  increased  in  number  during 
February  and  have  led  to  an  increased  haul  of  prisoners.  In  the 
same  report,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  the  Field-Marslial  men¬ 
tioned  by  name  the  battalions  which  specially  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  raiding  the  enemy’s  trenches  and  carrying  off  prisoners. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  practice  will  be  followed  in  future  reports, 
for  when  one  unit  is  particularised  for  gallant  conduct  no  slur 
attaches  to  another,  which  may  not  have  had  the  same  opportunity 
for  coming  to  the  front.  When  the  great  battle  for  final  victory  is 
renewed  everyone  will  get  his  chance  of  winning  renown  for  himself 
and  for  the  corps  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  sketch  helow  shows  the  portion  of  the  front  which  tlie  4th 
British  Army  took  over  from  General  Foch  on  Christmas  Day  and 
which  extends  for  about  six  miles  from  the  north  of  Sailly-Sailljsel 
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■  to  Bouchavesnes,  a  French  corps  being  thereby  released  to  form 
part  of  that  strategical  reserve  which  General  Nivelle  is  keeping  in 
hand  to  reinforce  any  point  in  his  line  which  may  be  threatened  by 
a  German  offensive.  With  their  eyes  on  P4ronne,  the  French  still 
retain  a  footing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Somme,  though  it  is  quite 
likely  that  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  will  presently  prolong  his  front  down 
to  the  river.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  must  be  left  to  distribute  his  troops 
as  he  thinks  best,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  present 


depth  of  front  is  necessary  either  for  defensive  or  offensive  purposes 
and  whether  a  redistribution  of  troops  along  a  more  extended  front 
is  not  desirable  in  order  to  set  free  other  French  divisions  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  reserve  armies  at  strategical  points  behind  the 
front. 

Without  committing  their  troops  to  a  general  offensive  during 
Janmu-y  and  February,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Sir  Hubert  Gough 
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have  both  been  feeling  their  way  towards  Bapaume,  the  former  in 
the  direction  of  the  Bapaume — P4ronne  road,  and  the  latter  up  the 
valley  of  the  Ancre.  On  January  27th  a  bigger  operation  than  a 
raid  was  undertaken  by  some  of  the  4th  Army  troops,  who  stormed 
the  German  trenches  south-west  of  Le  Transloy  and  took  possession 
of  a  “commanding  portion  of  the  enemy’s  position,”  which  brought 
our  line  on  to  the  120-ft.  spur  jutting  out  in  a  westerly  direction 
from  the  fortified  village  which  stands  between  the  4th  Army  and 
the  Bapaume  road.  On  February  2nd  another  division  of  the  4th 
Army  took  a  forward  step  by  capturing  a  line  of  trenches  north-east 
of  Gueudecourt  with  only  trifling  loss.  On  February  5th,  under 
continuous  pressure  from  General  Gough’s  troops  on  both  banks  of 
the  Ancre,  the  Germans  evacuated  the  village  of  Grandcourt,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  British  on  the  7th,  while  next  day  the  fortified 
farm  of  Baillescourt  fell  into  our  hands  without  opposition,  the 
enemy  having  retired  to  their  new  position  at  hliraumont.  Follow¬ 
ing  up  this  success.  General  Gough  let  loose  his  men  again  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  and  stormed  “a  strong  system  of  hostile  trenches” 
at  the  foot  of  the  Serre  Hill  on  a  front  of  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  that  the  fortified  position 
of  Serre,  on  the  summit  of  the  140-ft.  contour,  from  which  our 
troops  have  been  twice  beaten  back,  once  on  July  1st,  and  a  second 
time  during  the  offensive  last  November,  is  now  being  threatened 
from  the  south  and  south-east,  as  well  as  from  the  west.  The 
evacuation  of  Grandcourt  gave  General  Gough  possession  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  Puisieux — Grandcourt  system  of  trenches,  which 
are  marked  on  the  large  scale  (^o^xnr)  tactical  map  published  by  the 
geographical  section  of  our  General  Staff,  and  are  in  some  places 
three  and  four  deep.  The  General’s  intention  appears  to  be  to  push 
his  way  up  the  Puisieux  road  and  gain  a  footing  on  the  spur  which 
the  Serre  Hill  throws  off  in  a  south-easterly  direction  towards  the 
Ancre.  This  enveloping  attack  must  end  in  the  Germans  abandon¬ 
ing  the  Serre  salient  and  in  falling  back  on  Puisieux.  Further 
progress  was  made  in  the  direction  indicated  on  February  17th, 
when  General  Gough’s  troops  penetrated  more  than  1,000  yards  into 
the  German  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  Ancre  opposite  the  village 
of  Miraumont  on  the  north  bank,  and  the  village  of  Petit  IMiraumont 
on  the  south  bank,  of  the  stream.  North  of  Baillescourt  Farm  a 
further  advance  was  made  on  the  same  day  towards  Puisieux,  when 
an  “  important  position  ”  was  carried  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the 
spur  which  is  indicated  in  the  sketch,  268  prisoners,  including  six 
officers,  being  taken  during  the  fighting;  but  here  it  is  necessary  to 
break  off  th|  narrative  till  next  month. 

Grandcourt  was  the  53rd  village  which  the  Allies  have  captured 
on  the  Somme  front  since  July  1st,  and,  in  spite  of  desperate  counter¬ 
attacks,  not  one  of  these  villages  has  been  recovered  by  the  enemy. 
The  willingness  of  the  Germans  to  surrender  and  the  ease  with 
which  positions  are  now  won,  are  indications  of  the  rot  which  is 
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eating  its  way  into  the  German  Army  and  destroying  the  moral  of 
the  men.  Attrition  is  doing  its  fell  work  with  increasing  rapidity. 
Recruits  of  class  1917  were  among  the  prisoners  taken  in  January, 
while  recruits  of  class  1918  have  already  made  their  appearance  in 
the  ranks  of  divisions  at  the  front.  Boys  of  class  1919  have  been 
called  out  and  are  training  at  the  depots.  There  is  a  visibly  increas¬ 
ing  weakening  of  German  man-power,  which  began  with  Hinden- 
burg’s  wasteful  tactics  during  the  Eussian  campaign  of  1915,  and 
was  further  accentuated  by  the  Crown  Prince’s  sanguinary  and 
abortive  attacks  on  Verdun. 


According  to  Herr  Karl  von  Wiegand,  the  war  correspondent  of 
the  International  News  Service,  who  is  accredited  to  German  Main 
Headquarters,  and  who  recently  published  an  account  of  his  tour 
along  the  Western  front  in  the  New  York  American,  the  German 
General  Staff  recognise  that  the  coming  battle  in  the  West  is  to 
be  the  “  Armageddon  ”  of  the  war,  and  they  are  preparing  with  all 
their  might  for  the  impending  trial  of  strength.  Leaving  out  the 
Flanders  section  of  the  front,  which  both  sides  have  hitherto  rejected 
as  impracticable  for  offensive'  operations,  “the  Germans,”  writes 
Herr  Wiegand,  “are  laying  and  building  a  series  of  positions  tran- 
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scending  everything  I  have  seen  on  the  Somme  front  during  tlie 
great  battle.”  According  to  the  same  correspondent,  a  million  men 
with  picks  and  shovels,  forming  what  is  called  the  Schipper  Arwcr, 
are  working  day  and  night  in  reliefs  constructing  defensive  works 
of  unparalleled  size  and  strength. 

“Before  the  English  and  French  charges  can  reach  the  new 
German  trenches  and  earthen  fortresses  they  will  have  to  destroy 
or  pass  through  veritable  forests  of  barbed-wire  entanglements  of 
unusual  depth.  Either  lanes  must  be  cut  through  by  the  ‘  nipper 
men,’  or  they  must  be  destroyed  by  many  hours  of  artillery  bom¬ 
bardment.  Kunning  from  the  border  of  Switzerland  to  the  North 
Sea,  westward  of  Ostend,  there  is,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
German  military  engineers,  enough  barbed  wire  between  the  trenches 
of  the  Germans  and  the  Allies  to  go  round  the  w'orld  twenty  times. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  entanglements  w^ere  often  but  a  few 
feet  wide.  Fronting  the  German  trenches  in  the  West,  they  now 
vary  from  150  to  400  feet  in  width,  and  the  Germans  are  adding 
thousands  of  feet  of  barbed  wire  every  day.  Behind  this  barbed- 
wire  moat  and  trenches  the  Germans  will  have  more  guns  than  were 
in  the  combined  artillery  of  the  English,  French,  and  Germans  in 
the  Somme  battle  last  year.” 

While  there  is  doubtless  a  sub-stratum  of  truth  in  this  report,  its 
boastful  tone  and  bombastic  exaggeration  suggest  that  it  has  been 
faked  to  impress  the  American  public  with  a  belief  in  German  in¬ 
vincibility  and  with  the  futility  of  the  Allies’  efforts  to  break  through 
the  “  IMauer  von  Eisen  und  Blut  ”  w'hich  stands  between  them  and 
the  Rhine. 

In  an  interview  which  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  with  a  French 
journalist  on  February  14th  the  Field-Marshal  spoke  with  confident 
assurance  of  a  coming  victory  on  the  Western  front.  “This  war  of 
trenches  must  make  way  for  a  war  of  movement  which  will  alone 
secure  for  us  the  great  advantage  upon  w'hich  we  reckon.  The 
German  front  in  the  West  will  undoubtedly  be  broken  by  the  Franco- 
British  Armies.”  Following  on  Herr  Wiegand’s  flamboyant  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  German  field  defences,  this  declaration  of  faith  in  victory 
produced  a  favourable  impression  in  all  the  Allied  countries,  and 
gave  an  opportune  impetus  to  the  flotation  of  the  British  War  Loan. 
Among  other  encouraging  things  which  the  Field-lNIarshal  said  was 
the  assurance  that  the  munition  difficulty  had  been  overcome  and 
that  we  are  now  supplying  our  Allies  with  munitions  even  beyond 
their  actual  requirements.  More  guns  are  still  wanted,  and  more 
railways.  “We  shall  never  have  too  many  guns.”  It  is  a 
consolation  to  hear  this  and  to  know  that  peace  depends  as  much 
upon  the  exertions  of  our  industrial  workers  at  home  as  upon  the 
courage  of  our  men  in  the  field. 

While  Sir  Douglas  Haig  promises  us  victory  this  year,  he  does  not 
promise  peace.  With  the  immense  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Central  Powers,  supplemented  by  those  of  the  conquered  countries, 
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Germany  can  continue  the  war  long  after  her  power  to  win  has  been 
destroyed.  “Let  us  not  hesitate  to  continue  the  war.”  The  Field- 
Marshal  need  have  no  apprehensions.  The  war  will  continue  till 
we  have  won.  People  at  home  have  the  same  “square  jaw  ”  as  those 
in  the  field.  The  prodigious  success  of  the  greatest  w'ar  loan  of  the 
world  is  a  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  country.  The  dreams 
of  doctrinaire  pacificists  cannot  shake  its  will.  Eestitution,  repara¬ 
tion,  security  are  what  we  want  and  what  we  intend  to  have.  There 
can  be  no  peace  without  victory,  and  no  victory  without  decisive 
defeat. 

The  French  Front. 

On  the  left  hank  of  the  Meuse  on  the  Verdun  front  our  Allies  had 
a  slight  set-hack  on  January  25th,  when  Lieut. -General  Dembome, 
whose  name  had  not  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  German 
covtyniiniqnes,  with  “some  well-tried  Westphalian  troops  and 
portions  of  Baden  regiments,”  stormed  the  advanced  French  trenches 
on  Hill  304  and  captured  500  prisoners.  The  attack,  which  was 
very  violent,  surprised  the  French,  who,  however,  next  day  recovered 
most  of  the  lost  ground.  There  is  no  appreciable  alteration  in  the 
situation  round  Verdun  since  General  Mangin’s  successful  attack  on 
the  Cote  de  Poivre. 

No  further  event  of  importance  took  place  on  the  French  front 
till  February  15th,  when,  under  cover  of  a  bombardment  of  “extreme 
intensity,”  the  Germans  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  salient 
west  of  “Maisons  de  Champagne  ”  and  captured  the  French  positions 
on  Hill  185,  capturing  21  officers  and  837  men.  This  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  local  tactical  success,  but  whether  it  is  the  prelude  to  a  big 
general  offensive  on  this  part  of  the  front  is  at  present  uncertain.  It 
is  probably  only  a  feint  meant  to  divert  French  reserves  from  other 
points  where  attacks  are  intended.  It  is  reported  that  the  French 
General  Staff  bfelieve  that  the  region  of  Soissons  has  been  selected  by 
the  Germans  as  offering  the  best  chance  of  breaking  through  to  Paris. 
The  future  must  remain  uncertain  till  the  veil  is  raised,  and  the  time 
for  doing  this  is  near  at  hand. 

The  Tigris  Campaign. 

During  the  past  two  months  General  Maude,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  troops  in  Mesopotamia,  hasi  been  conducting 
offensive  operations  on  the  Tigris  front,  and,  as  these  words  are 
being  written  on  February  18th,  has  succeeded,  in  face  of  fierce 
opposition,  in  surrounding  on  three  sides  the  Kut-el-Amara  loop  of 
the  Tigris,  which,  by  the  accident  of  circumstances  rather  than  by 
design,  has  become  a  place  of  great  historic  interest. ‘ 

Going  back  to  May,  1916,  it  will  be  within  recollection  that  on  the 
intli  of  that  month  the  Turks  vacated  their  •  advanced  position  at 

(1)  There  has  been'no  room  in  this  article  for  a  sketch  to  illustrate  the  fighting 
on  tlie  Tigris,  but  reference  to  the  previous  maps  of  the  district  published  in 
the  Fortnighixy  Review  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  without  difficulty  the 
tactical  operations  now  described. 
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Beit  Eissa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  retired  through  the 
lines  of  Es  Sinn  to  the  Hai  River,  where  they  had  prepared  defensive 
positions  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  which  is  everywhere  fordable 
and  at  times  dry.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  retreat  has  never 
transpired,  but  it  is  probable  the  Turks  were  finding  difficulty  in 
feeding  their  troops  in  the  position  which  they  occupied  25  miles 
-or  so  from  the  only  bridge  which  they  possessed  in  the  Shuniran 
loop  of  the  Tigris.  As  soon  as  the  retirement  was  known  to  General 
Gorringe,  who  at  that  time  was  in  command  of  the  Tigris  Corps, 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  occupy  the  abandoned  position  at  Es  Sinn, 
but  nothing  more  was  done  till  December,  when  General  Claude 
took  the  offensive  on  the  13th  and  cleared  the  east  bank  of  the  Hai 
of  the  enemy  between  Atab  and  Basrugiyeh.  On  the  14th,  after 
an  advance  had  been  made  up-  both  banks  of  the  Hai,  British  out¬ 
posts  were  established  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Tigris. 
On  the  16th  the  Turks  constructed  a  second  bridge  over  the  river 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Shumran  loop,  using  it  to  bring  up  fresh 
troops  to  reinforce  those  on  the  Hai  River.  Then,  on  account  of 
some  early  floods,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  operations  till  January  9th, 
when  “an  Indian  division,”  whose  identity  was,  as  usual,  concealed, 
attacked  the  Turkish  positions  in  the  Mahomed — Abdul — Hassan 
loop  of  the  Tigris  north-east  of  Kut  and  captured  1,000  yards  of 
trenches.  Further  attacks  were  made  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th, 
and  on  the  loth  General  Maude  reported  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  strip  of  ground  to  which  the  Turks  were  clinging  in  the 
bend  north-east  of  Kut,  the  whole  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris 
east  of  the  Hai 'was  clear  of  the  enemy.  On  the  riight  of  the  18th 
the  Turks  who  were  holding  this  strip  of  ground,  finding  their  position 
untenable,  escaped  across  the  river  in  boats,  but  meanwhile  other 
Turkish  troops  established  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hai  on 
the  east  side  of  the  stream  and  took  up  a  strongly  entrenched  posi¬ 
tion.  This  led  to  a  new  battle,  w'hich  began  on  January  25th,  when 
our  troops  dislodged  the  Turks  from  their  first-  and  second-line 
trenches  east  of  the  Hai,  but  had  to  yield  back  some  of  the  ground 
won,  owing  to  furious  counter-attacks  wffiich  came  from  the  west  side 
of  the  stream.  The  -battle  was  renewed  on  the  26th,  when  the 
trenches  recovered  by  the  Turks  on  the  25th  again  fell  into  our 
hands.  Further  progress  was  made  on  both  banks  of  the  Hai  during 
the  nights  of  the  27th  and  28th,  when  the  troops  rested  for  two  days 
while  supplies  of  ammunition  w'ere  being  brought  up.  Ou  the 
morning  of  February  1st  the  battle  w'as  continued  with  varying 
success,  the  fighting  on  this  day  being  as  severe  as  any  that  has 
taken  place  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Turks  claimed  the  battle  as  a 
victory,  but  they  lost  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Hai,  and  on  the 
3rd  General  Maude  reported  that  he  controlled,  at  a  range  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  the  mouth  of  the  Hai,  where  some  enemy  pontoons 
w’ere  sunk  by  artillery  fire.  As  a  result  of  the  fighting  on  this  day 
the  Turks  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  position,  which  they  had 
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(let'ended  so  gallantly  on  the  east  of  the  Hal — Tigris  junction,  and 
they  then  retired  to  a  new  line  extending  due  west  from  the  Liquorice 
Factory  and  covering  the  bridges  over  the  Tigris  in  the  Shumran 
loop.  While  the  infantry  were  engaged  in  these  operations  the 
British  cayalry  kept  guard  over  their  left  flank,  and  on  February  2nd 
reached  a  point  25  miles  west  of  Kut-el-Amara,  where  the  horse 
artillerv  guns  shelled  the  shipping  on  the  river.  The  cavalry  then 
turned  back  towai’ds  the  Shumran  bend,  and  have  since  been  engaged 
in  harassing  the  enemy’s  troops  holding  the  river  bridges.  After 
giving  his  men  a  few  days’  rest  General  Maude  resumed  his  offensive 
on  February  flth,  and  on  the  10th  captured  the  Liquorice 
Factory  and  its  surrounding  trenches.  He  then  deployed  his  troops 
along  a  front  of  6,000  yards,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  llth  he  had 
driven  the  Turks  back  to  their  last  line  of  trenches  in  the  T)ehra 
bend  of  the  Tigris  west  of  Kut,  while  his  troops  occupied  a  line 
across  the  bend  from  bank  to  bank. 

On  February  13th  General  Maude  reported  that  he  had  “com¬ 
pletely  hemmed  in  ”  the  enemy,  and  hopes  were  raised  that  the 
whole  of  the  Turkish  force  which  had  been  driven  into  the  Dehra 
cul-de-sac  would  he  compelled  to  surrender.  These  hopes  were  only 
partially  realised.  Owing  probably  to  having  to  wait  for  ammuni¬ 
tion  after  the  severe  fighting  of  the  previous  fortnight,  the  attack 
on  the  Dehra  front  was  not  resumed  till  the  15th,  by  which  time 
the  bulk  of  the  Turkish  force  had  escaped  over  the  river  in  boats 
which  had  been  collected  under  the  shelter  of  the  Tigris  bank.  As 
a  result  of  the  further  attacks  made  during  the  day  and  night  of 
the  15th,  by  dawn  on  the  IGth  the  whole  of  the  Dehra  bend  had 
been  cleared  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  the  number  of  prisoners  left 
in  British  hands  being  89  officers  and  1,905  men.  Considering  the 
size  of  the  force  engaged  in  this  locality,  the  booty  taken  was  not 
considerable,  only  five  machine-guns  and  2,500  rifles  being  captured 
with  the  prisoners.  A  quantity  of  war  materiel  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  British  gunfire,  but  the  guns  and  machine-guns,  with  the  few 
exceptions  mentioned,  were  taken  across  the  river.  None  the  less 
was  the  local  victory  complete,  and,  as  such,  reflects  high  credit  on 
both  leaders  and  followers.  The  Turkish  casualties  are  reported  to 
have  been  very  heavy,  while,  owing  to  prudent  leadership,  the  British 
loss  has  so  far  been  comparatively  small. 

Kut-el-Amara  is  now  surrounded  on  three  sides  of  the  Tigris  loop 
in  which  it  is  situated.  The  town  is  no  longer  tenable  by  the  enemy, 
and  if  there  were  any  object  in  doing  so  it  could  be  destroyed  by 
British  artillery  fix’e.  Except  for  the  moral  effect  of  its  recapture 
by  our  troops,  the  fall  of  the  place  would  have  no  military  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  is  even  questionable  whether  its  reoccupation  is  desirable 
from  a  tactical  point  of  view  until  the  Turks  have  been  driven  from 
their  positions  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  which  are  more  strongly 
fortified  than  were  any  of  the  defences  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris.  General  Maude’s  next  move  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
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Whatever  his  plan  of  campaign  may  be,  his  operations  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  diverting  Turkish  troops  from  other  fronts 
for  the  defence  of  Baghdad, 

American  Intervention. 

On  January  31st  a  Note  was  presented  by  the  German  Foreign 
Secretory  to  Mr.  Gerard,  the  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
announcing  the  intention  of  the  German  authorities  to  abandon  the 
limitations  which,  under  arrangements  made  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  with  the  United  States  Government,  they  had  agreed  to  impose 
on  the  employment  of  submarines  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
merchant  vessels  trading  with  any  of  the  Allied  Powers.  In  his 
new  Note  Herr  Zimmermann  threw  over  the  assurances  given  to 
the  United  States  last  year  and  informed’  President  Wilson  that 
from  February  1st  all  ships,  those  of  neutral  States  included,  found 
in  a  stipulated  zone  round  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  in 
the  Fjastem  Mediterranean,  would  be  sunk  at  sight  and  without 
warning.  In  reply  to  the  German  Note  President  Wilson  informed 
Congress  on  February  2nd  that  he  had  broken  off  diplomatic  com¬ 
munications  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  and  that 
Mr.  Gerard  had  been  instructed  to  ask  for  his  passports.  As  a 
declaration  of  war  may  at  any  time  follow  this  diplomatic  rupture, 
it  will  be  useful  to  take  stock  of  America’s  armed  strength  and 
ascertain  how  far  she  is  prepared  to  undertake  offensive  oversea 
operations  in  conjunction  with  the  Allies  who  are  waging  war  against 
the  Central  Powers  of  Europe.  The  examination  will  be  confined 
to  the  land  forces,  the  naval  and  economic  reinforcement  of  strength 
which  America  can  bring  to  the  side  of  the  Allies  being  left  for 
discussion  by  others. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  last  year  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  consisted  of  a  Regular  Army  and  a  Militia,  or  National  Guard, 
the  constitution  of  which  will  be  presently  described.  By  a  lav- 
passed  in  1901,  the  establishment  of  the  Regular  Army  was  limited 
to  a  peace  strength  of  100,000  enlisted  men,  but  until  1915  the 
Army  was  never  recruit-ed  up  to  its  establishment,  the  strength 
being  generally  kept  down  to  about  80,000  of  all  ranks.  On  April  1st, 
1914,  when  American  intervention  in  Mexico  seemed  to  be  imminent, 
the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  was  approximately  4,700  officers 
and  80,000  men,  but  of  this  number  of  men  only  about  50,000  were 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time,  some  10,000  being  stationed  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  6,000  in  Hawaii,  and  the  others  dispersed 
in  various  garrisons  in  Puerto  Rico,  China,  Alaska,  and  the  Panama 
Canal  zone.  There  were  about  18,000  men  in  the  coast  artillery,  and 
the  mobile  force  which  existed  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico  did  not 
exceed  30,000  men. 

According  to  the  text  of  the  American  Constitution,  the  IMilitia 
or  National  Guard  consists  of  every  able-bodied  male  citizen  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  but  until  last  year  little  had 
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ever  been  done  to  organise  the  force  on  a  war  basis.  In  1903  Con¬ 
gress  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Dick  Bill,  which  divided  the 
Militia  into  two  categories,  an  organised  Militia,  distributed  among 
the  various  States  and  recruited  on  a  population  basis,  and  an 
unorc^anised  Militia,  which  included  all  who  were  not  enrolled  in 
the  first  category.  The  enrolled  men  received  about  the  same  amount 
of  training  as  the  men  of  our  own  Territorial  Force  received  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war ;  but  there  was  no  higher  organisation 
than  the  battalion,  and  no  arrangements  "existed  even  on  paper  for 
collecting  the  battalions  into  brigades  and  divisions.  Each  State 
received  a  subsidy  for  its  quota  of  National  Guards,  but  no  mobilisa¬ 
tion  machinery  existed,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  modern  war  the 
force  was  a  qiiantite  negligeable. 

When  the  European  war  broke  out  President  Wilson  began  to 
interest  himself  in  military  matters  and  called  for  a  report  from 
Mr.  Gan'ison,  who  w'as  at  that  time  Secretary  for  War  and  who  issued 
a  statement  showing  that  the  mobile  Army  consisted  of  1,495  officers 
and  29,405  men,  while  the  organised  Militia  of  the  various  States 
numbered  8,323  officers  and  119,087  men. 

Mr.  Garrison  recommended  that  legislative  measures  should  be 
immediately  introduced  for  reorganising  the  Regular  Army  and  State 
Militia  on  a  war  basis,  and  that  the  manufacture  of  munitions  should 
be  at  once  undertaken  in  order  to  replenish  the  depleted  stores.  In 
1915  1,000  officers  and  25,000  men  were  added  to  the  Regular  Army, 
and  large  additions  were  made  to  the  Aviation  Corps,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  spring  of  last  year  that  President  Wilson  began  to  grapple 
seriously  with  the  military  question,  the  result  being  the  New  United 
States  Army  Law,  which  w’as  approved  on  June  3rd,  1916,  and 
forms  the  groundwork  for  the  organisation  of  a  mobile  army  of  half 
I  a  million  of  men  should  the  American  people  be  forced  into  war. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  New  Army  Law  was  drafted 
on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  organisation  given  to  the  British 
.\rmy  by  Lord  Haldane  in  1907.  The  land  forces  are  divided  into 
five  categories,  (a)  Regular  Army,  (b)  Volunteer  Army,  (c)  Officers’ 
Reserve  Corps,  (d)  Enlisted  Men’s  Reserve  Corps,  (e)  National 
Guard.  The  Regular  Army  is  raised  to  a  peace  establishment  of 
175,000,  exclusive  of  the  Philippine  Islands’  local  force  and  of  un¬ 
assigned  recruits  who  may  be  enlisted  up  to  a  strength  of  7  per  cent, 
of  the  fixed  establishment.  In  time  of  war  or  of  threatened  war  the 
President  is  empowered  to  recruit  the  Regular  Army  up  to  any 
strength  he  considers  necessary.  Enlistment  is  for  a  term  of  seven 
years,  the  first  three  of  which  ai’e  passed  with  the  Colours,  and  the 
second  four  with  the  Reserve  of  the  Regular  Army.  To  feed  the 
Regular  Army  in  war-time  an  Officers’  Reserve  Corps  is  constituted 
after  the  pattern  of  our  Ofiicers  Training  Corps,  training  establish¬ 
ments  being  set  up  in  all  universities  and  colleges.  The  Enlisted 
Men’s  Reserve  Corps  is  to  be  recruited  from  the  National  Guard, 
s.;rvice  being  for  four  years,  but  no  establishment  has  yet  been 
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fixed.  The  Volunteer  Army,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  War  Reserve, 
will  only  be  raised  when  the  country  is  at  war,  and  has  no  organisa¬ 
tion  during  peace. 

The  New  Army  Act,  taking  the  States  Militia  as  the  framework  on 
which  to  construct  a  Territorial  Army  after  the  pattern  of  the  British 
Territorial  Force,  gives  these  State  levies  a  homogeneous  organisation 
which  will  be  capable  ol  expansion  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  time 
of  war.  The  age  for  officers  has  been  fixed  between  twenty-one  and 
sixty-four,  and  for  the  men  between  eighteen  and  forty-five,  the 
period  of  enlistment  being  for  siix  years,  three  of  which  will  be  passed 
in  the  Active  Militia  Army,  and  three  in  the  Reserve.  During  the 
active  period  of  service  every  man  will  be  required  to  attend  fortv- 
eight  drill  parades  annually,  besides  serving  fifteen  days  in  a  training- 
camp.  The  intention  is  to  raise  this  force  to  a  strength  of  17,000 
officers  and  440,000  men,  but  if  conditions  remain  normal  this  estab¬ 
lishment  will  not  be  reached  till  after  the  Act  has  been  in  force  for 
five  years.  If  war  breaks  out  as  the  result  of  the  German  submarine 
menace  the  force  will  be  recruited  up  to  any  strength  required. 

According  to  a  report  furnished  b}'  Mr.  Baker,  Secretarv  for  War, 
the  figures  of  strength  of  the  American  land  forces  on  June  30th, 


1916,  were  as  follow's: — 

•  Officers.  Enlisted  men. 

Regular  Army  ...  ...  ...  4,843  122,603 

Philippine  Islands  ...  ...  ...  182  0,603 

Militia  or  National  Guard  ...  ...  7,003  133,236 


Total  .  12,028  261, 332 


These  numbers  would  not  be  sufiicient  to  complete  the  cadres  of 
the  four  Regular  and  twelve  Militia  divisions,  for  which  an  organisa¬ 
tion  has  already  been  provided,  but  since  last  June  recruiting  and 
training  have  been  actively  carried  on,  and  America  has  i)roi)al)ly 
by  now  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  fully  trained  men 
available  on  mobilisation.  Should  w'ar  be  forced  on  tlioin  wo  are 
likely  to  find  the  Americans  much  better  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
struggle  than  is  generally  supposed.  No  attempt  would  at  first  be 
made  to  send  an  expeditionary  force  overseas,  since  time  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  equipment  of  the  organised  units,  but, 
taking  into  account  the  marvellous  powers  of  energy  and  organisa¬ 
tion  with  which  our  new  Allies,  if  such  they  are  to  be,  are  endowed, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  in  the  course  of  the  next  six  montlis,) 
we  saw  American  contingents  fighting  alongside  of  French,  British, 
or  Russian  troops.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  help  which  .Vmerica 
could  forthwith  bring  to  the  cause  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting 
is  contributions  of  munitions  of  all  kinds — guns,  rifles,  ammunition, 
aeroplanes,  and  motor  transport.  The  Allies  have  a  preponderance 
of  men,  and  all  that  is  w^anted  for  decisive  victory  is  a  corresponding 
and  overwhelming  preponderance  of  war  materiel. 
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Defeat  of  the  Senussi. 

Since  the  first  defeat  of  the  Senussi,  who  had  invaded  western 
Eoypt  in  March,  1916,  and  the  reoccupation  of  Solium,  little  has 
been  heard  of  Sayed  x\hmed  and  his  followers;  but  it  was  known 
that  after  they  had  been  driven  across  the  western  frontier  they 
found  their  way  in  detachments  to  the  Siwa  oasis,  and  there  the 
Sheikh  rallied  them.  Though  they  no  longer  constituted  a  menace 
to  lower  Egypt,  Sir  Archibald  Murray  decided  to  send  a  force  after 
them,  and  only  waited  for  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  the  Baharia 
oasis  before  doing  so.  During  the  winter  a  force,  the  strength  and 
constitution  of  which  has  not  yet  been  divulged,  was  assembled 
under  the  direction,  if  not  the  executive  command,  of  Major-General 
Sir  Charles  Dobell,  the  conqueror  of  the  Cameroons.  Nothing  tran¬ 
spired  about  the  concentration  or  movements  of  this  force  till 
February  9th,  when  the  War  Office  issued  a  communique  stating 
that  the  main  body  of  the  Senussi  had  been  located  on  February  4th 
in  a  well-defended  position  south  of  Girba,  which  is  15  miles  west  of 
Siwa.  The  enemy  were  taken  by  surprise,  but  succeeded  in  holding 
their  position  till  nightfall,  when,  after  buniing  their  tents  and 
destroying  their  stores  and  ammunition,  they  fled  towards  Shiyata, 
10  miles  west  of  Girba,  where  the  Skeikh  had  taken  refuge  when 
the  battle  began.  The  Skeikh’s  intention  apparently  was  to  retreat 
into  Tripoli  and  recover  his  communications  with  the  sea,  but  the 
British  commander  had  fortunately  anticipated  his  plans  by  sending 
a  detachment  to  occupy  the  Munasib  pass,  when  Sayed  Ahmed 
turned  back  in  a  south-easterly  direction  and  made,  as  is  supposed, 
for  Kufra,  which  is  370  miles  from  Siwa,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Senussi  tribe.  British  troops  entered  Siwa  on  the  5th.  The 
Senussi  lost  200  men  killed  and  wounded,  but  no  prisoners  were 
taken  and  little  if  any  war  booty.  This  second  defeat  ought  to  bring 
home  to  these  misguided  people  the  folly  of  their  conduct  in  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  their  best  friends,  with  whom  they  were  always  on  excel¬ 
lent  terms  till  they  were  led  astray  by  German  promises  of  gold 
and  plunder. 

The  Higher  Command. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  Territorial  and  New  Army  officers 
tliat  they  have  not  sufticient  representation  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  Army.  We  have  now  been  at  war  for  more  than  years,  and 
officers  who  were  Irregulars  when  war  broke  out  are  no  longer  so 
now,  since  they  have  been  through  the  same  intense  course  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  as  their  Regular  brethren.  All  officers  who  have 
been  serving  continuously  at  the  front  are  now  practically  Regulars, 
yet  it  is  correct  to  say  that  at  the  present  moment  out  of  the  large 
number  of  able  men  who  are  now  enrolled  in  the  commissioned 
lanks  of  the  Territorial  and  New  Armies,  those  who  have  risen  to 
higher  rank  than  that  of  battalion  commander  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers.  A  few — very  few — have  been  given  brigade  commands, 
but  from  the  division  upwards  the  commands  of  all  the  higher  Army 
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units  are  wholly  monopolised  by  Regular  Army  officers.  The  same 
criticism  applies  to  the  directing  staffs  of  our  armies  in  the  field. 
With  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  direction  as  well  as  command 
is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  officers  who  have  been  trained  in 
pre-war  methods. 

Regular  officers  say  that  they  are  professional  soldiers,  and  as  such 
must  know  more  about  war  than  amateurs.  The  answer,  of  course, 
to  this  is  that  all  officers  are  amateurs  in  the  face  of  present  war 
conditions.  Trench  warfare  was  unknown  to  the  staff  college  student 
till  the  Germans  brought  General  Joffre’s  offensive  to  a  standstill 
on  the  Aisne.  So,  too,  was  war  in  the  air  as  it  has  been  developed 
during  the  past  two  years.  Strategical  conditions  have  been  pro¬ 
foundly  modified  by  scientific  developments  in  tactics.  Situations 
are  now  created  which  would  hs^ve  been  impossible  in  the  days  of 
Napoleon.  The  lessons  of  Clausevitz  are  as  obsolete  as  those  of 
Thucydides.  Camberley  text-books  are  out  of  date.  We  are  waging 
war  on  a  clean  slate,  and  the  organiser  of  victory  is  he  who  has  the 
best  head  and  the  longest  vision.  Victory  depends  on  brains,  and 
it  is  for  the  War  Cabinet  to  make  sure  that  the  best  brains  of  the 
country,  whether  in  the  old  or  new  armies,  are  now  being  used  in 
the  best  way  to  secure  it. 

During  peace  the  Regular  Army  does  not  attract  the  best  brains 
of  the  nation  either  to  the  commissioned  or  non-commissioned  ranks. 
Except  when  the  country  is  at  war,  the  Army  offers  a  hmited  field 
for  the  exercise  of  ability,  and  young  men  of  ambitious  aspirations 
seek  other  walks  of  life,  in  which  to  win  distinction.  Youths  with 
sporting  instincts  gladly  enter  the  Army  because  military  life  lends 
itself  to  their  natural  proclivities.  The  sportsman  is  a  fine  fighter, 
but  he  is  not  a  born  organiser,  and  even  if  he  has  natural  talents 
that  way  an  Army  career  only  affords  a  restricted  field  for  their 
cultivation.  What  seems  to  be  wanted  is  gradually  to  infuse  new 
blood  into  the  old  stock,  and  by  so  doing  give  the  direction  of  the 
war  a  more  comprehensive  organisation  than  it  has  hitherto  had. 
There  must  be  no  interference  with  the  executive  command  of 
soldiers  in  the  field,  but  in  regard  to  matters  of  war  policy,  war 
preparations,  and  choice  of  personnel  for  carrying  out  the  will  of 
the  people,  Parliament  cannot  and  ought  not  to  surrender  its  control. 
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